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PREFACE 


Italian Idealism is older by half a century than German 
idealism Its birth year is 1730, when Giambattista Vico’s La 
saenza nuova was first published In a period In which Italian 
thought was dominated by the contemplation of clear and dis 
tlnct ideas and the deduction oi rational s>'slcms therefrom, 
La saenza nuova gave wlcc to the new concept of human 
kiHiwledge as de\ eloping through a self-generative process 
\nco described his new science as a history of hunran ideas 
according to which the metaphysics of the human mind ought 
to proceed He stressed for the 6rst time the subjective acUv 
ity of the Individual os the foundation of logic, of the Individ 
ual spirit, and of the spirit of a whole people To use Spa 
venta’s vivid metaphor Vico was a comet among the naturalists 
and the mathematicians of the eighteenth century 
But La sacn a nuova became hidden in Italy, bidden even 
to Italians The main current of Idealism has accepted os its 
source the deservedly famous writings of Immanuel KanL Its 
movement, from Kant through Scbelling and Fichte to Hegel, 
was reported in Italy by Galluppi, Rosmlnl, and Giobertl 
Pascuali Galluppi (1770-1846) was to Italian idealism what 
Kant was to the German school, the first critical philosopher 
But he had the benefit of Kant’s precedence Antonio Ros- 
mlni (1797-1855), while a great student and cntic of German 
idealism, was more a Catholic philosopher than an Idealist He 
interpreted Galluppi as Hegel Interpreted Kant, finding once 
more the concept of Bemg as a synthesis of the particular of 
sensation and the universal of intellection But things human 
were to him insufficient “Truth is not the work of human 
la 
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intelligence, but human intelligence the work of truth,” he 
wrote in Del pnncipio supremo Vincenzo Gioberti (1801- 
1852) raised Italian philosophy near the level of the Geiman 
school According to Spaventa he was the Fichte and the 
Schellmg and the Hegel of Italian philosophy, the true Gio- 
bertian Idea is not Being, it is Creating it is not the Entity, 
it IS the Spirit 

The later Italian study of German idealism took two dis- 
tinct directions A youthful pursuit of Rosmini and Gioberti 
led Francesco Fiorentino (1834 1884) to an enthusiasm first 
for Italian and then for German philosophy The founder of 
Neo-Kantiamsm, sometimes called the poet of Italian idealism, 
he exerted great influence At this time tliere began a devoted 
study of Hegel at the University of Naples The result was a 
Neapolitan school of Hegelianism of which Augusto Vera 
(1813-1885) and Bertrando Spaventa (1817-1883) were the 
great figures From this study of Hegel evolved the two con- 
temporary idealistic tendencies in Italy, one through De Sanc- 
tis’ (1818-1883) studies in hterary criticism, and the other 
through Donato Jaja (1839-1914), a pupil of Spaventa and 
an outstanding teacher of men The flower of the former move- 
ment IS Benedetto Croce’s (1866- ) philosophy of the 

spirit, which has expressed itself chiefly in the fields of aesthe- 
tics and the philosophy of history The flower of the latter 
IS the Actual Idealism ^ of Giovanni Gentile, expressed largely 
m logic, metaphysics, and the philosophy of the state Croce 
and Gentile have long been associated, because they have 
stood together in defense of idealism, because of Gentile’s 
many contributions to Croce’s review. La Critica, and because 
they directed jomtly the Laterza publishing house in Bari 
Though their roots are m the same Neapohtan Hegelianism 
and Gentile is shghtly the younger man, Gentile is not a 

m A? boT" significance Capitals will be omitted 
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disaple of Croce Croce hlmeielf has said, “Our \7ork was the 
spontaneous consequence of our spontaneous mental develop* 
ment and of the spontaneous agreement of our minds ” 
An historical comparison of the writings of the two men 
shows both their division of labor In trying to “shake Italy 
out of the doze of naturalism and positivism and back to Ideal 
istic philosophy” and the independence of their thought 
Gentile was more influenced by Itnlfnn thinkers from Vico 
through GiobertI and by Hegel than he was by Croce, Their 
unfortunate break at the time of the Fascist revolution is 
evidence of their difference 

Giovanni Gentile was bom in the Sinllnn town of Castel 
vetrano on the thirtieth of May, 187S After a study of the 
classics in the R Liceo at Trapani, he won the opportunity to 
go to the Saiola normalt tupmori at Piaa from 1893 to 
1897 These were decisive years. He and his fellows studied 
philosophy in breathless enthusiasm under the Inspired Donato 
Jaja. Gentile took his degree with a thesis on RomfnJ e Gh 
daii which soon made him known os a gifted interpreter of 
Itfllian philosophy There followed works of a similar nature, 
La filosofia di Marx and Dal Genovesi al Galluppi He started 
teaching m the Ltcao at Compobasso in 1898 and was trans 
ferred m 1901 to the R Ucco at Naples He published in 1900 
L imepiamento della filosofia net bcei, a defense of the study 
of philosophy in the secondary schools. In 1903 he Inaugu 
rated a course at the University of Naples with a lecture on 
La rtnazath delVideahsmOf wherem he made acknowledge 
meats to his teachers of the past and present and affirmed his 
new ideall'nn as the enemy of naturalism and the inquiry into 

TIlIi and tbe following quotation are Itken from tlie Introduction to Dlno 
BlgonsbiTi translation of OenlBe's La rtjorma delTeduciciant (Harcourt Brace, 
New York, 1922) p. yfL 

For much of the material In this bbgraipbkal sketch the writer b hde bted to 
D Amalo'i GtaXUt CWrtnT>o AUicna, 1927) See Uie Gentile Mhlhtraphy In the 
Appendix for a more complete Ibt of hbwmiiiQi tod for more detailed Morm tbtn 
regarding the books mentioned. 
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the essence of the spirit Here the paths of Croce and Gentile 
converge Gentile began a systematic and important study of 
the contemporary philosophy of Italy for La CriUca, later pub- 
lished m four volumes under the title Le orighn della filosofia 
contemporanea m Itaha. 

Gentile was chosen in 1907 to fill the chair of the history of 
philosophy in the University of Palermo In this year, at the 
Sixth National Congress of the Federation of Secondary School 
Teachers, he attained national prominence as the defender of 
religion in the schools against the attempts of the positivists 
led by Sig Salvemim to secularize them In the next year he 
pubhshed Scuola e filosofia, a collection of short writings on 
educational problems, begun in 1900 with the prophebc II 
concetto sctenttfico della pedagogm At Palermo Gentile inter- 
ested himself in the relation between religion and philosophy, 
and the result was his II modcrmsmo e i rapporU fra rehgtone 
e filosofia There followed three important volumes of re- 
search Bernardino Telesio, republished two years later in I 
prohlemt della scolastica e il pensiero Italians, and La riforma 
della dialettica hegeliana The work on Hegel is extremely sig- 
nificant for actual ideahsm 

While at Palermo Gentile was entrusted with the teaching 
of pedagogy at the University His meditations on educational 
problems, as a result of this teaching, are responsible for the 
Sommarto dt pedagogia come sctenza filosofica, a masterwork 
in the idealistic philosophy of education Gentile’s actual ideal- 
ism first received concrete expression in an article on Uatto del 
pensiero come otto puro, m the Annuario della Biblioteca filoso- 
fica for 1912 The polemics between Croce and Gentile which 
followed mark the doctrinal difference between these two men * 
In 1914 Gentile was called to Pisa to fill Jaja’s chair He 
inaugurated his course with the significant U esperienza piira 

For Gents’s arbcles see Saggt cntict seconde sene (Firenze, Vallecchi, 1926) 
Croce s two articles are republished in Conversaztont cntichi (Ban, Laterza, 1927) 
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e la realih sionca During the penod of the World War there 
appeared three important ^temntlc expresslona of actual 
Idealism Teona generale deUo spMto came aito puro, Ststema 
<U logica come teona del conoscere, and I Jondamenit della 
filosofia del dmito Gentile was an active leader in mind and 
body m the service of his coimtry during the war His political 
wntiDgs of that period and Immediately after were collected 
in Guerra e Fede and Dopo la vittorw He also published an 
important historical contribution of Studi WcAionl In 1918 
he was called to the faculty of the University of Rome as pro- 
fessor of philosophy and has absented himself from that chair 
for only twenty months, to assume public office. 

From 1920 on Gentile published vohrmincnisly as a result 
of his researches m Itnlmn philosophy and literature. He also 
published a series of lectures on the phflosophy of religion, 
Dtscorti di reltgione, which deserve attention In the recon 
structlon penod he participated in a heated controversy over H 
problema scolasttea del dopoguerro After the revolution, in 
October 1922, Gentile, though at the time not a member of the 
Fascist Party, was called by Premier Mussolini to head the 
Ministry of Public Instruction He held that position until 
June of 1924, when he was reliewd of the work at his own 
request His writings as minl<tter are collected in Fasasmo al 
govemo della scuola The educational laws of 1922 were the 
first new and organic ones Italy had had since the Gnviti Laws 
of 1859 1 They have been hl^y praised and severely con 
demned, as all good reforms will be When Gentile left the 
Ministry he had done his work The rest could be, and was, 
left to his followers Gentile was more a philosopher than a 
Minister He made the mistakes that most philosophers would 
mate when given the opportunity to be kings. His errors were 
not few, but they were the errors of the amateur politician, the 
sudden changes which stimulate opposition. He was most 
critically attacked on philosophic grounds by positivists and 
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Catholics The noisiest outcry, however, came from those 
officials whom his introduction of efficient organization had 
relieved of office and from those students denied entrance to 
various institutions by a severe but much needed raising of 
academic standards Gentile must have been glad to return to 
his chair of philosophy 

Since 1922 Gentile has been a Senator of the King and a 
member of the Grand Council, a member of the committee on 
the refoim of the constitution of the state, has headed numer- 
ous cultural and educational groups, and is now in charge of 
the publication of the Graiide Enaclopedm Itahana In 1920 
he founded his own review, Gtornale criUco della filosofia ita- 
hana, he was founder of the Instituto nazionale jasctsta di cul- 
tura, and edits its organ, Educazione jasctsta He has pub- 
lished several works on poliUcal philosophy, notably Che cosa 
^ tl fasctsmo, Fasctsmo e cultura, and Origmi e dottnna del 
jasctsmo Among his most recent writings is an important book 
in the field of aesthetics He contributes often to current poli- 
tical, educational, and philosophical discussions Professor H 
Wilden Carr said of him, ‘Tt is doubtful if there is a more 
influential teacher m the intellectual world today ” “ 

A study of Italian idealism shows two features to be out- 
standing In the first place, idealistic tendencies seem to find 
a natural home in Italian minds From the time of Vico they 
have welcomed a type of thinking that has counted the activity 
of the knowing subject among the contributions to knowledge 
An unagmative and artistic people, they seem to prefer the 
actuality of existence as we mterpret it to the bare “givenness” 
of existence objectively considered Like the Germans, they 

Trans by H Wdda. Carr (Mac- 
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are not afraid to question common sense, as the thinker who 
embraces Idealism must do But unlike most of the Germans, 
their texts of idealism are characteristically IjTlcal and poetic, 
the continuous reiteration more or less elaborated of a simple 
and full hearted point of Wew 

Secondly, actual idealism seems to terminate one of the 
major dc\*clopmcnts of the Idealistic position. It has been part 
of Gentile s function to critjarc preceding idealisms He refers 
most often in his historical criticism of Idealism to Kant and 
Hegel Though he rejoices In the tradition set by Vico, has 
been a great scholar of GalluppI and Ro<mini and Giobcrli, 
and was strongly Influenced b> Sp'\%enla, one feels that he 
found hls greatest stimulation In the German idealists He 
carries out the Idealistic demand for a unlx-er^ and ncccssar> 
knowledge with unique rigor, and bnngs the tcndcnc) toward 
the exdurivc reality of the mind to Its logical limit by rccog 
nlang that any division of reality is a product of the act of 
thinking and that if we seek certain knowledge of the real 
we must look toward the act of thinking in its essential unit\ 

It IS these two features that make a study of actual Idealism 
both significant and interesting One might trace the de\clop- 
ment of Gentile's idealism from its beginnings in educational 
thought, through the negative cnlicism of the Teorh dcUo 
spinlo to the construcliv’c contribution of the Sistema di logica 
and thence to hls later political philosophy But for an under 
standing of the position this course Is unnecessary, for Gen 
tiles philosophic writings beginning with La rinascttii deW 
idcoUmo and ascending through La rijorma dcUa diaUtlica 
ftegdiana and Vatto del pcnucro came alto puro to the more 
systematic works, represents a constant development and con 
tinuDUs reallration. There is no retracing of steps or negation 
of doctrines previously held The Sistema di logica contains 
the key to all that goes before It and all that follows Gentile’s 
interpretation of art, religion, science, education, gmemment 
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and history is probably best studied in writings bearing di- 
rectly on these subjects But the validity of this interpretation 
can be studied only in the philosophic judgments, the logic and 
the epistemology and the metaphysics, which underlie it These 
judgments and the philosophic system which they constitute 
are to be found in the Ststema di logtca, which Gentile has him- 
self characterized as the constructive expression of his philos- 
ophy which follows the destructive criticism embodied in the 
Teoria dello spirito ^ 

Therefore this study of actual idealism will concern itself 
chiefly with an exposition and critical estimate of the doctrines 
contained m the Ststema di logtca. To many readers, however, 
a brief historical and systematic description of actual idealism 
will be helpful by way of introduction It may also be prof- 
itable to consider in words other than Gentile’s the metaphy- 
sical and epistemological difficulties with which he finds him- 
self faced and the reasons why the solutions to these difficulties 
given by philosophers of the past are to him not satisfactory' 
Hence Part One will describe Gentile’s position and restate 
his argument For a more detailed account of the destructive 
aspects of this philosophy the reader may refer to Professor 
Carr’s translation of the Teorta dello spmto 

° Ststema dt logtca (Ban, Latcrza, Vol 1, 1922 , Vol II, 1923), Vol II, p 327 
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Chapter One 


GENllUa’S ACTUAL IDEALISM 

Actual idealism is essentially a simple doctrme an'nng out 
of an unusually rigorous interpretation of the function of pUlos- 
ophy and a persistent endeavor to discover the consequent 
nnhire of truth, Gentile seeks what philosophers have long 
sought, a universal and necessary knowledge made up of un 
demable judgments about the nature of reality His funds 
mental pomt of departure from the phllosophiea of the past is 
found in a single criticiam ^riiich he ninkps of them all He seeks 
to TTinVe an accusation out of the recognixed fact that in all of 
them troth and reality are independent of the act of knowing 
His accusation Is that such truths must lack ulhmpte verity and 
that such realities must be abstract Philosophers before Gen 
tile have been aware of the difficulties involved in building a 
system from such truths and describing snch a reahty, but none 
before have thought these difficulties as great as those Involved 
in a doctrine for which all reality b gathered withm the umty 
of the act of thinking 

So far as Gentile b concerned the movement which has col 
minnted In actual idealism began with TCant It was "KAnt who 
understood so thorou^ily the necessity of introducing the activ 
ity of the knowing subject as contributory to a strictly philo- 
sophic knowledge. But Kant’s was only a first step Heleftunex 
plamed, and inexplicable within his doctrine, the multipUdties 
of sensation and of the categones Whence these multiplicities? 
They represent one of the clearly recognixed difficulties In the 
Kantian id«iH<TTn T Ikp many others, Gentile b unwilling to lake 
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these multiplicities for granted Furthermore, the Noumenon 
at the foundation of Kant’s doctrine is arrived at by way of a 
judgment which may at least be described as uncertain An 
entity, separated from and therefore objective to the act of 
knowmg, may be guessed at, but can it be known? Finally, 
whence the distinction between knowledge and action implied 
by Kant m the separation of pure and practical reasons? This 
third criticism of Kant is less common than the other two but as 
old as the Gorgias in origin If knowledge is the only real activ- 
ity, practical action is rather the outward and visible sign of 
knowledge than a result of it Action cannot belie true knowl- 
edge to say that a culprit “knows better” loses meaning It is 
this aspect of Gentile’s doctrine tliat gives it the name actual 
ideahsm 


It is curious that Gentile does not refer more often to Fichte, 
for of all German philosophers Fichte is most nearly Gentile’s 
spiritual brother They come at identical points in the histones 
of their respective countries, preach the same political philos- 
ophy, and hold in the same high regard the education given by 
a nation’s schools They make the same criticism of the Noume- 


non, and reach out toward the same concept of the dialectic 
process as the key to necessity and universality in knowledge 
For both men the moraUy free function of self-awareness is a 
central concept For both its activity, rather than tlie influence 
of independent objects, gives experience IVhen Gentile cliar- 
acterizes his system as “actual idealism” he should recognize the 
actualism of the Fichtean philosophy as pioneer work m rela- 
^ there is any truth in generalizations about 

ae doctrines of Fichte and Gentile, it may be said that while 

fiatLTf M f Gentile is 

wlf same onto- 

f ® the multiplicity of Kantian 

categories to the unity of the creative acUvity of the Ego as 

tde also does But beyond that point the differences begin 



gentile’s actual idealisu S 

to appear In the first place, for Fichte the dialectic activity 
always rests in the Ego This Ego, as creative of the world, 
seems in Fichte to possess a real existence previous to that crea 
tlon We must not at this pomt define Gentile’s Ego, but we 
may say that for Gentile the Ego must find its existence in the 
act of creating the real of which U Is a part Fichte begins with 
a real tbinting entity whereas Gentile begins with the act of 
thinting which must be creative even of that entity Qmte 
dearly the difficulties which Gentile must face and which Fichte 
avoids, are those usually attached to solipsism In the second 
place, Fichte Is removed from solipsism in that he finds a place 
in his metaphysics for the Absolute Ego which he calls God, not 
a personal God but God os the moral order of the world In the 
Fichlean philosophy It is this moral order previous to the act 
of thinking about It and to every action, which gives moral sane 
tlon to the free act But it is easily seen from what has already 
been said that this way is not open to Gentile For him the act 
of thiokmg must somehow contain within itself all moral and 
all truth value. The world order, so characteristic of the Fich 
tean philosophy as pre-eminently moral, is for Gentile a meta 
physical impossibility We may say that Fichte s motives, rising 
out of his Interpretation of the function of philosophy, arc the 
same as Gentile s, and that the ingredients employed in the dia 
lectic of Fichte are all that Gentile employs However Gentile 
carries the raelnphyslcal Inquiry beyond cither the Individual or 
the Absolute Ego to that ultimate singe of one type of idealistic 
thinking at which all existence centers aroimd the act of think 
ing in and for itself and creative of everything which it thinks 
The nse which Hegel made of Fichte’s doctrine is evidence 
that Fichte went only part of the way Hegel interpreted the 
dialectic as informing us of an Absolute wherein all theses and 
antitheses are gathered For Hegel the Absolute Is the total 
thought of the world which the finite thinking of the Individual 
and of the race is ever approaching but which it can never reach 
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The Absolute is knowable in tlie sense that it is the ultimate 
reality which gives verity to thinking But in itself it is un- 
knowable because infinite Gentile’s criticism of Hegel is in 
part similar to his criticism of Kant and Fichte If the Nou- 
menon and the Ego cannot be known with certainty because 
separated from the act of thinking, the Absolute is in the same 
sense unknowable How can we find ulbmate verity for the 
thinking by which it is initially “known”? The Hegelian meta- 
physics IS productive of the norms of the Hegelian logic, but 
what are the nouns of the logic by which we first arrive at the 
metaphysics? To Gentile the Absolute is quite as unthinkable 
philosophically as the world order of Fichte Mr. C E M Joad 
puts the issue with great clarity in his Introduction to Modern 
Philosophy Hegel taught as Fichte did, he says, that thought 
is a hving concrete reality, the only existent of which w^e have 
certain knowledge, that from which all interpretations of reality 
must issue Gentile finds it incompatible with this that tliere 
could be a total concrete unity of thought (the Absolute) which 
gives mtelhgibility to mdividual thinking Later Hegelians in 
England and the Umted States clung to the latter tenet. Gentile 
holds to the former And it is out of this former tenet, previ- 
ously asserted by both Fichte and Hegel but taken in more stnet 

seriousness by Gentile, that Gentile builds his entire actual 
idealism 


GenUle’s relation to the course of German ideaUsm is clear 
He starts at the same point at which Fichte did, correcting and 
furthering the imtial attempt of Kant to introduce the activity 
^ the knower among the contribuhons to certain knowledge 
e beheves, as Fichte did, that the basis of certain knowledge 
must somehow be contained within the dialectic of the thm t-. n g 

FiS difficulties which prevented 

Pet, ‘"^51 philosophic real is the dialec- 

nmlTa “Attached, and which today conbnue to 

P vent a more earnest exploration of the path Gentde has 
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chosen Itwasprobably Fichte’s recogmUon of these difficulties 
that was responsible for the direction taken by the 
school Hence it is Gentile’s position that ideali*im, defined os 
that school of thought which attempts to find the material of 
thinking within the act of thinking, must retrace Its steps from 
Hegel to Fichte and, beginn»ng with the act of thinking, derive 
from it alone a universal and necessary knowledge Gentile be- 
heves sincerely that this can be done and with profit 

In this return to Fichte and “reform” of Hegel, Croce is in 
company with Gentile The history of the relation of these two 
men’s thinking previous to the revolution is given by Croce in 
his Introduction to The Reform of Educaiion ' 

Our general conception of phflosophy as simply phDosophy of 
the spirit — of the inbjcct, and never of nature, or of the object- — 
has developed a pc^llnr stress In GenlDe, for whom phBoso^y Is 
above all that point In whkh every abstraction Is uvciu>me and 
submerged In the concretcDess of the act of thought whereas for 
me philosophy b esseotlaDy methodology of the one real and con 
Crete Thinking— of historical Thinking So that while he strongly 
emphflsifes unity, I no less energetically Inabt on the distinction and 
dialectics of the forms of the spirit as a nw^snry formation of the 
methodolc^ of historical judgwnt. 

For both Croce and Gentile only the mind is real But Croce 
makes a division of the activity of the mind into Theoretlcnl 
(intuition and conception) and Practical (economic and ethi 
cal) moments As Mr Joad says, these articulations of experi 
ence are not the result of the mind's reflection upon or deduction 
about Itself, they are assumed or given They describe the char 
acter of experience We have remarked that Gentile carries the 
tendency toward the exclusive reality of the mind to Its logical 
limit. Such being the case, even the four fold division of Croce’s 

^ op dt p. z. The reUUon betwe en Croce tad Oentfle after tbe advent of 
haa, anfortnn ti4y been Utter For Croce’s crfiid*^ of tbe SUtewta ^ 
iorfee tee La CrHka for tbe lOtb of Janoaiy 1924 On Geotlle'i lUe ace tbe 
einlocoe to the Slsuma dl letk* and the Protmio b tbe first numb^ of tbe 
Chrrul* criike b 1920 
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must go Any multiplicity, be it that of the mmd and something 
outside of the mmd or even a division of the activity of the mind, 
IS arbitrary As m the case of tlie Noumenon in the begin- 
nmg, whence this division? How do we know that there is such 
a division? Croce can give no answer which is universal and 
necessary 

We have reached the point beyond which we cannot go First 
we lost the Noumenon, then the Ego, and then die Absolute. 
And now we lose even the activity of the mind in any but its 
essential unity as act of thmkmg. Obviously we cannot lose the 
act of thinking Not only is the act of thinking real but it is the 
only real and is indivisible Everj^thing else is immanent in it 
This is the stuff out of which the web of actual idealism is spun 


® © 


Actual idealism suffers appreciably from the difficulty en- 
countered m describing it Its most essential characteristic is 
that of activity The familiar example of the oak, used to illus- 
trate the Aristotelian doctrine of development, offers a clear 
parallel The reality of the oak is the reality of a process of de- 
velopment It involves various changes of form and of matter 
which, taken together, give the life history of the tree At no 
smgle pomt in that history do we have the real oak The 
instant yields only a stiU-life abstraction of the dynamic and 
changmg tree, it misses the essential umty of the whole The 
oak IS more than the acorn, more than the gnarled old veteran, 
more than the skeleton holding tenaciously to its withered 
leaves, more than the green foliage of midsummer And, simi- 
larly, the act of inking of Gentile, the tem,ero fcnsantc, is 
somettong more than any individual thought once thought, any 

not a static concept produced by that act 
Many commentators m interpretmg actual idealism have 
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made the mistake of attaching acts of thinVIng to some entity 
which might entertain them and thereby give them umty The 
unity is there and demands adequate explanation But it is 
essential to an understanding of Gentile’s doctrine to realize that 
for him this unity of which we all are aware can be given only 
by the act of thinking in and for itself Obviously, in a philos- 
ophy for which only thinking is real the empincal individual 
which is so often Invoked is not helpfuL The errors into which 
commentators have fallen demonstrate that it is not so obvious 
that this unity mnnot be given even by a transcendent * Ego 
Though Gentile does not himself always realize it, the Ego is as 
indefensible within a doctnne of complete immanentism as the 
empincal mdividual or any other entity taken as prior to the act 
of thinking Like the empincal individual it is m certain 
respects a convenient abstraction, but it should not rlaim meta 
physical significance No matter how ertreme it may seem at 
first, one must constantly remind oneself that over and above 
the act of thinking in and for itself there is for Gentile nothing 
that enjoys real existence. Although idealism is usually de- 
scribed as ^ocentric, we shall see later that Gentile s doctrine 
IS more accurately described as logocentric. The distinction is 
important The act of thinking, with its self-contained logical 
prlnaples, is all that Gentile has to utilize No concept for which 
that act Is responsible Is eligible for metaphysical consideration 
GM^pt to be dismissed ns an abstmetiom This is the root of the 
difficulty in descrfbmg actual idealism It is almost impossible 
to set down Gentfle’s metaphysics, for even “act of thinking” 
must be entertained not as a fact but as the act itself in which 
it la entertained. This idea Is no more difficult than that with 
which we are all familiar which states that happiness Is found 
only in the seeking of it For Gentile reality, like happiness, is 
found only in the process ^ich seeks It 

Thb word, wUdi wd appear often in the pment study b tued In its Utoal 
sense to dcacribe arhsterer b amsidered to Ue beyond the bounds of the set of 
thfnkfnj. It has no cotmectlon with the IT nthn iji(««rTtng 
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Another major point which will be helpful at the beginning 
of any account of actual idealism, though one in seeming con- 
tradiction with what has j'ust been said, is that this doctrine is 
essentially humanistic This is not to say that human beings as 
such are of major importance, but rather that human tliinking 
occupies the central position Actual idealism is humanistic in 
the sense that the act of thinking as we know it is essentially 
a human phenomenon It was the non-humanistic aspect of the 
philosophies prevalent m Italy at the turn of the century that 
provided the stimulus for Gentile’s work The Catholic philos- 
ophers had placed great emphasis on the transcendent realities 
of rehgion, God and moral law The human had by these men 
been made subordinate to the superhuman They were followed 
by an unusually mihtant school of positivists, headed by 
Roberto Ardigo This second group stressed the importance of 
nature and natural law They had subordinated human beings 
to the external world and its hierarchy of connexiUes Gentile 
has chosen to concern himself with the sense in which God and 


moral law, and nature and natural law, and any other entities 
which have m the history of philosophy been taken as ultimate, 
are ^emselves the creations of man’s thinking He believes that 
It is in the progress of man’s thinking that God has been given a 
place m ^e realm of value, and nature a place in the cosmos 
No doctrine could be more thoroughly humanistic than this in 
which man is creator of the worlds in which he lives This crea- 
tion must, of course, obey certam laws For Gentile these laws 

, f ’tself That IS why the 

ft.ndamental doctnnes are to be found in a system oj log, a It is 

that must'hTf 

th^ must be studied with the greatest care. 
idelSsrrZ'Tr^ l actual 

m Its unity In a sense this entire study will constitute an at- 
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tpTTi pf fn nnn wKr fhflt q \if>g tinn It will be best at this point, how 
ever, to content ourselves with a bare statement of the status 
which these multipliaties enjoy in the Gentilian metaphysics 
If only the act of thinking is real what description can we find 
of the individual objects which surround us m a room? Their 
importance to us is obvious. And what about ourselves as mdi 
viduals? What is our status? We speak easily of ourselves, 
scratching our mosquito bites or planning our futures We 
usually consider ourselves to be more than mere acts of think 
mg Also, what of the laws of nature, which carry on whether 
we regard them or not? They are not only vitally important but 
they seem to be essentially mdependent of our thinking acts 
What can Gentile say of all of these things while retaining a 
doctnne which In Its very beginnings demes them metaphysical 
recogmbon? Everyone will admit that it would be suiadal for 
the actual idealist to deny a legitimate and mejiningful thinking 
about the multiplicity of objects which transcend the act of 
thinking There are those who on this score dismiss Gentile with 
the charge that he has been mdiscreet enough to bring about his 
own destruction by his in«n«itence upon a relentless immanent 
isnu A moment’s generous consideration will, however, lead m 
a direction which is probably more fruitful and certainly more 
reasonable Gentile is an Intelligent man, and no Intelligent man 
is interested m developing a philosophy which is palpably 
absurd because self-destructive If Gentile has erred in his 
thinking he is too competent a thinker to have erred so early So 
much for a certain type of cntiHsm 

We shall assume it reasonable to suppose that this too-prompt 
denial to actual IdeaHsm of the posslbflity of denying multiplic 
ities may be laid to undue haste in interpreting the meaning 
mtended when it takes a position which appears to be so extreme. 
Gentile does not mean that there are no objects m our rooms or 
rooms In our houses, nor that there are not men and women in 
the world, nor that there are no natural laws He does not mean 
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that these things are figments of the imagination He argues only 
that the demands of logic limit the conclusions that may be 
reached m our thmkmg about these entities and laws, that they 
may be studied in and for themselves but that such a study will 
not lead to an understanding of reality And the understanding 
of the real is the problem of philosophy Perhaps the major dis- 
agreement between Gentile and those who will not go his way 
begms right at this point When Samuel Johnson defied Bishop 
Berkeley by striking his cane on the pavement he was giving 
utterance to a demand upon philosophers which most of them 
feel called upon to respect Not so Gentile Most philosophers 
consider it the function of philosophy to refine, or illuminate, 
common sense It is common sense to believe in a pluralistic 
universe it is common sense to beheve that other men exist it is 


common sense to place active reliance on the laws of nature 
Most philosophers move away from common sense only to ex- 
plain it more clearly Gentile sees m common sense something 
essentially non-phdosophical He moves away from it in order 
to deny it significance Furthermore, most philosophers agree 
that the study of parts leads to an understanding of the whole, 
that the study of these multiphcities leads to an understanding 
of the real even though the multiphcities are not m themselves 
rcal Gentile is m fundamental disagreement with this position 
He begms by definmg the ‘<real” as the totahty of the thmkable, 
and asserts that the only proper metaphysical study of parts 
considers them as parts-of-the-whole Certainly the multiphcities 
above mentioned are not usually considered in this manner but 

be^XSes " 


understand this position better by way of a 
m^btonr^’d befL r n 

watch Irrid J f “P^f multipliaty by taking the 

atch apart and spreading the parts around on the table I may 
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now proceed to rlf«»dfy these objects. I may rlp«ydfy them ac 
cording to material, setting the jewels apart from the metals and 
then subdividing according to metals I may classify them in a 
number of ways according to weight, I may classify them accord 
ing to function, separating the moving parts from the stationary 
ones I may cla'^sify the wheels according to the number of 
cogslnMch I may classify the objects according to shape, mov 
mg even mto the aesthetic sphere And so on od tnjimium Sup- 
pose I bring a physicist, a chem^t, a metallurgist, an artist, and 
a watchmater to study these parts Each acting tn his pectdiar 
function will male a different study of them E^ch of the first 
four win study them without regard to their function m the 
whole, will treat them as abstractions The watrhmnVer,incon 
trast, win study them as parts of a watch, that Is, concretely 
Considered m relation to the watchmnLer^s art the studies of the 
first four win be partial, each alone unable to account for the 
watch functioning as a timepiece. Although the contnbutioDa of 
each of the four are of unquestionable Importance to the watch 
maker they are abstract in the sense that they are as studies 
entirely arbitrary in relation to his work The assembled watch 
tells time, neither the physical characteristics, nor the chemical 
elements, nor the aUoys, nor the shapes ns shapes teh time 
The paraUel should be clear The parts of the watch corre- 
spond to the muItipUdties in human experience the unity of the 
assembled watch corresponds to the unity of the real As long 
as we study multipUaties as such, whether atoms or stars or 
men or forms or ideas, we are pursuing arts and sciences which 
are partial and abstract in relation to the more comprehensive 
study of philosophy Although these arts and sciences make 
contributions which are of importance to the philosopher, the 
systems which are developed wiUun them are unimportant be- 
cause they are arbitrary Gear ratios and coeffidenta of friction 
and tensile strengths and geometrical shapes exist, in the sense 
that without an understanding of them the watch could not be 
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built The parts exist in the same sense But neither tliese scien- 
tific concepts nor the parts exist, in the sense that none taken by 
themselves will tell time The telling of time is to the findings of 
these four men as the judgments of philosophy are to the find- 
ings of the arts and sciences And tlie watch itself is to its parts 
as reality is to the multiplicities with which we are familiar 
Gentile chooses to define the real in terms of tlic unity into which 
all multiplicities are gathered According to this definition none 
of the multiplicities as such may claim real existence One other 
point Surely the watchmaker is not tlie only one who can tell 
time Perhaps he has made the accurate telling of time possible, 
but he IS not the only man who carries a watch While the 
philosopher is the man whose function is the study of reality, he 
IS not the only one who thinks about it or acts in terms of it 
The thing that the watchmaker alone can do is to build the 


watch The thing that the philosopher alone can do is to inter- 
pret reality The point on which the philosopher may insist is 
that the studies of multipliaties as such wall never lead to the 
understanding of reahty 

Consider the apphcation of this doctrine to tw’o of the most 


prominent systems of multipliaties about which we think, 
human beings and the objects of nature At first acquaintance 
with Gentile’s doctrine that only tlie act of thinking exists one 
IS tempted to coniine him to the acts of his own thinking, for 
ey are the only ones about which he can know witli certainty, 
ow can he know that other men, if there are any, Uiink? The 
argument” that he finds all other men like himself in every 

^eafo^ok^r t consistently 

peaks of acts of thinking of other men” and of “other men” 

Xt:? Take, for example, the latter xL 

ophy Bo le ™ “T ^ “ Pb>los- 

P y o we mean physical objects with certain extensive 
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characteristics? Do we mean the Idea of mnn? Do we mean a 
biological organism which performs certain definite functions? 
It IS not difficult to show that any of these is an abstraction, a 
concept useful only m a limited number of situations It is not 
difficult to show that no matter how persistently we <=^aTnine the 
meaning of “other men” we never come upon anything but um 
versals, which have a status only in our thinking And it is not 
difficult to show that the entire group of abstractions about 
“other men” is an abstraction on the level at which men are 
differentiated from nnlmn]<i, Inammate objects, or Ideas It is in 
this sense that “other men” are denied a real existence They 
simply rannot be found except In the unlversals according to 
which we choose to think them This is not to say that we must 
not think about “other men” or their acts, m fact Gentile is 
among the first to Insist that we mnnot think without employing 
these multipliaties. Abstractions are necessary and inescap- 
able. But Gentile insists that If we are to give them significance 
it must be withm a system of concepts that expresses only an 
arbitrary aspect of that unity of existence mto which he gathers 
all mulUphatles when he speaks of the metaphyslcaL 
The same argument holds with reference to the external 
world No human experience is more common than that which 
tells us that we are surroimded by external objects Nothing is 
more certam than that it is advisable for us to act in respectful 
consideration of them and of their laws Natural scientists have 
found many ways of studying them. But eadi studies them 
according to fixed aspects and eadi studies them as exferiml 
objects It would be futile to disapprove these scientific studies, 
indeed Gentile does not wish to do so But It Is not futile to limit 
the scope of their aignrficance To apply the findings of physics 
to human bemgs may be quite inadvisable the concepts of an 
exact science may iwt be applicable to hirman beings Whether 
the object of study is man or the cosmos the principle Is the 
same The natural scientist is seeking an adequate and practical 
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conceptual system It is not difficult to show tliat no one system, 
Ptolemaic or Copermcan for example, is more right than an- 
other. But one will usually be more useful in interpreting past 
experience for future action. And whatever the conceptual sys- 
tem, it is founded on certain presuppositions or postulates It is 
not that Gentile would wave the world of nature out of existence 
in a practical sense, or even that he would ask us to stop think- 
ing m terms of the concepts of natural science; it is only that by 
the character of our study of nature it docs not qualify as a 
study of the real, interpreted as he interprets it The chief differ- 
ence, perhaps, between actual idealism and the metaphysics 
which It IS endeavoring to replace is that it limits more rigorously 
the philosophic problem 

We have said that Gentile’s study of the metaphysical prob- 
lem will be essentially a logical one since his real is logocentric 
It will be a study of the act of thinking This we shall investigate 
in detail later Suffice it now to describe the major aspects of 
the logic of thought as Gentile interprets them, Man first devel- 
oped a logic of contradictories, this is the logic of all abstract 
systems, whether empirical or rational, and hence called by 
Gentile the “logic of the abstract ” We know the general char- 
acteristics of this logic very well We know, for example, that 
it IS dependent upon initial postulates at both the foundational 
and the post-foundational levels We know also that no matter 
how high the degree of elaboration nothing is developed that 
was not contained in the mitial postulates We know further 
that in the employment of the logic of contradictories initial 
postulates must be accepted without question These imtial 
postulates transcend the act of thinking in the sense that they 
he outside of it and lend it validity This being the case, it is 
obvious that Gentile must reject this logic and seek one which 
shall find the ultimate verity of our thinking within the act 
of thinking itself This quest is the quest of actual idealism 
At this pomt Gentile draws heavily upon the dialectic of 
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Fichte, for it is in thm dialectic and the Heg^lmn logic for which 
it is responsible that he finds the answer to his logical, and 
finally his metaphysical, question. The phrase, “act of think 
ing,” implies mobihty and change To speak Rlmply, that act 
may be described according to stages each of which is an ab- 
straction because only a partial aspect of the whole. The first 
stage is the initial act of thinking, the second is the thought 
which is produced by that act, and the third is the synthp<nq of 
the two in the new act of thinking which takes cogniwmce of 
i^iat has gone before. An analysis such as this over-simplifies 
the situation, almost to the point of falsification Obviously 
these stages merge mto one another But the progress involved 
is one, according to Gentile, which our thinking mnnot escape, 
it is the nature oi thinking m action And it suggests an inter 
pretabon of hirmnn thought and action which is central to actual 
idealism 

To these stages correspond the major phases of human activ 
ity The first stage is that of self-eipression, exemplified m the 
artistic endeavors of man All men seek self-expression for its 
own sake When Beethoven wrote a piano sonata he was crea 
tive for the sake of creation- When my next-door neighbor 
designs a monogram he is creative to the same end This la 
self-expression because it Involves nothing foreign to the pure 
act of thinking and assumes nothing foreign to that act The 
activity taVpq place because it is desirable m and for itself as 
an aesthetic achievement But artistry as such ceases to exist as 
soon as the expression is complete. The Beethoven sonata as it 
appears on paper, in the hands of the publisher let us say ceases 
to be art Art is alive To the publisher the sonata la ink marks 
on paper, a dead thin g It exists once more in the re-creation 
of the pianiqt, whose mterpretatlon literally creates it anew 
And the listener if he is a good one also becomes active artisti 
cally The sound waves (an abstraction!) possess only as much 
aesthetic value as the listener gives thpm Appreciation is 
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limited both by the abihty of the musician and by the ability 
of the listener “Beauty” is illusive because an abstraction All 
artists seek it, but discover that they possess it in the moment 
of creation only to lose it with the completion of their work 
Beauty is an experience, not an eternal object, but only one 
aspect of human experience Indeed to speak of artistic activity 
alone is to speak of an abstraction No man is pure artist and 
nothing more For one thing, he must work m some objective 
medium, however fleeting, and learn to accept its limitations 
For another, he must live with his fellow men The artist who 
seeks absolutely free self-expression can never find it, nor 
should he Life is more than art, and the judgments of life 
involve more than purely aesthetic considerations. The man 
who seeks only self-expression may be simply ineffectual, like 
Shelley’s angel, or he may be a nuisance He is leading a life 
built around a barren concept We tend either to ignore him or 
distrust him His concept is barren, and it may be perilous The 


great artist is great because he is more tlian an artist, because he 
has^ learned the funcUon of art m the larger realm of human 
activity of which art is only a part 

The artist must work in a medium art must produce some- 
thmg objective This suggests the second stage in the dialectic 
of thinking The act of thinking is essentially an act which 
toks something It is productive Thought, when completed, 
becomes object and ceases to be act There are a number of 
mportant systems of thought produced by the act of thinking 
Gentile ,s concerned chiefly >,.th two of these, religion end 

conduct JS created by man m answer to problems of 

oufai^ T I ® ^ho has gone 

inA^d I 'values which transcend his 

“thont or"" of 

which ritn ha gS -'=-”8 

B u nas lor (aentUe The man or woman kneeling in 
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prayer is bowed before something not himself which makes for 
righteousness, is expressing the smallness of the individual 
before the vast world of human bemgs that are and that are yet 
to be The man who leads the good life Is the man who sees 
beyond himself and beyond the present moment toward moral 
values which lead far away from the “here and now ” Religion 
nourishes the attainment of this perspective 
Natural science is created by man in answer to practical prob- 
lems involved In the manipulation of his environment Whether 
he builds a fire or a suspension bndge he finds aid in scientific 
knowledge. The sdcntisl also is a man who has succeeded in 
getting outside of himself as an individual, a man who recog 
nizes laws of cause and effect which ignore his individual 
desires Like the religious man, the scientist Is essentially dis- 
interested and impersonal Galileo dropping his weights from 
the Leaning Tower of Pisa Is typical of the sdentific attitude. 
The man performing an experiment in the laboratory is express- 
ing the smallness of the Individual before the vast world of 
nature which surrounds and compels him He is trying to find 
out what he must do if he wishes to control his environment 
He may also be seeking knowledge for its own sake In his field. 
At least these seem to be his functions, if we think of him alone 
and disregard his part in the wbole. But we must not think so 
naiiuivly either of him or of the religious man 

Religion and science, loo, tend to emphasize barren and peril 
ous abstractions God and the moral order are concepts, im 
portant to conduct and necessary as postulates, but given slg 
nificance by the thinking in which they are produced rather 
than giving It significance. Nature is also a concept, one which 
has undergone many alterations smee the early Hyloroists We 
cannot think of God or of nature without thinking something 
which our own act of thinking has created Gentile siQirs very 
often that either of the two regarded as Independent of our 
thinking Is unthinLfible Both religion and saence when per 
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suaded that they are seeking entities which transcend human 
thinking become static and overbearing They are too ready to 
come forward with the metaphysical “truth” about morahty 
and nature There is no such truth, because the concepts they 
employ, for all that they may seem to be so, are not meta- 
physical ones We must continually move toward new concepts 
of the good hfe and toward a newer understanding of our en- 
vironment At no point m the history of either religion or 
science would it have been wise to call a halt We must con- 
tinually rethink our problems of conduct and of practice, 
human knowledge is never at an end Hence at no point in either 
rehgion or saence do we come upon the real 
Neither the artist nor the rehgious man nor the scientist, 
when functioning withm the limited sphere of his chosen field, 
can attain harmony m thought or m action If we distrust the 
artist absorbed m the aesthetic quest because he is apt not to be 
either good or practical, we distrust the rehgious man com- 
pletely immersed in his rituals because he is apt not to be prac- 
tical and the scientist who cannot see beyond his laboratory 
apparatus because he is apt to disregard the fundamental issues 
of conduct, and both because they have ceased to be creative 
and expressive of their own mdividuahties We can all recall 
examples of these types, limited m their understanding and 
partial m their judgments Art and religion and science must 
each function in company with the other two The man who 
has not found adequate self-expression, the man who has not 
earned the meaning of the good hfe, the man who has not come 
to understand his environment no one of these is fully human 
according to a harmomous concept of humamty It is m the 
hght of considerations such as these that one may legitimately 
speak of actual idealism as a modern form of humanism In the 
act of thmkmg, which is self-expressive, creative of moral, 
natural and social laws, and continuously active m the advance- 
ment of human understanding, one finds a significant definition 
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of humanity It is almost needless to say that Gentile finds in 
philosophy the fulfillment of these other human activities It is 
philosophy that interprets art and religion and the sciences, and 
finds for each its rightful place in the umty of the whole Each 
by itself conflicts with the others, each by itself tells only part 
of the story Not only does each need to know the others, but 
needs to participate to some extent in the activities of the 
others 

Gentile often speaks of his doctrine as essentially moral m 
character Smce there is nothing external to the act of thinking, 
not even the pnnaple of the dialectic development, that act 
must aeate its own morality And so it does according to 
Gentile every man creates himself as a moral bemg The free 
dom upon which this morality is based is obviously a Spmozan 
freedom, the freedom to act according to the principles of one’s 
own nature, understood in the sense that the act of tliinking 
itself contains the principles eccordmg to which it proceeds and 
Is not constrained by demands arising elsewhere. Here again 
the humnni««tlc emphasis is evident. The good is not something 
outside of man, to which he must submit himself, but is the 
progress Itself of his own development The duty of man is to be 
man, to carry the development of his thinking and his action to 
the highest possible pomL This development, governed by the 
dialectic, is in itself good Indeed it is the only good Man, con 
sldered both hlstoncally and individually, is constantly improv 
ing upon the morality which his thinking has created The 
“actiinh'un” of this type of idpMi«;m comes out very prormnently 
at this point, Man always acts in accordance with his thinkin g, 
and ninnot do otherwise. He Is no wiser than he acts greater 
wisdom would command wiser action. Gentile does not recog 
nire as valid the distinction between theory and practice If 
action is suspended it is part of thinking that this should be 
the case To use Gentfle’s own figure, the philosopher does not 
ait in the second-story window contemplating the hubbub of 
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his fellow men in the street, he joins his fellow men and acts 
with them Hence the often expressed identification of philos- 
ophy and pohtics, when the latter is interpreted in the broadest 
sense as being the entire sphere of practical activity 

Perhaps the clearest expression of Gentile’s doctrine of the 
relation between human beings is given in his interpretation of 
society as bemg hi intCTiote howi'ti& rather tlian mtcf hoiiihics 
Gentile’s objection to the eighteenth century concept of democ- 
racy IS that it mvolves the abstract concept of man as an individ- 
ual separate from other individuals The man who expresses 
at the polls satisfaction or dissatisfaction as political issues 
affect him personally is both selfish and narrow Man in society 
must overcome his individuality and express a striving for tlie 
welfare of the whole Society exists not for the protection of 
individual interests but rather to express something of which 
the individual is only a part This thing is national character 
It appears at that stage in the development of human thinking 
when man begins to see beyond individual concerns to those 
that affect a whole people In accordance with the Vichian tra- 
dition language is an important factor here, for the reality of the 
nation is found in the thinking which is developed, and tliinking 
reqmres language Nationality comes from within the citizens 
of a nation in the sense that it is part of the principle by which 
each citizen thinks Differences in thinking are responsible for 
differences m national cultures However, though Gentile al- 
most always speaks in terms of the nation, there seems to be 
nothing m the dialectic principle which he describes which could 
limit this development to that level The Gentilian dialectic 
moves by contrasts if all nations but one were wiped from the 
face of the earth that one would cease to be a nation It is not 
difficult to imagine the mternationahsm that may arise in the 
West m opposition to the East, or the more complete inter- 
nationalism that would appear if Mr Wells’ Martians should 
invade the earth Internationalism can never be bmlt out of the 
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selfish and narrow desire lo save one's own life and property 
Nor should internationalism destroy the nation any more than 
the nation should destroy the IndIWdual, only out of a fully 
realised nationalism can internationalism arise The s-erj logic 
of our thinking demands IL 

Gentile's identification with Fascism is responsibie for an 
understandable misinterpretation of his political philosophy 
The state is not for him a reality external to the individual in 
which the Individual completclj loses his idenlltj Such a con 
cept is as abstract as the opposing one of the indlsldual ns the 
sole reality "Individual" and “state' arc wajw of thinking 
The state is in intcriore homtne it is the ethical substance of 
human bemgs The state b> its nature depends upon authonty 
and force, hut is interested in neither for its own sake Author 
itj and force must ultimately come from the individuals who 
uuuipose the slate. The slate is founded on the concept of 
dlsapline, which is essential lo the Gentlllan dialectic. We arc 
famdlar with many aspects of that disapline of the individual 
which gives greater freedom rather than less The disapline of 
a foreign language gives the freedom lo explore the literature 
of that language, the disdphne of temperance frees us from 
slavery to alcohol The schoolboy who demands his “freedom" 
to stay away from school, and the imbiber who demands his 
“freedom" to Indulge intcmperatclj , are both demanding an 
abstract and vmreal freedom This is the disapline, based upon 
authonty and force, for which the Gentilian state stands It is 
disdpUne not for its own sake, but for the sake of a super indl 
vidual spirituality, ns Gentile calls it, in which the individual 
partakes Without it the individual ceases to be real, without 
the Individual it is empty 

For wtal of • letter one U>e irord ‘‘nrirU" (and berKC here “aplrltuaUty ) 
b enploycd ta tbb itndy as a traB*Utlon ol the lullu Spliito loaometnu^ 
tioDS cdod htoed lKrt**nlBd curtef aconnotaUen of Intrllectn timtMt seems 
forefpi to Cenilfe'i doclr^ The ItaUia “fplrilo” and the German Olst art 
very and convey a meatrfwf for which there b no adequate Enttlih 

eqidTakst^ 
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Nothing is more basic to actual idealism than the dual char- 
acter here expressed The individual is opposed to the state^ and 
each m itself is an empty abstraction Liberty is opposed to 
law, and each requires the other in order to achieve real sig- 
nificance Morality and right are similarly opposed and similar 
in their mutual dependence Behind it all is the ancient prob- 
lem of particulars and umversals, which for Gentile are equally 
abstract and equally empty as interpretations of reahty They 
are abstract and empty because once thought they are given, 
on the one hand by realists and on the other by nominalists, a 
status more fundamental than the thinking by which they are 
entertained Nothing once thought, objecbfied and therefore 
static, can be real The real is act, the act of thinking A final 
illustration of this may be found in the Gentilian doctrine of 
good and evil There are no eternal virtues toward which man 
IS striving, and no deadly sms which he must seek to avoid 
Morality is not as clean-cut or as easy as that We are con- 
stantly improving our moral msight, at no point may we call a 
halt It is this improvement, this continuous widening of the 
horizon of understanding, that is the good We cannot devise 
equations of pleasure and pain we can reach no final judgments 
about eternal venties Truth is dynamic, it is constantly being 
made And today’s truth is tomorrow’s error Similarly, both 
m the history of the race and m the history of the individual, 
today’s good is tomorrow’s evil The only truth is the stnving 
for truth, and the only good is striving for good Good and evil 
are closely linked The man who is not tempted cannot be good, 
just as the man who knows no fear cannot be courageous Good- 
ness mvolves the presence rather than the absence of evil. We 
shall find the application to logic of this general principle of 
duality most important 

The implications of actual ideahsm for a philosophy of his- 
tory are qmte clear With so dynamic a reality, one in which 
today s truth is tomorrow’s error and today’s virtue tomorrow’s 
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vice, the very facts of history cease to be important as such 
The real history is the thinking of the historian in action Once 
wntten history becomes dead fact, caught up again in the 
vitality of the real only as part of the thlntnig oi the historian 
who follows* Gentile uses with great fondness the pTnmple of 
Plato to illustrate this point. The Plato we know is our own 
creation. He is the mnn we come to know when we read his 
works and read about him We do not know him as a fact m 
the past, we know him as a man and a philosopher Was he bom 
m 428 B c ? There is an historical fact, but in itself entirely 
devoid of significance. It is a ^ical abstraction We are apt 
to forget that we can never know Plato directly Whether we 
know him through the medium of the andent Greek or through 
a modem commentator, we are always dependent upon an mter 
pretatioEL For the Txmacus even when read in the 

originfll is a very difierent thing to Mr Whitehead from what 
it was to Jowett The difference between the Plato of the 
Middle Ages and the Plato of the twentieth century is even 
more apparent Each is limited by the ideology of its time Even 
the Plato of his contemporaries was limited One has only to 
consider varying first hand judgments about the same person 
today to understand this The Plato we know is our creation 
He IS one man when we first read The Republic he is another 
when we have read all of the dialogues He is one man to the 
sophomore he is another to the graduate student a few years 
later He is present only m the act of thinking, and he changes 
with the development of our thinking 
And so with all history It Is not the bare record of objective 
and indisputable facts to treat it in this way is to lose Its sig 
nificance in a barren and static chronological system. Consider 
the ‘Tiare facts” of the history of modem Europe There are 
so many of them that no historian ever records thpm ^11, He 
makes a selection, and his selection is in terms of what he think* 
importanL In other words, he is interpreting We are de- 
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pendent for all of the history we know upon the interpretations 
of the historians who have preceded us A French and a German 
history of modern Europe are quite different It is not even con- 
ceivable that someone might write a “history” which would 
contain all of the facts about the rise of modern Europe, a 
“history” which would be objectively correct No man can live 
. for a thousand years and see everything that happens at first 
hand If he did, he would be seeing through his oivn mind and 
no two minds ever see quite alike Furthermore, he would be 
dependent on his interpretation of the two thousand years that 
had gone before for what he saw And how would he choose to 
organize his “history”? Wnbat would be his chapter headings? 
Any orgamzation he chose would in itself be an interpretation 
of the “facts ” The reality of history is the reality of historical 
thinking which is actually going on The material which comes 
to us from the historians of the past is only the matenal of the 


present act of thinking The histories of today, with their 
emphasis on economic factors, are qmte different from the his- 
tones of yesterday And what will the histories of tomorrow be 
like? We flatter ourselves unduly if we think that the historians 
of the future wiU not employ interpretations of which we cannot 
even dream. This concept of history gives a clear understand- 
ing of what Gentile means when he says that the act of thinking 
hterally creates the world m which we hve, whether it be tlie 
nature which surrounds us, the rehgion wherein we find guid- 
ance, or the past of which we usually consider ourselves to be 
e product Only in a narrow sense are we the product of the 
past the p^t IS far more the product of ourselves 
No descnpUon of actual ideahsm would be complete ivithout 
some reference to Gentile’s philosophy of education Not only 

but It was 

I t T.T ® =‘bout pedagogical problems that he arrived 

at actual idealism The ordinary multipliaty of pupil teacher 
and material to be taught, is of courL sLuo'Ily lidded 
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Education is not absolutely free self-eiqiression, nor preparation 
for an imm ortal life, nor training m mental skills and bodily 
habits, It IS the development of the spinL To study the child as 
a physical object, or a psycho-physical apparatus, or a soul, or 
an organum, is to miqs the true reality of the child, its act of 
thinking No one has seen more clearly than Gentile the Hangers 
in any attempt to study education scientifically Gentile’s con 
cept has much in common with the Neukitmanismuz of von 
Humboldt and Herder m its reaction against the Aujklanmgz 
sett 

The character of the Hialecdc is most evident m the study 
of the educative atuahom The teacher is teacher by virtue of 
an abflity to enter the spirit of the child, to understand the 
thinking of the child m all of the verity it has for that child The 
teacher must not separate himself from the child as a superior, 
intellectual or otherwise, bat must meet the child on his own 
ground and stimulate the development of that child’s own think 
ing He is not the distributor of pre-digested facts His author 
ity must be tempered by the spontaneous thinking within the 
child. And, simriarly, the child Is pupil by virtue of an ability 
to enter the mind of the teacher, to understand the thinking of 
the teacher In all of Its verity The child must not think of 
himself as Infenor, but recognire his own thinking as true until 
he himeielf sees the need for new judgments In short, pupil and 
teacher are united in the act of education, which is a spintual act 
■Rnrh by himself represents a partial aspect of education, and 
each considered In him^df Is an abstraction. Furthermore, the 
curriculum and the books which It prescribes lack reality 
Education is not to be found m books it is to be found m think 
mg The curriculum lacks life until given it by the thinking of 
pupil and teacher Are they studying a poem? The poem be- 
comes art when re-created by tefl^her and pupil m the reading of 
It imtil then it is prmting, but not poetry Are they studying 
physics? The phrase is unfortunate. There is no physics-in 
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itself There is the child’s concept of nature and there is the 
teacher’s concept of nature, and the teacher is seeking by a 
definite logical process to develop the pupil’s concept, not simply 
to hand down preconceived laws No teaching is less fruitful 
than that in which the pupil is passive and has poured into him 
an encyclopedic multiplicity of “knowledges ” 

It IS not difficult to see that in such a concept of the educative 
process there can be no objective goal The teacher is seeking 
to stimulate the thinking of the pupil in whatever direction its 
principle of action takes it There is nothing final or absolute 
about the teacher’s knowledge, the teacher exerts authority 
only m insuring a steady progress according to the dialectic 
principle This principle involves, as Gentile interprets it, four 
stages The child must be artistic, must be encouraged to self- 
expression The child must learn to submit himself to moral 


principles The child must learn to submit himself to tlie imper- 
sonality of natural and social law And, finally, the child must 
come to an understanding of these phases of his mental develop- 
ment accordmg to a philosophy which shall gather them all into 
a unity The disciphne of education is based on both the author- 
ity of the teacher and the freedom of the child Both must 
contribute or there is no education It is not difficult to see that 


such an education will emphasize the humanities The aim is 
the same as that of the Nmhimiamsmns, a Bildimg zur Suvian- 
itat Tn a humanistic endeavor of this kind, the tilings that man 
has done and thought m the past are most significant In the 
study of hterature the thoughts of the greatest thinkers are 
brought again to hfe, one discourses with and is stimulated by 
great mmds In history one makes part of one’s own thinking 
the sigmficance of the past as we come to know it and are learn- 
ing 0 mterpret it In the arts one learns of the strivings of sen- 
sitive artists to express the thmking that is going on within them 

man f h l^umanities, in short, we learn about 

man through a study of what he has done and what he has 
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thought One bcgms to xmderstand better what it means to be 
fully and hannomously a man Through the study of man and 
of the products of his thlnling one learns what humanity Is 
One experiences that fullness and vitality of spint for which 
education strives m promoting development This development 
is infinite, it leads we know not where, and we must encourage 
it to proceed as long as it is logically sound But It is a procedure 
according to definite stages, and this definiteness must be pre- 
served That is why the teacher Is part of the process In the 
philosophy of the act of thinking education finds its meaning 
m promoting the harmony and fullness of human develop- 
ment Beyond this harmony and this fullness, indeterminate 
as It may seem, there is no goal This is humanism pure and 
iinnHoycd 

The dialectic of the spirit is the thread upon which the entire 
doctrme of actual idealism is strung We have tned to sum 
manxe here the Interpretation of the significance of that dla 
lectlc which Gentile him^f makes It is entirely possible that 
at certain pomts Gentile has gone astray in his Interpretation, 
indeed it has already been suggested that with regard to the 
issue between nationalism and mtemationnH«an he falls to see 
the Implications for the latter One feels that m most of his 
political wntmg his enthusiasm for the new Italy has limited his 
scope. On the other hand there are many points at which his 
Interpretations are unusually profound No teacher who is sen 
sitive to the educative situation and his relation to his stu 
dents will doubt the profundity of Gentile’s thoughts in that 
field And there is much in GentHe’s interpretation of the func 
tlon of the saentist that would bear emphasis todav But these 
many questions of the interpretation of the metaphysics of 
actual idealism are, relative to certam others, of lesser impor 
tance m the evaluation of Gentile’s philosophy He may have 
made errors in the application of his fundamental doctrines 
but an Investigation into the existence of such errors is probably 
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of less significance at the moment than a study of the funda- 
mental doctrmes themselves. 

It IS obvious, for example, that if the act of thinking in its 
essential unity is the only real, that act must be extremely 
potent metaphysically A study of the act of thinking will be a 
study in the field of logic We have given an introductory 
account of the fundamental assumptions upon which Gentile 
bmlds his doctrine We must now proceed to a more detailed 
study of his arg^mient. What are his criteria of “trutli”? Em- 
ploymg these criteria, by what argument does he arrive at his 
charactenzation of the act of thinking as essentially a dialectic 
process? Is this argument valid? Furthermore, having por- 
trayed the dialectic of the act, does he legitimately find in it 
that self-sufficiency of value, both moral value and trutli value, 
that It must contain if it alone is real? The uniqueness of actual 
idealism is that in it logic and metaphysics are combined A 


study of ultimate logical norms involves a study of reality, and 
a study of reality involves the logic of thinking Is this com- 
bmation legitimate? If it is not there is no ground upon which 
actual ideahsm can stand If it is legitimate, the basis of the 
legitimacy will be found in the Sistewa. di logica, Gentile’s 
argument, like that of any philosopher, is based on assumptions 
which cannot be questioned except as they may be found un- 
fruitful Every philosopher must begin with a defimtion of tlie 
real and criteria of truth which may not be doubted except in 
the hght of other defimUons and other criteria In the erection 
of any system of concepts a beginning must be made some- 
where But given these beginnmgs, are the arguments by which 

e philosopher arrives at his doctrine correct? That is is the 
doctrine itself without self-contradiction? And, further, does 
It offer an adequate interpretation of human eivperience? These 
are the questions we shall consider. 

That actual Ideahsm is fruitful is without quesUon It has 
already been shown that its interpretations withm the categories 
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of hnmnn life are significant. It ought not to be too much of an 
anticipation of what is to follow to say at this point that these 
Interpretationa arc not entirdy new It Is the combination of 
them that is novel Actual idealism is a modem version of 
Protagoras’ ‘^lan is the measure of all things ” It is the Carte- 
sian “I think, therefore I am” made into think therefore 
thinking Is ” It is the immanenllsm of Spinoza centered around 
the human act of thinking rather than around God, It Is Berke- 
ley’s Ezit at peretpt without his theology It is the dialectic of 
Fichte made not into a metaphysics of the Absolute but rather 
into a metaphysics of the active spirit Gentile makes the same 
criticism of the older metaphysidans that the neo-positivists 
are now mnkmg At the same time he makes the same insistence 
upon the importance of metaphysical studies that the older meta 
physlnan^ have always made. He is seeking what probably 
has not been so persistently sought before, a metaphysics whldi 
ghflll not be subject to the criticism that it is an arbitrary and 
immediate product of the imagination He is seeking a real 
which need not be taken on faith, and at the same time a norm 
for thinking which shall be an adequate norm and not Involve 
merely the question of expediency If he is successful he will 
have done something which has not been done before. 
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THE ARGUMENT RESTATED 

It is probably more true of idealism than of any other con- 
temporary philosophy that tlie great difficulty in understanding 
It lies m its divorcement from tlie tenets of common sense It 
IS probably also more characteristic of idealism that it rises out 
of what appear to its adherents to be shortcomings in other doc- 
tnnes For these reasons it is necessar>'^ that an adequate intro- 
duction to actual idealism be composed of two stages The first 
stage should be that of negative criticism, in which the difficul- 
ties attached to other doctrines are marked and studied As 
compared with the second stage this first one is easier in the 
proportion that criticism is easier than creation But v.hcn the 
argument leads to so unusual a doctrine as in tlie case of Gentile, 
there is good reason to believe that the exposition of this argu- 
ment will involve equally unusual difficulties On the way to 
understanding a philosopher there is no better exercise than 
that of stating his case in one’s own words This we shall 
attempt to do, quoting directly from Gentile’s writings only 
when a quotation is particularly apt 


* 

“The science of logic arises with the distinction between true 
and false thought, or, more precisely, when one begins to dis- 
tingmsh between thought as fact and thought which has 
value ’ The Sistema di logica is the study of thought as 

^ Ststema Vol I, p 4S 
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having value, the study of the true knowledge of Theaetetus 
200E that is distinguished from true opinion 
It is customary to make a division of the field of logic Into 
noetic and relational logics The former Is taken in part as a 
study of ultimate x'alucs, of theories, critena and definitions of 
truth, etc. It is Immediately epistemological and ultimately 
metaphj'sical The latter Is die study of thought as structure. 
The logfc of Gentile falls uncompromisingly within the former 
The Ststema dt lo^ca might well be entitled Sislema dt filosofia 
or Sislema della metafistea, indeed for English readers such an 
alteration might olrnatc confusion Gentile <a>5 in sc\*cral of 
his most significant passages that he Identifies logic and meta 
physics There is a definite sense, howc\cr In which this slate 
ment when rendered Into English becomes Inaccurate We are 
accustomed to limit 'Hoglc” to the field of thought structure 
Hence we shall react negatively to Gentile’s slalement about 
logic and metaphysics on the ground that metaphysical con 
sideratjons are quite irrelevant to the stud) of logic. Itisagieed 
that when logic and metaphysics arc entertained separately the 
former becomes an abstraction In the sense that the structure of 
thought is abslmclcd from Its content That it is recognized as 
an abstraction by modem logicians in no way docs nor should 
it, deter them from the pursuit of their object But when we find 
Gentile saying that logic can never be separated from the meta 
physical intuition on which from its origin it depends and to 
which it ought to be attached at all times, it should be realized 
that he is referriDg to logic as noetic and not relational That 
he docs not attach Importance to the other and to us more 
prev*alent, use of ‘logic” Is his loss and to be understood only 
by reference to the fact that he Is speaking as a metaphysician 
His remark cannot accurately be construed as a entiasm of 
relational logic, indeed It docs not refer to the relational logi 
Hnn 

It does refer to the noetic logician, and as such will find gen- 
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eral acquiescence This is illustrated by Gentile’s use of a con- 
cept which, in modem philosophy, has so fallen into disuse that 
when unqualified it is open to serious misinterpretation The 
difficulty is due to the fact that great differences of meaning 
have been attached to it in the history of philosophy The con- 
cept in question is that of the Logos, whence directly Gentile 
derives the meaning which he gives to “logic ” According to 
Burnett the earhest use of Logos , to indicate dialectic argu- 
ment in the sense made familiar by Socrates, is found in Par- 
memdes There seems to be some question as to whether or not 
Herachtus employed it m this sense also, but happily the answer 
IS not relevant to our discussion For the Stoics the Logos was 
World-Being or primitive power, the purposeful determination 
of all cosmic processes, a deified World-Ground and World- 
Mind Phdo and Justm borrowed the word from the Stoics, 
givmg It the meanmg of Reason revealed in Christ If we seek 
the fundamental common denommator in the employment of 
the word we find the Logos fulfilhng the function of that in 
relation to which thinking is ultimately either true or false It 
is the norm of thinking In such a sense, removed strictly from 

rational or theological considerations, Gentile uses the con- 
cept 

This concept of the Logos rests at the very heart of Gentile’s 
thinking It provides truth value for judgments hence the 
derivation of the word “logic ” The truth values which it pro- 
vides are ultimate m a metaphysical sense which makes the 
Logos synonymous with reahty. Hence the concept of the Logos 
contams withm itself logical and metaphysical elements which 
It synthesizes in what Gentile terms “philosophy ” Relational 
lope IS admittedly not a study of ultimate verities Foundation- 
aUy It takes certain postulates as self-evident It is non-philo- 
sophic Gentile’s entire search, m contrast, is philosophic. It 
seeks the Logos which is at the base of noetic logic Thus there 

Early Greek Philosophy (Black, London, 1920, 3rd edit ), p 173 , ftn 1 
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13 a sense in winch Gentile is quite correct m identifying logic 
and metaphysics Logic m itself (I e relational) proceeds back 
ward m an infinite regress, finding structure everywhere and 
certainty and necessity nowhere, nnW^ metaphysics Is invoked 
Metaphysics in itself cannot tell us the truth about reality, for 
it does not d'‘finp “truth ” Hence the need for unifying the two 
But this unity is neither logic nor metaphysics, it is philosophy 
We are mvestigating neither the logic nor the metaphysics of 
Gentile, properly speatmg, but rather his philosophy 

Gentile, then, is engaged m a study of the metaphysics of 
truth We dl^ttangultih certain judgments from others by virtue 
of their being “true,” According to Gentile * there are three 
elements vdilch, when gathered In a judgment, mate It true In 
the first place, a true judgment is distinguished among judg 
ments by the possession of value. True knowledge is not an 
mdlscriminflte collection of judgments, it Is the valuing of cer 
tain judgments at the expense of others One knows that one 
possesses truth and one values it as such. Plato pomts this out 
m the TkeceUtus For prumple, one only accepts an intricate 
geometrical proposition as true when one has gone through its 
proof or accepted it upon authority In the second place, a true 
judgment Is distinguished from other judgments m that it is 
necessary A true judgment is one that could not be thought 
otherwise than as true. If a judgment can be thought as either 
true or false it is without signlfimnrp as an element of know! 
edge. An affirmation is true by virtue of the fact that it mnnot 
be thought false if prefaced by **I think ” If It could be 
thought false it would not be so prefaced. One would make a 
different assertion. In the third place, a true judgment is dis- 
tinguished from other judgments in that it is universal It 
constitutes that knowledge common to all as distinguished from 
individual opinion. Two knowing subjects in the same situation 
could not think differently For *»Tnmple, if It Is true for Bishop 
VoL I, pp 45-^ 
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Berkeley that to be is to be perceived, it is true for all men of the 
same spiritual background that to be is to be perceived One 
might be tempted to remove this qualification, but we shall dis- 
cover that it IS precisely the wider sense of universality that 
Gentile wishes to avoid It is the difference m spiritual resources 
that differentiates truths among men To the man who has 
never been introduced to the demonstrations of the sphericity 
of the earth it is true that the earth is flat This truth is uni- 
versal among men equally ignorant And it is sharply distin- 
guished from the non-reflective opinion of any one of these men 
regarding the shape of the earth 

Consider a judgment from the Monadology “These Monads 
are the real atoms of nature and, m a word, the elements of 
things ” As a part of Leibniz’s knowledge this is given value, is 
necessary, and universal If independent of his knowledge, it 
would be described as opinion Indeed the mdependence of any 
judgment from active thinking would define it as opimon As 
mere opimon it would have no more value than its contrary or 
Its contradictory Either could as well be entertained And it 
would stand on the same level as either a contrary or a contra- 
dictory opmion expressed by another individual But jor Leib- 
niz it IS true and therefore subject to no one of the three vagaries 
of opimon, lack of necessity, of nmversahty, or of value Truth 
seems to attach itself to individual thinking m a sense which will 
be made more clear when we come to discuss the concept of 
error Philosophers have always sought thoughts that are neces- 
sarily and umversally valued as true, it has been their problem 
to bring forth such judgments 

The history of philosophy has shown but one way of pro- 
viding value, necessity, and universality A separation has al- 
ways been made between judgments and that about which 
judgments are made, between the knowing and the known In 
other words, and employing the Gentflian concept of the Logos, 
the Logos has always been outside of or objective to the judg- 
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meots made by the Individual Such a Lo^^s may be called a 
transcendent Logos, for it transcends the act of thinking We 
say that Edinburgh is north of London because these two atles 
arc In that geographical relation previous to our thinking about 
them The clBcacy of such a Logos is obvious If the Logos 
transcends thought it provides a measure of it, a measure in 
comparison with which thought can be given value, which 
makes it rather than its contradictory necessary and against 
which the judgments of all individuals can be tested This may 
well be the case, indeed philosophers have generally been of this 
opinion Vet if this is the case, certain consequences must be 
accepted 

(1) Since the Logos transcends the net of thinking, the rela 
Don between the two may be described as accidental The act of 
thinking is not essential to the Logos, nor is the Logos essential 
to the act of thinking For example, the relation of correspond 
cnce would in no way affect the Logos 

(2) Hence truth ceases to be a relation between these two 
terms, for truth value resides In the Logos and the Logos Is Inde- 
pendent of thinking Truth comes to be found entirely within 
the measure {Logos) to which judgments may be considered 
as in some manner corresponding, and not at oli m the act of 
judging So jar as truth itself is concerned the Logos alone is 
significant 

(3) Thus, in the end, instead of bnnging truth value to judg 
ments, the stands alone It b unchanging Truth The act 
of thinking must come to it Truth b fact and in itself has no 
relation to the act of thinking It must necessarily be presup- 
posed, as we shall dkeover Within a doctnne of a transcendent 
Logos it could not be otherwise 

These consequences explain the presupposed character of the 
norms basic to those philosophies which have sought the neccs 
sity, universality, and value of truth in that which transcends 

lbkL,p 51 
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thinking By the very nature of the case, all doctrines which 
grant judgments ultimate verity by virtue of a transcendent 
Logos take that Logos as previous to all judgments about it 
The contradictory assertion (1 e that some do not presuppose 
that Logos) has only to be entertained to demonstrate that it is 
untenable, for it contradicts itself in the very process of claiming 
validity This separation of knowing and its norm has been 
considered the sine qua non of truth 

So far there is nothing troublesome in the doctrine of the 
transcendent Logos But advance another step and it may 
become disturbing What happens when the truth value of the 
Logos is brought into question? If the Logos is presupposed, 
is there left open a way of discovering whether or not our 
description of it (which provides the objective standard for 
the measurement of our judgments) as momstic or plurahstic 
or anything else, is true? The situation we are describing is 
unique among problems of norms, as is easily shown by com- 
paring it with the usual one Consider the official meter in a 
bureau of standards How do we know that it is exactly a 
meter? We know because we define the meter in terms of it 
The important thing to note is that we cannot do the same 
m philosophy without beggmg the question We cannot define 
truth in teniis of that which is simply assumed to be true An 
assumption is quite different from a truth. Stnctly speaking 
the offiaal meter is not a meter, it is an arbitrary section of 
platinum But truth, in contrast, cannot be arbitrary It must 
be umversal and necessary Hence the first of the Gentihan 
conclusions with regard to the philosophic inqmry. ' “A truth 
transcending the subject is neither a truth nor a knowable 
reality It is not a truth because presupposed As presup- 
posed^ it is neither umversal nor necessary the variety of 
Logos’s presupposed by metaphysicians is legion No meta- 
physician IS bound to any one of them by the nature of the 

' Ibtd , p 6S The second and third conclusions are also taken from this page 
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the choice is arbitrary They are not knowable because 
to be known they must offer the possibility (denied by their 
lack of umversahty and necessity) of being assigned truth 
value. That which is presupposed, or assumed, is taken on 
faith. It is Gentile’a position that such is not the nature of the 
knowledge toward which philosophy pirns. If ulhroate knowl 
edge is amved at by in«nght rather fhnn a mediate process 
philosophers become merely the rational interpreters of imnip- 
diate intuition. This is hardly an indefensible interpretation 
of the function of philosophy, but it does require a somewhat 
different concept of “truth” than most philosophers employ 
At the moment it la ‘(imply to be noted that Gentile rejects 
this interpretation and pursues his inquiries in another 
direction 

It would not be fair to say that this dependence upon the 
presupposed, essential to the doctrine of the transcendent 
Logos has not disturbed thinkers before the time of Gentile, 
Such attempts as have been made to surmount It have been in 
the direction of effev,Uiig a reconciliation between the tran 
scendence of the Logos and the activity of the knowing indi 
vidual They have mvolved the separation of the knowmg 
subject from the object known on the one hand, and on the 
other the bndging of the gap between the two m the Interest 
of necessity and umversality For mmple, the CartMinn 
attempt was m terms of mnate ideas In this case a rational 
Logos was united with an active subject But in the interest 
of universality and necessity truth was here made to transcend 
the act of knowing it The same bothersome question could 
be asked Whence the truth of innate ideas? Be they as self 
evident as could be wished they are true simply because taken 
tqxm faith For this reason the seventeenth century ration- 
pHnm led to dogmati«tm Locke’s attempt at recourJIlnrion 
erred on the other side He relied upon the phenomenal char 

See ibid pp S9-62 for GentUe*! nfu nK^it here. 
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acter of simple ideas, but Berkeley and Hume showed that 
this reliance was, empirically speaking, unfounded And 
empiricism, by turning its back upon the presupposed, faced 
scepticism Kant tried to effect another reconciliation by com- 
bimng perception (the given or transcendent) and conception 
(the activity of the knowng subject). Yet he introduced 
objectivity and tlie separation of knowing and known, again, 
in the Noumenon The modern attempt at reconciliation, that 
of contemporary empiricism, in terms of two principles of 
knowledge (intuition and reflection) is no more successful 
Either the two principles are separated into a duality or they 
form a unity, so far as the acquisition of knowledge is con- 
cerned If they are separated into a duality, the reflection 
which should produce knowledge does not have intuition upon 
which to build If they form a unity, reflection becomes 
resolved into mtmtion so far as tlie verity of knowledge is 
concerned and knowledge is again based upon presuppositions 
These attempts to surmount the difficulty found in the doctrine 
of the transcendent Logos have been attempts to bring truth 
within the knowing individual Gentile makes the same 
attempt But he contends that each of the others has failed 
for the reason that while the Logos was brought within the 
knowing individual it was nevertheless kept extrinsic to the 
act of knowing Hence the second of Gentile’s conclusions 
'A truth immanent in the subject hut transcendmg the act of 
the knowing subject ts not truth ” It is not truth for precisely 

e same reason that a “truth” transcendmg the subject is 
not truth 

Even the epistemological relativism of Protagoras involves 
t is difficulty The rehance placed upon sensation in his doc- 
trine makes Protagoras’ man not the true and proper subject 
0 nowledge but in fact one of the objects present to the sub- 
ject Tn other words, Protagoras’ man becomes absorbed m 
a rea ity which is entirely the object and not at all the subject 
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of knowledge Hence Gentile*s third conclusion “A tnrtk 
immanent tn the subject ttsdj as kncfwledge, but transcending 
the actuality of this knowledge tn a naiuraltsttc conception 
of thought, is not truth ** It Is not truth, in the case of Pro- 
tagoras, because It depends logically and metaphysically upon 
an intuited (or presupposed) doctrine with regard to sensa 
tion If this doctnne is questioned Protagoras’ epistemology 
falls like a house of cards. 

In frpming a doctnne of truth there Is another and much 
less usual pomt of attack. If It is found desirable to avoid 
completely the difficulty mvolved m a Logos transcending 
either the knowmg Individual or the act of knowmg relief 
may be hoped for m a full and complete immanentism. Is It 
possible to establish an adequate philosopbic doctrine which 
shall regard the Logos as bom in and developing with the act 
of knowing? Or wiD, it be foimd that m avoiding the difficulty 
we have just been discussing, so extreme an immanentism 
encoimters other and even greater difficulties? It is probably 
generally agreed among phflosophers that the difficulties 
involved m a full and complete immanentism are greater thnn 
those of any doctrine of transcendence And it is precisely this 
question that the Sistema dt logica reopens It may be said 
then that Gentfle commences with this requirement of truth 
that It be immanent m the act of knowmg It will be agreed 
that In so domg he is pursuing his cntena of truth to their 
logical conclusion The act of knowing is the fin^l refuge of 
an Immanent Logos What will be the characlenstics of the 
“truth” which it dictates? 

Its most obvious characteristic is its punty It is a prion m 
the Kantian sense As immanent in the act of knowing it is 
not detenmned by anything cAUmsic to that act If it were 
so determined, that which was extrinsic would become the 
transcendent Logos by which it would be measured Anythmg 
See Ibid p U6 
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extrinsic would become the known foreign to the act of know- 
ing, and the act of knowing would be true only in relation to 
it But it is precisely this that the doctrine of the immanent 
Logos endeavors to overcome The only meaning which the 
known may have for such a doctrine is that it is in itself the 
act of knowing In other words, the act of knowing becomes 
that act by virtue of the fact that it is its own object This 
doctrine is admittedly difficult to comprehend Philosophy 
has so long held to the principle of transcendence, has so 
long assumed the separation of the act of knowing and the 
known, that it is not ready to take this new path or give its 
vistas senous consideration For example, we soon become 
aware that this a prion truth does not admit the possibility 
of verification If there is nothing extrinsic to the act of 
knowing, there is nothing against which the judgment given 
in the act may be verified The act must be norma sm Gen- 
tile asks us to base a philosophic knowledge upon assertions 
true not because of their relations to entities external to them, 
but because of their intrinsic and essential nature Gentile 
Will not admit even a coherence theory of truth, for even that 
IS not norma sm, we shall discover. To take an extreme case, 
Gentile is forced to the position that the affirmation that 
Edinburgh is north of London may be accepted as true only 
on the basis of a final assertion iiorma sm of what shall be 
accepted as true m its full form, “I think Edinburgh is 
norffi of London” the truth relation being between ‘T think” 
and “Edinburgh is north of London ” We shall have to exam- 

me with the greatest care just what Gentile means by taking 
such a position 

^ If the most obvious characteristic of the Gentilian truth 
IS ite punty, its outstanding and most surprising characteristic 
IS Its morality The objectivity of truth essential to the doc- 
trme of transcendence excludes moral attribution If Edm- 
^ See Ibid, P no 
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burgh la north of Ix)ndon ft is north of London, we say Our 
judgment of the relation seems to be limited by the external 
facta of the case. Since it la In ita factual character that we 
customarily thint of truth, Gentfle’s description of it as moral 
13 perplexmg But this unusual feature follows immediately 
from the requirement of immanence with which the Gentilmn 
doctrine commences If there is nothing transcending the act 
of thinking, then that act is a free act. Accordmg to Gentile 

think Edmburgh is north of London” has value only if 
selected by a free choice from among a nnmber of possible 
assertions about Edmbur^’s geographical position m rela 
tion to London It is this free character, in part, that makes 
it true If it were transcendently determined It would lose 
this character because forced upon the thinker by something 
external to his thinking Whatever the grounds of an asser 
bon, according to Gentfle, it is true because we freely so 
think it Contrary to the customary procedure he selects the 
free act of thinking rather than the grounds of the assertion 
as the residence of truth TWs alone does not make truth 
moral, but it does provide the possDjflity of morality in the 
act of thinking, for if that act were not free it could in no sense 
be a moral act What, then, does make the act of thinking 
moral? 

Consider the situation as customarily described. The dls- 
tinction between faith and knowledge is considered to be based 
upon the separatian of knowing and known Faith is the 
blind judgment of the subject, an immediate judgment 
Knowedge is mediate and governed by an imnge of the tran 
scendent object The former is the realm of religion the latter 
that of the sciences. A reannlysis of this distmebon m the 
light of the aigmuent outlined above has surprising conse- 
quences An erfiminfltion of that argument shows that in fact 
judgments about a transcendent object rest upon acts of faith, 
For Gentile^ uxotmt of thk tad the followiiit m tprl 1 leo Ibid^ pp. 74-00, 
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since the basic intuitions are immediate Hence the cer- 
tainty” of traditional metaphysics and of the sciences becomes 
transformed into faith, for the basic intuitions arc rigid dic- 
tators of the rationally superimposed structure In other 
words our usual distinction bctuccn faith and kno\^ ledge is 
false because what we regard as knois ledge, metaphysically 
if not practically, is a product of faith What we regard as 
knowledge is workable and useful, but Mithoiit metaphysical 
significance This is not a complete surprise 

But it IS a surprise to discover the faith of traditional meta- 
physics becoming transformed into certainty under Gentile s 
hand This transformation is extremely important to actual 
ideahsm The Cartesian Cogito ergo sum oficrs a conscnicnt 
example of the certainty at which Gentile is aiming We are 
not here concerned "with what Descartes and later critics took 
to be the metaphysical import of the phrase That it gives 
decisive knowledge (in tlie traditional sense) of tlic existence 
of the self is doubtful Indeed Gentile considers such a tran- 
scendent self to be an unreal abstraction, as i\e shall discover 
The proposition is not one of whose truth i\c arc immediately 
aware as indubitable, if such were tlie case it would be intui- 
tion (or faith, as opposed to certainty) and not knowledge, 
because immediate Of such a nature is tlie famous proposi- 
tion in the Symposuim regarding “beauty absolute ” But 
Cogito ergo sum is valued as true by a mediate process in 
which cogito and ergo sum are unified in the act of tliink- 
mg which entertains them The importance of the Cartesian 
dictum is that the existence of the real is the dictum It is one 
of the few judgments that does not require tlie usual form, 
“I think I think, therefore I am ” Its trudi is inherent in 
Itself I think, therefore I {as thinking) am This is a propo- 
sition with certainty, because it could not possibly be other- 
wise No thought may deny the existence of thinking without 
being absurd The important point is that tins dictum is at 
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once a subjective dct of thinking and mediate. In the former 
rfile traditional philosophy would label it as an article of faith 
in its latter r61e it would have to be labeled as knowledge 
The resultant confusion is ^jparent as long as faith and cer 
tainty are antonyms But under Gentile it becomes a clear 
case of certain knowledge, according to a new mr^ning for 
“certainty ” Hence the transformation of the traditional 
faith into the certainty of the actual idealist To put the argu 
ment in Gentile’s own words, traditional philosophy made an 
antinomy of faith and certamty while he imltes the two m the 
certamty of the irnmnnent Logos Any true assertion is faith 
by virtue of the fact that it Is a content immanent m the free 
act of the knowing subject (which is the genume character 
of faith) and it is certainty by virtue of the fact that the 
act of thinking Involves mediation (which is the genuine char 
axrter of certainty) 

Hence a fuller mesnlng for the morahty of the Gentilmn 
trutlL The certainty of actual idealism stands in contrast to 
the contingency of the factual The factual has the character 
of being already iwibrnd it is what It is Whatever necessity 
is attached to it Is a necessity of the past In the present it 
13 contingent, It might have been otherwise. But the Car- 
tf^nn dictum boasts a certainty given by the necessity of the 
“ought” which accompanies all thinking In a very real sense 
we ought to think this dictum true The relation between the 
cogito and the ergo sum is an c priori relation. The 
nen^'^ity arises from within thinking itself In the realm of 
fact there is no such necessity The one thing that thought 
^nnot put aside without negating itself is that nen*«i.«dty 
which is the reality m which It realixes Itself This necessity 
accompamesall]udgmenta,by virtue of the ‘T think ” The 
factual relation between Edinburgh and London might be 
otherwise, it is necessary only as we ought to think It. The 
“ought” implies the moral element, and is based on the 
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Spinozan freedom essential to the act of thinking Hence the 
truth IS true as a moral act. 

In fixing upon the act of thinking, Gentile seems to have 
found a Logos with certain unique characteristics Thought 
may be considered in either of two ways, as the object of con- 
templation i^pensiero pensato)^ or as the activity of contem- 
plation {penstero pejismite) Gentile employs this distinction 
with great effectiveness The former is tlie material of an act 
of thinking which has taken place, the latter is the act of 
thinking itself The former is transcendent, the latter is 
immanent If in our metaphysics we separate the two, the 
former wiU always require further explanation No matter 
what we are thinking, we cannot attain the certainty of truth 
by borrowing that certainty from any act of flunking that 
has already taken place, for penstero pensato is transcendent 
in relation to penstero pensante (i e takes on the character 
of a presupposition) and according to Gentile’s requirements 
has not that certainty to lend The two are never separated, 
there is no thought without thinking, and no flunking without 
thought Gentile destroys another antinomy by umting the 
two The pomt is that the act of thinking requires no further 
metaphysical explanation, whatever explanation is attempted 
will itself be an act of thinking The act of flunking carries 
its own mediation and its own certainty Thought is a reality 
producmg itself, a reality sm generis, an activity When con- 
sidered as a product of activity it becomes cold and passive 
contemplation, a part of thought abstracted from reality by a 
mistaken inteUectualizmg mtmtion In short, Gentile seems 
mi. taken one more step than other metaphysicians 
ihey have described a reahty divorced from thought m 
acUon, while Gentile describes the activity of thinking 

The asserUon of morality m connection with the Gentilian 
concept of truth raises the question as to whether he is in fact 
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concerning himself with truth or with goodness ” Its essen 
tial freedom certainly brings an element of goodness into the 
concept. Not only is this element brought In, but It alone is 
responsible for the posslbihty of truth value. He seems quite 
aware of this For him it provides the solution to K'nnt's prob- 
lem of the relation between pure and practical reason This 
differentiation was made with r^ard to an objective reality 
which was external to thought Kant thought of man as know 
mg this reality and then acting !n it But there Is a sense in 
which doing is doing in so far as it is knowing, and knowing 
is knowing in so far as doing This sense is particularly clear 
if we accompany Gentile in considering reality as immanent 
m tblnking, and lab^TUng anything external as an abstraction 
Differentiation breeds unity and unification breeds difference, 
such is the nature of thinking Either by itself is unintelligible. 
Previous metaphysical and logical doctrines have been btdlt 
upon the muJtipliaty implied in the principle of transcendence 
Cientile does cot deny this multlphaty as an abstraction, but 
he lays ontological emphasis upon the unity of the act of 
thinking Certnlnly Its umty seems to be the preeminent fea 
turc of this act In this unity the good and the true are brought 
together The good is value applied to action Smee the Gen 
tilfan truth is action, it is at the same time good In a doctrine 
m which the act of thinking Is the only reality there can be 
no real distinction between thinking and doing And where 
there is no real distinction between thinking and doing, there 
can be no real distinction between truth and goodness AH 
reahty is unified m the act of thinking, this umty is one of 
the vital characteristics of actual idealism 
The final, and perhaps the most Important, characteristic 
of truth 13 one anticipated by the previous discussion of faith 
and certamty Truth is mediate, that is, it Is arrived at by a 
mediate process * If knowledge is to be certain, according 
See Ibid, P»rt I, QapL VL ’ Sec Ibid Qiapt, IV 
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to Gentile’s requirements, it must be distinguished from the 
immediacy of the traditional act of faith We have seen that 
if the Logos in its metaphysical role transcends the act of 
thinking, it must be presupposed Presupposition is an imme- 
diate act of mtmtion or faith It is sometlung “taken for 
granted” Hence a presupposed reality is a Parmemdean 
immutible it is what it is It is only when Being is released 
from its abstractness by the introduction of what Gentile calls 
“Not-Bemg” that mediation is possible Gentile goes so far 
as to say that immediate Being is untlunkable except as an 
abstraction because' tlwikhtg is iiicdiatc By this he means 
that when Being becomes known, the process of thinking pro- 
vides “Not-Bemg” and thereby introduces tliat mediation 
through which we come to knowledge and rise above imme- 
diate lutmtion (faith, in the traditional sense) The difference 
between the immediate and the mediate is the difference 
between a hunch and philosophic knowledge If “I think man 
is mortal,” this is a mediation between “I think” and “man 
is mortal ” The latter element, the object of the act, is Not- 
Being in relation to the reality of that act Any assertion with 
regard to the nature of the real which does not include Not- 
Bemg relegates the real to the sphere of entities immediately 
apprehended (presupposed) and thus ends, epistemologically 
speaking, by asserting it only as an abstraction Thus any 
significant assertion in metaphysics will be a unity of Being 
and Not-Bemg The general point of view is that thinking 
should not presuppose Being but should labor in the produc- 
tion of It Which is another way of saying that metaphysical 
thmking (the doctrine refers, of course, only to thinking 
about the real) should, with the wisdom of Socrates, begin 
With the realization of its own ignorance 

The paradoxical language employed by Gentile is made 
necessary by this concept of the mediacy of truth for the 
mediacy is introduced by the synthesis of Being and Not- 
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Being We find Gentile saying that tlilnl-Ing la neither Being 
nor Not Being, that it is the union of the two It rjinnot enter 
fntn Not Being without being, its doubt Is its certainty and 
its negation its affirmation And It cannot entertain Being 
without not being, its certainty is its doubt and its Affirmation 
its negation This is not simply to say that Being and Not 
Being are correlative terms Such a doctrine is as andent 
as the Thcaeielus It is rather to say that the assertion of 
Not Being reqmres the real act of thinking and the assertion 
of Being requires (if Being Is not to be presupposed) the Not 
Being given by the mediate process of the act of thinking 
A later discussion of the doctrine of truth and error will illus- 
trate thi<. The reahty of thinking as the unity of Being and 
Not Being is Becoming, which is the category of universal 
reality u^erstood as thinking, for a reality which is not 
thinking is Immediate Hence the extreme difficulty contained 
in the concept of Becoming We rnnnot isolate it in order to 
study It because in doing so we would destroy its mediate 
character as a thinking process We know It only as the 
process by which we attempt to isolate it. 

There Is another paradox which must be entertained Truth 
is generally looked upon as a static and transcendent thing, 
the very opposite of the devdoping prpcess which the Gen 
tihan truth has been pictured to be. And there is an interesting 
sense m which foIvGentlle truth Is eternal, as It is for 
Splnoxa.* Gentile wkms his readers specifically the 

notion that truth as Becoming leads to the view that every 
thinker should be judged accordmg to the wisdom of his time 
The profession of such a doctrine leads back to truths of fact 
which have no moral value, for when we say that past thinkers 
should be judged according to the wisdom of their times we 
mean that we should set thdr thoughts as facts mto the back 
ground of the facts of their time. What happens is that in 
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judging them we relate their judginents to our own, and ours 
undergo a continuous development Take the specific case of 
Gentile He relates the judgments of Ins predecessors to the 
actual idealism (not a static concept) winch lie finds to be 
true He judges them as they have come near or remained 
far from the central concept of actual idealism, such as he at 
the time of judgmg considers it to be This act of judgment 
is eternal in the sense that it gathers time witlnn itself In 
its role of establishing a temporal order in tliat about which 
It thinks (the object of thought given historical perspective), 
the act of thinking is not a part of that which is made tem- 
poral Future and past are gathered into it because it thinks 
them It IS non-temporal, which is a way of saying that it is 
eternal If it were not eternal, if it were part of the object 
of thought. It would become part of that pure (i e unmixed 
with Not-Bemg) Being which could ultimately only be enter- 
tained immediately The history of actual idealism is neither 
the object of thinking nor a succession of facts It is the 
very process of thinking it is Becoming Hence the paradox 
in the phrase, “the eternal truth of Becoming”, a paradox, but 
nevertheless necessary to the expression of Gentile’s doctrine 
Doctrmes such as his thrive on paradoxes, for the reason that 
the mediate process of thinking which is the central concept 
IS itself paradoxical 

A concept of truth is never fully understood or capable of 
, acceptance unless the contradictory concept, error, has a sig- 
nificant meamng It is characteristic of the Gentilian concept 
of error that it lends meanmg to its contradictory It should 
be evident that Gentile does not take error in the usual sense, 
as the expression of relations among external entities, ideal or 
o^erwise Descartes saw but did not carry to its conclusion 
the idea that an element of volition is necessary to a doc- 
toe of truth, if error is to have meaning I must have a free 
choice of judgments if whatever choice I make is to be either 
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true or erroneous The argument is simflnr to that of 'Knnt, 
that freedom of will is necessary If our acts are to have moral 
value If my knowledge judgments were made for me by 
my participation in a transcendent existence (intellectual, 
material, or otherwise) it would be meaningless to attach value 
to them, for they would be immediately what they were with 
out my power to alter therm 

Gentile takes the position that error is not positive In the 
sense that truth is positive Knowledge if it is knowledge 
and insofar as it is knowledge is true Insofar as it is false 
it is nor knowledge Error is not that ignorance which is a 
gap In knowing, it is that Ignorance which parades as knowl 
edge It is a knowmg which is not knowing Truth and error 
are mterdependent Error is necessary to truth in the sense 
that it gives significance to It As Gentile expresses it, error 
IS Irnmnnent in truth- But this immnnence is not to be under 
stood m a static sense The truth is not true merely because 
Its contradictory is false to assert this would «ilmply be to 
chase oneself m circles Gentile means to say that truth 
actually contflins error wlthm it A cogmbon which was per 
feet, which did not contain the possibflity of further learning, 
would lose its value as knowledge because it would become 
purely objective, susceptible of being known only by an imme- 
diate act of faith No one has ever had such a cognition- Thus 
we find the reason why Gentile is able to say that truth simply 
as opposed to error is in itself error It is b lind dogma- This 
IS precisely the same type of argument as that which inter 
prets Being abstracted from Not Being as Not Being m 
respect to that Being which is Becoming 
The GenHlIan doctrine of truth and error is well fllostrated 
by the educative si^nfiHon- When a child announces the sum 
of two and three as six, his calculation is error in relation to 
the truth of the teacher But it most be remembered that the 
Se«/Wii,pp- 103-6 
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answer given by the teacher is not the result of operations 
which the child is in a position to follow and which, therefore, 
constitute the child’s knowledge If it were, the child would 
give the answer desired by the teacher It is an accurate 
descnption of the situation to say that the calculation of the 
teacher is for the child in error m relation to the child’s own 
truth The diversity between two knowing subjects provided 
by the educative situation is one of the best examples of the 
abstract opposition between subject (the knowing) and object 
(the known) which allows the false separation of truth from 
error and error from truth The cleft is not a real one The 
error which is usually differentiated from the truth, when 
gathered mto the act of knowing (i e when it ceases to be 
purely objective) ceases to be error because it is no longer 
given credence An error cannot be erroneous unless it is 
mistaken for truth Hence the distinction between truth and 
error can arise only between two persons, because one per- 
son cannot find his thinking erroneous without correcting it 
in the very act of finding it erroneous In other words, one 
always thinks to the best of one’s ability and hence one’s 
thinking is always true until superseded by later thinking 
For the individual, error is always m the past In general, 
each philosopher in solving the problems of philosophy thinks 
his solution (call it Solution A) is the true one If he did not 
he would be asserting the truth of some other solution (Solu- 
tion B) Not until the child by an act of his own thinking 
recogm7es the sum of two and three as five does that sum 
become true for him, no matter how much the teacher may 
speak of the “truth” of it As a matter of fact the sum of two 
and three as five is true for the teacher only because he has 
by an act of thinking accepted a certain mathematical system 
The teacher may appeal to a system agreed upon by mankind 
but If the child acquires it parrot-fashion he has not learned 
It He must build his arithmetic by his own acts of thinking 
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There is an important lesson for educators here Similarly, 
the philosopher who upholds Solution A upholds it because it 
is a product of his own thinking and not because someone has 
taught it to hma as one would teach a parrot He is only in 
error to others, and then only when he comes into contact 
with men who uphold Solution B (or C or D) and finds a 
difference of thought to exist Each of us, to other thinkers, 
and all other thinkers to each of us, may err In this way 
Beyond the error which our thinking contntns in the light of 
what we shall think m the future, this is the only meaning 
which Gentile finds for error 

It should not be concluded from this that Gentile ignores 
the other and more customary meaning He finds this other 
meaning to be significant, but in another field than that of 
philosophy The geometrician who deduces a new proposition 
falsely is in error The sdentist who makes on induction 
which his data do not warrant is in error As we shall see 
when we discuss hia concept of the logic of the abstract, Gen 
tile is far from denying this other significance. But, as we 
ahaTl also see when we come to discuss his logic of the concrete, 
he does not consider this significance to be a philosophic one 
The customary meaning for error is significant only in the 
sphere of objects or ideas which transcend the act of thinking, 
the sphere of abstractions In the study of the immanent real it 
is no longer apphcable 

One more point The case of the child in school for whom 
two plus three equals six Illustrates with great clanty the 
necessity which accompanies our thinking and upon which 
Gentile builds the argument that thinking Is norma sta The 
reason why that sum Is true for the child is that in the light 
of what he knows he cannot possibly thmk otherwise That 
is why he thinks as he does And nothing else as an answer 
to that sum will be true for him until he does tfdnk otherwise 
Why does he change? Surely not through caprice He changes 
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because (and if) something new enters the horizon of his 
thinking and literally forces a new understanding of what he 
already knows We have all at one time or another experienced 
events which have caused complete revolutions in our think- 
ing This change is literally a revolution for the child Before 
that moment that child could not possibly think anything 
about the sum of two and three except that it was six That 
was what “the sum of two and three” meant to him After 
that moment, for which the teacher should be responsible, the 
chdd could not possibly think any longer of the sum of two 
and three as six Something has happened And that some- 
thing IS an act of thinking on the part of the child We think 
what we think at any moment because to the best of our ability 
that is where our thinking leads us “The best of our ability” 
IS sometimes very poor We can improve on it by persistent 
analysis, but the logic by which it proceeds is quite beyond 
our control We must think specific thoughts, not because we 
are automata, but because our thinking is what it is Make 
any assertion you wish, out of the wealth of your experience, 
be It “Two plus three equals five” or “Man is immortal”, you 
will discover that you are forced to it by an inescapable neces- 
sity, the necessity of the “I think ” It will not change 
until a new act of thinking forces a new assertion upon you 
Were your thmkmg not subject to this necessity you could 
not make any assertion that would be more than mere opinion, 
which would mean that you had done no thinking And that 
palpably is not the case One returns again to Gentile’s origi- 
nal contention if there were no thinking there would be noth- 
ing The very assertion that there is no thinking constitutes 
a complete denial that there is none 
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i HK LOGIC OF IHL ABSTRACT 

Tme exposition of the GentHIfin logic which follows in this 
chapter and the next wQl employ as far as possible a direct 
and accurate translarion of the terminology foimd m the Sis 
iema ds logtca Readers unaccustomed to the technicalities of 
logic should be warned that this material will exceed the 
requirements of the critical eTamfnation which the present 
study hopes to maVp It wQi constitute a r^aumfe of the maior 
doctrines of the SUtema di logtca This r6sum6 is offered for 
the reason that the Stftema di Icgica Is not available in Englmh 
Even so snmmfiry a treatment may be profitable to students 
of Gentile who do not read Italian yet desire acquaintance 
with the detafls of the doctrines contamed in the two volumes 
Only the broad outlines of these doctrines, however, are neces- 
sary to the pursuit of the problem set by this study 

The reader will immediately be aware of the strenuous 
application which the material m Part Two demands One 
part of the difficulty is due to the fact that these chapters 
summarize in a few pages what Gentile says m six hundred 
However, there is so much repetition m those pages that 
grcatpr senousness may be attached to the second aspect of 
the difficulty, namely Gentile’s expression of his doctrines. We 
have tried to modify this while preserving the original char 
acter of Geitile s thintmg Many of the quotations given will 
demonstrate this to be an almost impossible ta^k So far we 
have often paraphrased the argument But m this chapter 
and the next wo pbnll try to present the doctnne as nearly as 
57 
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possible as Gentile presents it himself The true modification 
of the difficulty must await the critical discussions of Part 
Three, wherein we seek the thought behind Gentile s extreme 
complexity and esotericism of expression 

These two chapters on the logics of the abstract and the 
concrete present arguments for which only Gentile is answer- 
able No additional contribution has been made except by way 
of occasional expository devices Even where citations and 
quotations are not indicated the content is taken directly from 
Gentile’s pages At many points criticisms will suggest them- 
selves strongly to the reader. The criticisms which we shall 
make are reserved for later chapters, and will be chosen with 
reference to the general problem of evaluating actual ideal- 
ism We hope that they will include all of the essential ones 
which will occur to the reader. 

“The logic of the abstract is the logic of abstract thought, that 
is of thought insofar as it is its owu object It renews within 
thought the point of view of Being as pure Being ” ^ We have 
differentiated between pensteto pensato (thought as its own ob- 
ject) and penstero pensante (the activity of thinking) An 
understandmg of the system of pcnsiero pensato is essential to 
an evaluation of Gentile’s philosophy. Penstero pensato is 
termed “abstract” because it is the product of and therefore is 
separated from the act of thinking, in short, because it is but a 
part of the whole Its system gives what Gentile beheves to be an 
adequate account of penstero pensato from the point of view of 
noetic logic By a consideration of the nature of abstract 
thought Gentile is enabled to prepare the way for the con- 
struction of his concrete system 

^ Ststema Vol I, p 153 “Pure" here means the immediate Gentile also 
employs it to signify the a pnon 
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Though this logic is abstract and therefore docs not lead to 
a knowledge oi the real, the real being dehned ns the tolhlvti 
of the thintnhle as distinguished from any part of it (as, for 
rmmplc, the object), it is nevertheless essential to a knowledge 
of the real Concrete thinking, which is for Genlflc the nega 
bon of all immediatencss (or abstractness), requires the 
abstract for achlevcmenL This we shall understand more 
rlpnriy later, it wfli suffice at this point to render onl> the 
skeleton of the argument. Pure Being is an abstraction (i c 
IS partial), as we have seen We have also seen that Not 
Bang 13 fin abstraction. But the dialectic of the two is con 
Crete (i£ a unified totality) We rnnnot achieve this dialectic 
without the abstract dements which arc its material In other 
words, the dialectic (concrete thinling) requires an object * 

Fuel fa cBcntlal to the hre of thought, whkh consumes It In giving 
light and beat 

If by dlftterttr re mean the logic of lb* ewierde (Ia. of knowledge 
a unity of rabject and object) m addition to tbis dialectic U fa 
nen^viry to aditnit a logic of the abstract (a step toward ihfa same 
dialectic) oc of thought as the opposing object without which the 
unity in whidi concrete thinking resides cannot be actualized. 


Hence the importance of the logic of the abstract, whose 
nature we are about to exporit 
A judgment objectively considered is an identity which is a 
unity of differences. If I affirm that virtue Is knowledge 
I affirm an identity wWch unifies the difference between “vir 
tue ' and ^Tmowledge.” It may be represented by A=A, the 
A^s not standing for the same entity, as they would in malhe- 


Gtatfle oq “iientjk>n fa Ihb codotU loae lo Gpici* the ibiorpUon of the 
tmrr^hi fa tbc raUty of the ZDcdUte by t lynthetic procaa, m we ihall »ee. In 
n* lo^ of the absti«ct tt b u*cd ts tn tstoxsym to '^ftSirnuitlon * 

SUsttma VoLI.p IJO, 

Gentile tbo ctili tbo logic of tb« tbitfict, orpmk logic", md the lot^ of 
thtcjjnu ic, erttk*! logic. Thiil««l*nn rtotbcda^tlonofepodufahutory 
11 orp Ir tnd critkiL 
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matics, but rather expressing logical identity The relation 
A=A is the principle of thmkabihty when thought is objec- 
tively considered Neither term (A, or =A) may be enter- 
tained m thought outside of the relation, the relation is the 
very condition of thought And neither term may be enter- 
tamed outside of thought 

The nucleus of logical thought is the unity of the noun and 
the verb a unity m which the noun (.4) is the Bemg which is 
because and insofar as thought by means of the verb (=^4) It 
cannot be separated from the latter without disappearmg from the 
field of the thinkable 

Tn other words, Being as the object of thought (abstract 
Bemg, penstero pensato) is Being as identical with itself 
Hence the fundamental law of the logic of the abstract is the 
Principle of Identity 

There are two ways of considering an affirmation It is, 
first, the act of the subject in positing its object, the affirma- 
tion by which the knower affirms the known This is its con- 
crete aspect, affermazione affermante, and will be considered 
later Secondly, it may be considered proper to the object 
as designating its structure, an affirmation which concerns 
itself exclusively with the nature of the object known The 
identity of which we are at present speaking is an affirmation 
of the second type, affermazione affermata This second t5^e 
of affirmation at once designates structure and negates imme- 
diate Bemg, for it affirms not an A alone but always the rela- 
tion A~A That it always affirms this relation signifies that 
whatever is thought is thought mediately and not immediately 
We never think immediate Being except to negate it 

This second type of affirmation is a negation in still another 
sense, which provides the logical value of the affirmation Pure 
Bemg, the abstract noun, could negate nothing Indeed it 

" Szstema Vol I, p ISS 
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co\ilcl affirm BOthmg Thought, in contrast, provides an affir 
mation such that if its contradictory were affirmed it would 
not be, and vtct versa Hence if A=A is affirmed, the being 
of A consists as much In its negation of Nof /I as m its iden 
tity with A Thus the fundamental law of the logic of the 
abstract also has the form of the Principle oj Non-Contradio 
Uon, such that to affirm that A=^A is the same as affirming 
that A¥^Not A The major distinction between this and the 
logic of Aristotle is that in the latter objective truth (i^ eitrin 
sic in relation to thought) knows nothing of its negatives, 
whereas for Gentile contradiction is Intnmic to thought 

He who possesses the truth has the right to repudiate the affinna 
tlona of those who contradict him. This right consists not in the 
incompatibility of the truth and Its negation but in tkt truth of 
this tncompaiabilUy 

Ttie Principle of Non-Conlradtction is contained in the Prin 
dple of Idenitty 

In addition to negation, opposition must be considered 
There are two types of opposition in logic. There Is first of 
an that opposition of Identicals (their difference) expressed 
m “A triangle is a three-sided figure” is an pmmple of 

such an opposition. It is Internal to a simple judgment It was 
this opposition that the Eleatics did not appreciate And 
secondly, there is the opposition of contradictories, called by 
Gentile “absolute opposition * In this second opposition one 
judgment is the negation of another in such a sense that If the 
one IS true the other Is not “A triangle Is a three-sided figure,” 
and its contradictory, “A tnangle is not a three-aided figure,” 
offer an ^TAmple of this second type. It is external to a single 
judgment, but internal to pairs of contradictones The con 
tradictory negated by every opposition of the first typo (Le 
within the Identity) is the absolutely opposed. This opposi 

Ibid p U9 ItlHg 
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tion IS not fully expressed in the Principle of Non-Contradic- 
tion If “A triangle is a three-sided figure,” the Principle of 
Non-Contradiction only states that “A triangle is not not-a- 
three-sided figure ” We need in addition the statement that 
a triangle either is a three-sided figure or it is not Such a 
statement is provided by the Principle of Excluded Middle 
Hence the Principle of Identity in its fullness contains not 
only the Principle of Non-Contradiction but also the Principle 
of Excluded Middle The Principle of Non-Contradiction tells 
us that there are not opposed truths, the Principle of Excluded 
Middle tells us that there is a hnkage within each pair of 
contradictories ’’ 

Just as the reason for the distinction between the Principle of 
Identity and the Principle of Non-Contradiction rests in the differ- 
ence between affirmation and the negation whence a concept is 
posited, so the difference between the third prmciple [Excluded 
Middle] and the first two consists in the unity which it demon- 
strates between affirmation and negation and which does not appear 
m the other two prmciples masmuch as they are diverse 

Each judgment as affirmed involves a negation of its contra- 
dictory hence the false has a place in the logic of the abstract 
as the negativity immanent in the true affirmation 
The derivation of these three laws of thought is an old 
story to logicians The arcularity m the progress of thought 
for which they are responsible is no more novel, but it is so 
significant to Gentile’s doctrine that we shall describe it as 
he describes it This arcularity is due for the most part to 
the second and third of the principles enunciated above The 
Principle of Non-Contradiction teUs us that every affiimation 
IS also a negation, the Principle of Excluded Middle tells us 
what m particular is negated Thus when we make a judg- 
ment there is m a sense a movement from the affirmation to 
the negation of its contradictory, and from the negated con- 

Ibid , p 163 
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tradictory back to the affinnatlon The point is, first, that an 
affirmation's mining is not restricted to the Identity alone 
but includes the other two principles, and secondly, that what 
the other two principles negate (falsity) itself negates the 
original Identity (truth) There Is no truth without falsity 
and no falsity without truth, there is no complete separation 
of the two Each is part of the meaning of the other * 

Evrry concept Is affinned Insofar as its negation is not, but it Is 
affirmed as the negatl« of the concept which would be its ncgath'c. 
It is affirmed therefore as the negation of its negation, with a 
ckcvlarity wbkh makes a dosed system of the concept 

This feature Is familiar as exhibited In the structure of such 
objective systems of thought as geometry or Boolean algebra 
In these fields we always end with a detailed statement of that 
with which we began * 

It follows from this, according to Gentile, that It Is impos- 
sible to conceive of a Being whose essence Is not thought 
Itself ‘ The Impossibility may be expressed in this form If 
the Identity AesA were not thought it would be necessary (by 
the Principle of Excluded Middle) to think A=Not A But 
if our judgments were expressed in this latter form, thought 
as we know it objectively would be completely destroyed 

Ibtd p 163 

See Uk kler parttnpih oa tbe ijIIoeinB R b odliitr oevcuaiy nor possibte 
to break oat of tbe dr^ of thoagbl by of a prtzKiple of rctsoo. Ldimix 
atlaspted to break out of tt la or^ to rttabHih tbe ml exbtoKO of oaraces by 
raeaai of tbe Prindpk of Safitdenl RcoKm, idtboat r^IlHnf that tbe will of Cod 
lor tbe best of all worldi b no isert a rcasoo lo Uadi tbo 

activity of tbe motods whose reaOty K was fa tended lo explafa. Kant attempted 
to bre^ oot of tbe same drcle fa expl i fnt tbe conoexlty of catoe aod effect by 
tbe of Pure R^jukuce but tbb too by Ua p MwiwltkiD b c fl tc d the 

question. Tbe Fihi k« comes, according to Gentile In tbe aWract leparition of 
fMrnm and exbteDctj or of cattse aod effect. Tbouebt bool tbe fabjectlve affirms 
tbm of exbtcDce or of effects. Thought b coocrete became it oifaddei with reality 
It imliw cxbteoce aod easence came and effect. Tbe probtem was a true one to 
both Ldbnh and Kant berarwe Urey both presupposed rristcnce to tbougbU Tb^ 
Kparated tbe two Irrevocably , whereas for GalBe they are one and tbe amn 
Tboatbt is tbe real ai we sbtll see 

See tbe cdttiH*m fa Cbapten VII aod vm of tbb study 
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“A triangle is not a triangle” is meaningless In other words, 
if A— A were not necessary, it would be necessary that thought 
be negated “ Either thought stands upon its identity-relation 
and repulses the contradiction which would annul it, or it 
abstracts from itself, and establishes, its contradictory (which 
cannot be entertained m thought except as an identity repuls- 
ing tfs contradictory!) Hence Gentile gives tlie necessity of 
A=A an ontological sigmficance His argument is tliat if 
Bemg must be thought according to the identity-relation, it 
cannot be thought as immediate A for A— A is the contra- 
dictory of the negation of thought 

Either Being or thought Being is the negation of thought, just as 
thought IS the negation of Being 

Gentile means in this passage that immediate Being (A) is 
the negation of thought (A —A) and vice versa It is for this 
reason, he argues, that immediate Being must be replaced by 
mediate Being, or the act of thinking This concept of mediate 
Being, however arrived at, marks an important advance in 
metaphysics Logic arises, according to Gentile, when we 
realize that we do not have to choose between immediate 
Bemg and thought Being, as the mediate being of thought, 
receives an entirely new interpretation And logic contributes 
to metaphysics 

Consider now the elements of thought-as-object The analy- 
sis of a judgment is rendered possible by the difference imma- 
nent in the affirmed identity This difference is essential to 
thought, for the difference makes the identity thinkable To 
say “A triangle is a triangle” would not be the expression of a 
thought It means nothing Difference is necessary, but a 
difference involving a synthesis Unrelated terms (eg ^ or 
B) form an unthinkable and immediate plurality Even if 

This conclusion is characterized by Gentfle as “philosophic naturahsm,” 
which defines his use of the word “nature ” 

Ststema Vol I, p 165 
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we try to ignore the synthesis and think of a term in itself we 
are nevertheless compelled to submit to the fundamental law 
of thought. The term enters an identity relation and hence 
becomes synthesixed. Just as we mnnot in Euchdean geom 
etry separate “straight line * and “the shortest distance between 
two points m a single plane,” so neither of the terms of thought 
rnn be thought by itself Each term is bound to the other 
Nor ran we mdulge in an infinite regress of anal 3 i^se 3 , as might 
be supposed, making each term a new synfhpsis Such a per 
form an ce would consist in analyzing A=A mto (0=3)= 
(0=0), and so on ad fnfinJtum It must be borne in mind that 
we think of A~A huofar as A (s a term of the syntkests and 
not a synthesis itself The term “straight line ’ is such only as 
It IS synthesized predlcatlvely with ‘Hs the shortest distance 
between two pomts In a single plane” or some other predicative 
term In itself it Is nothing but words There is no analysis 
of thb analysis, only the synthesis of the analysis and the 
analysis of the synthesis The terms In their duality furnish 
the determlnedness of thought And they determine thought 
because they affirm what they affirm and negate the false 
element 

Hence the judgment is essentially an inviolate whole. Its 
two terms may be distinguished from one another as noun and 
verb, but it is necessary to palliate the distinction by adding 
that this noun and verb, so-called, arc not the noim and verb 
of gnimmpr The grommntlcal noun and verb ore revealed by 
an abstract classification of words The content of a vocabu 
lary or a dictionary is such an analysis or classification Gram 
mar provides analysis while disregarding synthesis But we 
are considering vital thought, wfaldi Is both analysis and syn 

That b, hi the los^ of (he tbitrtct. An tnalTib of the mlytb attempt! to 
answer a need for thought dcrdopment which OentHe thtnW iho^d be 
by ^tnsitro frusanit rather than ptnskro ptmelo Aa wHI be lecn mote iJe ai l y 
wba we come to the logic of the concrete, ptntkro ttnsaio b thnply a synthcab 
of as analyib, while pcuUro b a lyntbeu of that lyntbeab with 

tlitnW " 
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thesis The noun and verb of thought are the noun and verb 
of living language, not of the dictionary. We call them subject 
and predicate In hving language there is no subject without 
its predicate and mce versa The grammar of thought super- 
sedes abstract grammar by recognizing the noun (subject) as 
the noun of the verb (predicate) and the verb as the verb of 
the noun Gentile gives as an example of this supersession the 
judgment, “God creates ” The true noun here is not simply 
“God,” but “God creating”, definitely not, for example, a 
God such as that of Epicurus And the “creates” is the “creat- 
ing of God” and no other In Gentile’s words 


Judgment is thought insofar as the synthesis of the two terms 
whence Being is mediated in its identity with itself 

The subject is the term terminated by the synthesis wherein Being 
IS mediated in its identity with itself, and the predicate is the ter- 
minating term of the same synthesis 


So much for one aspect of the relation of the terms of judg- 
ment 


Their logical function exhibits another significant feature 
The functional difference implied above is not merely tliat 
between passivity and activity The acUvity of the predicate 
IS the source of the two attributes of objective thought, neces- 
sity and universality “ The necessity and universality of the 
predicate act upon the contingency and particularity of the 
subject Immediate Being, external to thought, is particular 
Its being thought consists precisely in its ceasing to be par- 
ticular and becommg umversal “Straight line” by itself (if 
such were possible within thought) would be particular But 


Ststevia Vol I, pp 197 and 198 

These two attnbutes should not be confused with the necessity and univcr- 
sahty of truth (concrete) The necessity of abstract thought is its distincUon from 
imirtedia^ Being, the necessity of truth is that it cannot be thought othenvise than 
as true The universahty of abstract thought is the predication of the subject the 
imiversahty of truth is its value for all thinkers in the same position “Man is 
mortal possesses the former necessity and universahty “I thmk man is mortal” 
possesses the latter See Chapters II and IV of this study 
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it becomes universal when acted upon by ‘Ts the shortest dis- 
tance between two points in a single plane,” because it achieves 
the predicate belonging to all straight lines ' In the same way 
immediate Being, external to thought, Is contmgent “Straight 
line ' m itself may exist and may not enst In its particulanty 
it may not be entertained In thought But “straight line” as a 
term In “A straight line is the shortest distance between two 
points in a single plane” attains the necessity which is char 
actenstic of knowledge when asserted as truth that Is, as 
opposed to the contingency of the factual. Being as thought 
binds thought to Itself or, in the language of logic, becomes 
universal and necessary ' 

Since Being as thought is that Being which has nothing external 
to Itself, Ihlnktng may not think anything else. [It constitutes a] 
univeraahty and necessity which are not only relative but absolute, 
if onr oltkiue of the prlndplo of reason Is true Virtue [for 
pTumple] Is universal as thought not only because there Is no virtue 
tdikh is not Indaded in the virtue whkh b thought nor simply 
because for thb reason it cannot be said that virtue b thought If 
the judgment wherem it is thou^t lets any virtue escape bat also 
because there b nothmg {insofar as one thinks vinue)^ not even 
not virtue, which r -'/•ds the bounds of Being as thought Other 
wfae thought (as penskro pensato please note) would not be the 
dosed system whldi we have demonstrated to bo essential to it, 
but would come to be a thought among thoughts, which b absurd. 

And we may say the same thing with respect to necessity The 
predicate rnake^ the subject necessary If the subject became 
fixed in Its analytic separation from the predicate It would 
be neither umversal nor necessary nor even thought The sub- 
ject as particular and contingent is abstract As regards par 
tlcularity, Gentile says 

Even t partl<niT judfmeDt b cmlveml la tbe bcqm that t juHfrru^t niaft be 
onlvma] to be » part of knowtedffe. Tbe ArfatoteHin puft^b JuHfrrHmt fa 
berred from the Gaitflbn logic, ber«w hi at* fng Indoda tbe unhrcml Judg 
meat whkh it aegatei. 

SistrmA, VoL I pp 200-1 
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If I say that man is an animal, it is clear that man is particular as 
man (simple subject) with respect to animal, which includes other 
animals that are not men But this man is an abstraction made 
possible by the analysis of the analysis of the judgment in which 
man is thought by me as precisely that animal ^\hich in his uni- 
versality mcludes not only the animality of human beings but 
animality without reservation, since it is clear that all that animality 
which I can consider common to all animals ought indeed to be 
mcluded m man, assuming that man is also an animal Thus the 
man thought by me by means of such a judgment is a man who, 
as universality, has all the universality of the predicate whence I 
think him 

Even simple sensation, the maximum of particularity, is uni- 
versal as it enters into knowledge 

The forms of judgment outlined by Gentile may quickly be 
given From the discussion above it should be clear that Gen- 
tile considers a judgment to be in Quality affirmative, negative, 
and disjunctive, by virtue of the principles of Identity, Non- 
Conti adiction, and Excluded Middle, respectively As regards 
Quantity a j'udgnient is at once universal, particular, and indi- 
vidual By the Principle of Excluded Middle the universal 
judgment “All men are mortal” excludes tlie particular judg- 
ment “Some men are not mortal,” and vice versa According 
to Gentile these two contradictories form a community whicli 
IS responsible for the individuality of the former In Modality 
a j'udgment is at once apodictic, problematic, and assertorial 
In the same way the necessity of the judgment “All men are 
mortal” as a part of knowledge negates its contingency Other- 
■wise the judgment would be a fact and not a thought The 
unity of the apodictic and the problematic Gentile calls the 
assertorial nature of the judgment In each group the third 
form is the only one which, relative to its group, is the “real” 
or “concrete” form of the j'udgment having logical value 

For this matenal see the Sistema, Vol I, Part II, Chapter V 

These words are placed m quotation marks to indicate that although Gentile 
does employ them m this connection wc feel that they should be reserved for 
exclusive use m the logic of the concrete 
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Universality, particularity, apodiaty, contingency, each taken 
by itself is fact and not thought In thought they are united 
into individuahty and assertion. Of the three groups only the 
third, and In this only the third form expresses the reality of 
the judgment in its logical concreteness as the assertion of 
disjunction and individuality ** 

It 13 a significant feature of Gentile’s doctrine that it accepts 
the traditional cntiasm of the syllogism as a pctitio prindpit, 
yet insists on the importance of incorporating the syllogism 
into its logical system Indeed the criticism supports his doc 
tnne, by illustrating that the logic of the abstract is m its very 
nature arcular Gentile retains the syllogism but reinterprets 
it. He reduces it from the three termed judgment of Anstotle 
to one of two terms The reduction is made through the 
Pnnaple oj Excluded Middle, which is considered the most 
fundamental of the three principles ” 

A ii A becaose it Is not A oM and can only be one of the two 
either A or Not A 

The fundamental form of the syllogism is disjunctive 

A either Is yf or is Not A 
Is not Not A 
Therefore, A h A 

But this represents the mere possibility of the syllogism It 
approaches full expression through the introduction of uni 
versallty and particularity In the predicates of the disjunc 
tive form above, replace /I by U (Universality) and Not A 
by P (Particularity) and we have the individual syllogism 

* Gcitlle exdudes tbe Rutlu fonnt of Judjasrat under RetiUoa (fubfkt 
cnee, cetmllty and cU|j odty) becsose they are all founded on Ibe picaupuoslUon 
of an opposition between Be^ and thought. Under this p ouppoiltlon the rela 
tlon bctn«j.u nbject and predkale b formulated as a tubjecli^ IntoHlon with 
regard to a triaxcudent Bring (Le transcendins the knowing subject) 1 
men ted upon In the couiw of ci^^nce with the known. Since such a presuppod 
tlon b rilmhi ted by the GentlUan reqiilranenti for a philosophic knowled^ tbptc 
forms of judgujut woold not be legitbnate In hb system 

For thb material see the SisUww, VoL I Part II, Quptcr VL 
220-23 
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4 

A either is U or is P 
A IS not P 
Therefore, .4 is U 

Either it is true that all men are animals (mcludmg Socrates), or 
it is true that they are not all animals [i e that some are not 
animals] 

It IS false that they are not all animals 

Therefore, it is true that all men (mcludmg Socrates) are animals 

In the individual form, replace U by N (Necessity) and P by 
P' (Possibility) and we have the assertorial syllogism, which 
combines Quality and Quantity with Modality 

A either is N, or is P' 

A IS not P' 

Therefore, ^ is N 

Either it is true that all men (including Socrates) cannot be thought 
except as animals, or it is true that they can also be thought 
not as animals 

It IS false that they can also be thought not as animals 
Therefore, it is true that all men (mcludmg Socrates) must be 
thought as animals 

Here is the syllogism in its fullness The syllogism in this form 
appears to contain three terms,' but by reference to the original 
disjunctive form it is seen that there are m fact only two 
The umversality (U) and particularity (P) are united by the 
Principle of Excluded Middle, and the necessity (N) and 
possibihty (P') by the same pnnciple To negate the syllo- 
gism IS to negate the logic of thought objectively considered, 
for the syllogism has been rewritten in the form of the basic 
two-term judgment which, it was argued above, could not be 
negated without negating thought The syllogism (and there- 
fore the objective judgment) has its limitations, but they are 
the limitations of pensiero pensato, its circularity or identity 
We shall consider what Gentile beheves to be the only way 
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of avoiding the closed arclc of pentiero pensaio when we come 
to the logic of the concrete. 

Gentfle identifies valid Induction with the syllogism. This 
identification of induction with deduction Is foniiliar to rela 
tinnfll logiHan^ The usual distinction assigripd to induction of 
op#*ning the way to logically new judgments is doubtfuL We 
have described thought as universal, the particular becoming 
unlversalixed. Even m induction the particular is thought as 
universaL For ernmple, when we mduce from particular 
instances that mnn is mortal, either we are proceeding fllogi 
caDy or are assinning one of two things (1) that the 
instances emmined are the only instances covered by the 
Induction, or (2) that there is a uniformity m nature which 
assures us that If the instflnres ^rTtmined are of mortal men 
all future instflnres will involve mortal men. In either case the 
particular is umveiaalixed In the second case, m order to 
umversahxe we invoke a presupposition In the first case a 
complete induction Is necessary in order for the resultant uni 
versal to be vahd But this is impossible both In time and 
space, m most cases We shall arrive nowhere by induction if 
we think of the particular as the Immediate particular of 
nature. If the particulars of induction were truly particular 
they could offer no ground for the induced universahnng judg 
menL As a term of judgment the particular subject is univer 
sahxed by the predicate It never stands by Itself, but is 
always the subject of the predicate and therefore universaL 
This universality we have found to be the fundamental char 
acter of deduction, for it is deductive thought that we have 
been dis<^Twing above. Induction necessarily Is thought, and 
as thought it acts according to the principles of the syllogi'mi 
If the particular were not universalized by thought there could 
be no induction. Hence induction no more than deduction 
breaVR the carede of thought. 

For thb rnifcriil lee the Sirttwta, YoL L Pvt H, Qupter VIL 
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Gentile correlates with his doctrine the terminology which 
has been inherited from classical logic The Gentihan “con- 
cept” IS objective thought par excellence Thought and lan- 
guage must not be confused A thought is contained in the 
unity of its terms Linguistically a word is an independent 
element Logically a word is sigmficant only in its context 
Logically, according to Gentile, the whole classical theory of 
definition, of ge7ius and di^erentm, is meaningless The classi- 
cal theory of defimtion depends upon entities external to 
thought wherein genius and dt^erejiUa may reside But in the 
Gentihan judgment genus (universal) and dt§erentta (par- 
ticular) are united Only in the syllogism, where the universal 
IS the universal of the particular and the particular is the 
particular of the umversal, do we find a significance for gejius 
and df§eienUa But this is qmte different from the classical 
view For Gentile genus and dtfferefiUa do not exist previous 
to thought, but rather are given by thought This unification 
of umversal and particular provides a refutation of all nomi- 
nahsm and all reahsm Each of these traditional doctrines, 
unfortunately, seeks the “concept” m the terms of thought 
rather than in thought itself All thought, even that of natural 
science, is conceptual m the Gentihan sense 

The naturalist does not think immediately of a wolf He thinks 
rather of a certam existing animal intuited htc et mine as a natural 
bemg, or as given by experience (as he says) insofar as wolf His 
concept IS, like all concepts, a s)rnthesis of subject and predicate, 
an a prion relation between a term terminated and a term termi- 
natmg, with that circular movement of thought between the one 
and the other which is expressed by the syllogism 

But to understand the value of the “concept” we must under- 
stand its hmits Everything that is thinkable as the object of 
thought, not only as possible but as real, is conceptual But 

2 1 For imtenal see the Ststema, Vol I, Part H, Chapter VJn 
Ststema Vol I, p 242 
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the concept as object lacks Important logical values We must 
go beyond it 

Even when the separabon between immediate Being and 
thought is once overcome and thinking becomes reahty, even 
then the spiritual act productive of thought and givmg it value 
as truth may be ignored. In order not to ignore it we must 
recognize pensitro pensato as abstract, and turn to the logic of 
the concrete But the logic of the abstract must not be 
behttled 

Modern logic is preoccupied with the spirit as the axis around 
which aH reality gyrates It struggles between the concept of reality 
as object of the spirit (nature or idea) and the concept of spiritu^ 
reahty with a tendency to deny the former in order to afiirm the 
latter In this It runs the nsk of rnnklng the latter another copy 
of nature, as something presufiposcd to actnal thintingl Hence 
the frequent assertion of many of the most extreme logics that 
nothing can remain standing in the old logic. But the old logic, 
purified and systematized secure and vital, as 

the plain matetW of thinking to use the Aristotelian terminology 
It fa a material separated from the form by abstraction toward 
which form it aspira and in which alone it finds its reality 

In other words, the logic of the abstract, which is nothing 
more nor less than a systematization of thought objectively 
considered we shnll always have with us It Is an Infinite uni 
verse to which we are bound, it is the chains which fettered 
Plato’s slaves We mnnot think without grinding out a 
material The objective consideration of this material as pen 
siero pemaio produces the logic of the abstract But In that 
this material can neither increase and diminish nor develop, 
nor come into being. It Is what it is It mnnot enter into that 
Becoming, that active process, of which we have seen meta 
physical value to consist ** 

It cannot, if that same spirit which has made It does not unmake 
it agnin, as fa its habit Anyone may surprise thk habit in its 
rnsUmo VoL L P 244 • /Wd, p. 245 
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ingenuousness and free spontaneity m the child, who makes only 
to destroy He breaks all the idols m which his fancy is momen- 
tarily wrapped He is eternally dissatisfied with all things which 
are thmgs, because they are nothing compared with the infinite reality 
which grows impetuously withm him He will alwa3rs be turned 
toward things, and m them be distracted and dissuaded from reflec- 
tion, for the subject hves m the object which it generates and from 
which it IS nourished, like m)rthical Kronos who devoured his sons 

Thought as abstract, as object, has of value what the concrete 
gpmt gives it. Hence we now turn to the logic of the concrete 
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Thinkino may be considered either as the act of thinking 
{ptnnero pensante) or as objective thought (J>cnsx€ro pen 
zato) The two are very different. But they are obviously 
related by the fact that th^ ^ring from the same source 
They describe the same thinking looked at from different 
pomts of view In thinking, an object is necessary, we always 
“think about ’ something One of the objects of thinking Is 
thought itself This object Is the material of the logic of the 
abstract, as we have seen. The important thing to note about 
thifl situation IS thnt we mnnot have thought without think 
ing, that thought does not precede thinking 

If thinking Is free, as it certainly fa nothing can be admitted outside 
of it to negate its infinity Thlnttng presupposes nothing but 
thought definitely presupposes thinking 

When thmking fa considered as objective thought, truth is a 
concept being a judgment, a judgment being a syllogism, and 
a syllogism being an identity, as we have seen It does not 
have movement or development it fa simply demonstrative. 
But it presupposes the act by which it fa produced. And since 
It 13 objective in relation to this act it is partial or abstract. 
It fa, for pxnmple, the “AH men are mortal” abstracted from 
the concrete ‘T think aH men are mortal. ’ Therefore we shnil 
proceed to prnminp the act of thinking, penstero peruante 
“I think ” plus what I think noting that it has the unique 
characteristic of presupposing nothing No matter how far 

Sh*tm9 VoL n, p 9 
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we carry our search for Being, the most basic entity found will 
be the act of thinking which constitutes the search 

Since pensiero pemante is at least as much concerned with 
the knowing as with the known, extraordinary difficulties 
appear The criterion of true Blinking must be found in the 
act as distinguished from the fact of thinking ' The logic of 
the concrete, based as it is on the act of thinking, cannot 
explain cwy error or any truth But it can and proceeds to 
explain my error and my truth The opposition between me 
and my adversary (let us say Plato) is such only according to 
a concept of the world which is naive For my antagonist 
IS my antagonist, internal to me and real in me ® 

Plato IS not Anston’s son, who has rested underground for 
twenty-four centuries, but the living Plato read by me and under- 
stood and thought together with those who have interpreted him 
He and his commentators arise again and live in the very life of 
my spirit 

His error, interpreted as error by me, is a moment in my spirit- 
ual act, overcome m the judgment of which it is the material 
The act of judging Plato's doctrine as error is my personal 
act by which, first that doctrine is given existence for me (and 
it cannot otherwise be given existence), and secondly that 
particular error is surmounted (as it must be if it is judged 
as error ) This principle of the immanence of error in truth is 
expanded to apply to all of the acts of the spirit * 

In conclusion, our doctrme says to men “Take care not to tran- 
scend yourselves, either m search of truth or m search of fantastic 
errors Good and evil are within you Liberate yourselves I” 

Truth is vTithm the act of thinking, for there only is it given its 
significance as truth 

° See again those earher parts of this study which deal with the abandonment 
01 transcendent Logos and with truth and error 
Sistema Vol IT, p 13 
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Metaphysics and logic are here unified, for the truth of the 
logic of the concrete is provided by the metaphysically ulti 
mnff character of the act of thinking It is for this reason that 
this logic is termed “concrete,” for “concrete” connotes exist 
ence Smce the distinction between essence and existence is 
possible only in a philosophic doctrine m which existence tran 
Bcends thinking about it, Gentile’s Immanentism is of such a 
character that essence and existence are necessarily Identified 
Gentile defines reahty as the “totabty of the thmknble,” which 
totahty provides a universal and necessary synthesis of all of 
the elements of cxpenence And the real act of thinking 13 all 
that exists for hirmnn b^ing«i, because according to the Gen 
tilinn requlrementB we mnnot have a true knowledge of any 
thing separated (or abstracted) from that act. 

Being a dosed system, the log^c of the abstract does not 
provide the motive power to initiate the transition from it to 
the logic of the concrete Thinking is described by Gentile as 
like a point moving in a carde. The moving pomt is pciwero 
ptmanU and the drde it generates is ptnncro pcnsalo And 
what IS most Important, thinking Is hie a self moving pomL 
If the motive power were extrinsic the character proper to the 
logic of the abstract would be destroyed. In other words, if 
the necessity and umversahty of the objective judgment were 
external to the identity relation, we should no longer have 
that dosed system which is typical of pensiero penscUo We 
should have a system like that of Aristotle, which was criti 
axed In the preceding rhnpter It Is the nature of thought as 
object (as It is of the point) to move In a orde 

Truth for the logic of the abstract pertains not to t>iinking which 
intrudes upon Its object, but to the object. And in the object 
this truth cannot be and fa not, an plpment or term of thought 
It fa elpment and co-^prni^t, term terminuting and terminflted, 

Ibbl VoLLp,lJ Sea tli£ alH-hm of thk In Oxrrfw TX nf fhh iIx hTt 

/Wd,VoLn,p 16 
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synthesis, relation Not only the point, then, but the point together 
•with its movement generates the circle 

This IS precisely the delicate stage which provides the transi- 
tion Just as the point is self-moving and generates the circle, 
so thinking is self-active and generates the identity-relation as 
its object The identity-relation as thought is given by an act of 
thinking “Man is mortal” m order to be pensiero pensato 
must first be “I think man is mortal ” The whole force of the 
assertion is contained in the “I think ” In other words, the 
Logos is within thmking If this were not so, if the Logos 
were external to thmking, we should have neither truth ac- 
cording to the Gentilian reqmrements nor the circularity which 
we have found characteristic of thought The Logos must be 
free reflection hence the dissolution and overcoming of the 
abstract ' 

For he who speaks of free reflection speaks of subjectivity, that 
which IS no longer pensiero pensato but pensiero pensante This is 
the destmy of what is thought, not to be able to speak of bavmg 
thinking exclusively to itself, except when it itself becomes think- 
ing 

Otherwise stated, thought as object must be entertained by an 
act of thinking It cannot be what it is without this act And 
this act IS differentiated from objective thought by its sub- 
jectivity The logic of the concrete begins with the realization 
of the need of the subjective act to the object described in 
the logic of the abstract 

We may interrogate the voiceless nature of naturalism But 
we shall do so wnthout response Nature (or any immediate 
Being) is nothing before it enters the identity-relation of 
thought Logic commences when nature enters this rela- 
tion, becomes identical with itself, becomes mtelhgible as a 
ground on which man can place his feet, and ceases to be im- 
Ibtd,-p 17 
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penetrable to thought Gentile’s statement of this step Is 
difficult 

Nature, become thou^t, responds to thought and says 

“I am nature. It cannot at first respond “I am thought” 

because It has not yet acquired conadomn«w of the profound trans- 
fonrw^on of itself prodnced by its reflection on Itself Its first 
reflection Is nothing but this comparison natwv=naiur’e A=A 

This Is the stage in which Judgments are made about nature 
as the object of thought. The point which is being emphsTised 
here is that the subjective dement (the “I’ ) is necessary to 
such judgments because of the fact that if nature (or whatever 
object of thinking) were purdy immediate there would be 
no thinking and therefore no judgment. Nature is thou gh t^ and 
thought presupposes thinking Usmg the ‘T’ (which is rigor 
ously exduded from the position of abstract logic) nature 
defines itself, becomes judgment syUogrun system It mirrors 
Itself m Its discourse according to the three principles If it 
did not it could not be thought Hence the object of thinking, 
no longer a nature Impertinent to thinking, becomes the sub- 
ject of thinking The A =A becomes Ego=Ego 

Thus thinking Triiich fa thou ght am only be the thought of thmk 
Ing which thinks Itself 

The subjective act of thinking js necessary to the objective 
thought thought It is this subjective act that gives It its 
character as an identity irlshon. 

With the discovery of the subjective dement (the Ego) 
we are already in the logic of the concrete. Ego=Ego Is the 
concrete form of A==A TTie latter exists only through the 
mediation inherent in the thought process, and the thought 
process as act requires the subjective elpment 

This rd^Hon which exists insofar as It fa mwiiatioo or free 
reflection (that fa Ego) preosdy because it fa TTw^lshon fa, so to 
niii.p.ig 7&ij,p la 
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speak, itself and its opposite, mediation and immediateness. Ego and 
Not-Ego, liberty and mechanism, concrete and abstract logic, m 
one 

These are other aspects of the subjective and objective ele- 
ments, recogmzable from what has gone before Without the 
synthesis of these elements there would be no Ego, for without 
the object (supphed by the abstract logic) the subject itself 
would be an abstraction and an immediate entity The act of 
thinking taken in itself would be without an object, providing 
a situation qmte as impossible and unreal as that given by the 
consideration of thought as immediate object by itself This 
constitutes the necessity of the logic of the abstract to that of 
the concrete It is also the necessity of the latter to the former 
The act must have an object, the object reqmres an act 
This reciprocal necessity mtroduces an element of progress 
which belongs solely to the logic of the concrete With the 
subjective act it is possible to provide accretions to thought 
The act of thinking imtiaUy results in a product which be- 
comes the material of a new subjective act, which act in turn 
becomes the matenal of a third, and so on Pensiero pensafo 
acts as a imrror in which pensiero pensante sees itself and, by 
virtue of this self-conscious seemg of itself, proceeds to a new 
act Every thinker is aware of this progress m his thinking 
In contrast, the logic of the abstract bemg arcular is simply 
a repetition of itself For this reason its matenal is born m 
our thought as preexisting to it, preexisting because we gen- 
erate it as a concept which is a concept because of its circular- 
ity This feature of the logic of the abstract is highly signifi- 
cant in the history of philosophy We all, m greater or less 
degree, depend upon the concept’s character of apparent pre- 
existence Gentile calls it “the desire for the circle” which is 
rooted deep m the human spirit No object of which we can 
think can be thought otherwise than as an already determined 
reality We strive toward the summit, where The Concept 
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resides Pla^o first gave outstanding expression to this desire 
in his search for the Good, already existing and waiting to bo 
discovered But this desire is doomed to disappointment, for 
that which thought stnves to achieve is altered in the achieve- 
ment of it We arc children grasping at smoke rings The con- 
tradiction inwlved is that the whole which we seem to desire is 
already in our possession Ity virtue of the drculanty of the 
concept It is overcome when we rcallie that we actually de- 
sire a satisfaction that can never by definition be fulfilled For 
the new is alwaj's received in exchange for the old Contrary 
to the Platonic myth and in accordance with the metaphysical 
doctrines of those contemporar> philosophers who are empha 
firing Process, our IhlnUng builds only to destroy 

The abstract logic is overcome by the realization of its 
abstractness Scepticism is often the result for those who dis- 
cover that what in thought we desire to possess is already in 
our possession (as in geometry) and count the fact a sig 
nificant epistemological difficulty Dogmatism is often the 
result for those who do not rccognlre a difficulty In this situa 
lion For both, knowledge fa limited to the intuiting of the 
immediate, a circumstance dfacoumging or otherwise depend 
ing upon one’s cnlcria of truth value. Gentile would conquer 
both scepticism and dogmatism by capitalizing the activity 
of the spint in constructing the object of thought as its object, 
an object through which it gains consciousness of itself 

in other words, as that object which it fhinbv By virtue 
of thintfng it [the spirit] is taught It realizes Itself as thinking 
substance, os Descartes said 

Thinking thinks Itself therefore It fa iclf-creatlon which fa liberty 
Hence value and truth But to think itself It must think, and to 
think it must posit itself as object to itself 

Thus roan sees himself In a mirror which Itself sees he sees in his 
Image the eyes with which he sees hfa Image. 

* Ibid pp. 35 and 36 
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In these passages the contrast between the logics of the ab- 
stract and the concrete is made to appear. In the former the 
identity between A and A was emphasized, it gave character 
to pe7ismro peiisato In the latter the difference between the 
subjective and objective elements is emphasized, and gives 
character to penstcro peiisa^ite 
Why do we not have a closed circle in the logic of the con- 
crete, too? Gentile points out that while abstract thought is 
objectively determined, concrete thinking is self-determined 
The difference is very great The result of self-determination 
is the development of the spirit or of culture, a process Active 
thinking utilizes each self-determination as the material of a 
new act productive of a new self-determination Furtliermore, 
smce reality cannot transcend the act of thinking, the onto- 
logical distinction between the real and the possible disap- 
pears. Possibihty as a predicate may be applied to objects in 
the realm of the abstract (eg. a phoenix), but it cannot be 
apphed to the act of thinking because the very act of thinking 
It would be pensiero pensantc and hence real The only un- 
reality in our thinking would arise from thoughts that we 
knew contradicted one another But this is impossible, be- 
cause we do not wittingly think contradictory thoughts They 
are unreal to my consistent antagonist, but only as gathered 
into the reality of his thinking The meaning of the Cartesian 
Cogito ergo sum is the identity of esse and cogitaUo , it proves 
nothing with regard to the existence of an entity transcending 
actual thought Kant’s great discovery was that nothing can 
be thought except as a determmaUon of the “I think ”, 
hence the Copermcan revolution m philosophy 


Kant had his Noumcnon, which was responsible for the given in 
since there was this given, man became an object among Noumenal 
back at Protagoras’ position Kant’s naturalism was 
foundabon of idealism (the synthesis a pnon) smce it pre- 
supposed its elements 
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One of the most significant features of Gentile’s doctrine 
is its identification of the act of thinking with the philosophic 
concept of “form,” and of the object of thinking with the con 
cept of "matter ’* Idealism is characterised by Gentile as that 
philosophy which deduces matter from form Form is the 
active prinaple productive of experience, matter is the con 
tent of experience, Plato Invented reminiscence in order to 
defeat subjectivism, Anstotle for the same reason reduced 
the rfile of the subject to an Indifferent remirroring of the 
material of cognition preexisting to cognition The great dls 
covery of idealism was the creativity of the subject in knowl 
edge '• 

Here Is the profound criticism of all materialism a practical and 
not a theoretical criticism. For to think the world os matter in its 
extreme opposition to the spirit which it (but which thinks 

it neverthdess, cnergeUcaDy rigorously and with awareness of 
doing so) b to see it vanish before one as a material world in order 
to be resolved without reslduom sot into a world thought but 
into the act or process of thinking 

Poetry Is not material in a book, existing objectively to anyone 
who opens the book. The reader forgets the material book and 
all material surroundings, the materiality of the book becomes 
absorbed m the activity of the subject The poetry Is created 
in the act of knowing it It is not black marks on a white page, 
a set of physical conditions external to the reader And so 
with aH objects of nature The mountain is not the same thing 
to the peasant who lives In its shadow that it is to the moun 
taineer who climbs to its summit. All is within thought, con 
stmeted and developed there, through the energy of thought 
in action, Man is in bis objects insofar as his objects are In 
him. 

We may pause at this point Thus for we have described 

^ Sltitma, VoL n, p 46 
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the derivation of the logic of the concrete from the logic of the 
abstract It is made possible by tlie introduction of the sub- 
jective element provided by the act of thinking The full sig- 
nificance of this innovation must be borne in mind as one 
proceeds to the detailed discussion of the fundamental law of 
concrete thinking, which follows 

© 

© © 

The logic of the concrete is more complex and difficult than 
that of the abstract We have said that the former emphasizes 
the difference between subjective and objective elements The 
expression of this difference, as Gentile renders it, marks it 
off sharply from the identity-relation of pcnsicro pcnsato It 
rmght, if we may suggest a parallel terminology, be called a 
“difference-relation ” Looking at the Ego concretely, as that 
through which we know any object, we may say Ego=Not- 
Ego 

This IS the fundamental law of the concrete Logos It is distin- 
guished from the fundamental law of the abstract Logos because the 
latter, as a principle of identity, expresses the identity of differ- 
entiated thought, while the new law expresses the difierence 

m identical thought It is not a correction of the former but an 
mtegratmg or verifymg of it 

This differentiation within concrete tliought, tliis separation 
between subject and object, is a concept rigidly excluded from 
the logic of the abstract It is the subjective element tliat 
makes the difference. The introduction of the subjective ele- 
ment, the act of thinking, renders to pensiero pcnsante the 
possibility of breaking out of the circle of objective thought 
m the manner already described Hence Ego=Ego The dis- 
tinction between subjective and objective elements renders to 

49-SO 
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pensicro Pensante Its full expression Hence Ego=Not Ego 
Thus it may be said that the fundamental law of the logic of 
the concrete has two necessary forms, Ego=Ego and Ego= 
Not Ego The first arises m distinguishing the logic of the 
concrete from that of the abstract, the second arises in ex 
pp^wng what is meant by concreteness as applied to thlntlng 
Let us study these two forms more fully 
Consider the first form Ego=Ego expresses a “subjective 
Identity” very different from the objective Identity (A=A) 
of the logic of the abstract- The objective concept (e-g chair) 
is what It Is “A chair Is a movable single seat with a back” is 
an example of an objective identity It fits into an objective 
system and Is static within that system Concepts arc im 
changing in this respect they are inert But a penon as 
knowing subject himself is changing and developing A new 
person is bom with every new act of knowing hlan as know 
ing activity Is neither in the past nor in the future 

But jnst thb U hb being his not being that which be will be — the 
actu^ty of this not being He b a need and a desire for bring 
The man who does not n^te himself who is fully satisfied 
with hlmsdf, who therefore does not labor, or ihinL, or or do 
anything at aH — he ceases to be a man 

Hence strictly speaking Ego=Ego expresses not an identity but 
a difference. But it is a difference which involves continuity, 
the continuity of the Ego It might better be expressed Ego 
makes itself Ego as Gentile himself admits The Ego ex 
presses itself In on aflarmation wheh ts its own affirmaiion 
This affirmation, as the affirmation of the Ego, produces an 
alteration in the Ego, and hence raises a difference between 
two terms But they are both still the Ego If I assert that 
virtue is knowledge I become a new person because I am now 
the possessor of that assertion and was not before. Whatever 
assertion follows will necessarily take that assertion mto ac 
Ibid p Si 
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count Although Gentile uses this first form to express the 
fundamental law of concrete logic he realizes its inadequacy 
and allows it to serve only to emphasize the contmuous devel- 
opment of the Ego 

Consider the second form What would be a contradiction 
m the logic of the abstract is foundational m the logic of the 
concrete Ego=Not-Ego The expression of difference here 
symbohzed gives hfe itself to thinking This second form 
proclaims the full meaning of the first If there were not 
differentiation between subject and object, and if the latter 
were not demed reahty, we should not be m possession of the 
ontologically unique pensiero pensante If there were no object 
to be negated ontologically by my act of thmking I could not 
think, for to think is to think something And, more speci- 
fically, if there were no Not-Ego to be negated ontologically by 
the act of the real Ego, there could be no real Ego I 
would be nothing if the action of my thought did not mtervene 
to negate my natural bemg m order that I might be realized 
in my act of knowing The abstract Ego which is the point of 
departure of thought is immediate and natural being (tempera- 
ment or nature) , it is non-thmking and therefore unknowable 
It IS nothmg Penstero pensante negates this Not-Bemg by a 
synthesis creative of the concrete Ego, which is the consumma- 
tion of thought Gentile finds a simile helpful here Ego is hke 
a shimng hght Not-Ego is hke a shadow The shadow is the 
negation of the hght and dependent upon the hght for its 
existence And the hght is the negation of the shadow The 
two are correlative and must be taken together Similarly 
Not-Ego must be negated by Ego, and mce versa We may 
have neither without the other The Not-Ego is as necessary 
to the Ego as shadow is to hght Gentile’s use of the two Ego’s 
here, abstract and concrete, is confusing To put it more 

See footnote 2, p S9 of Uii‘; study, for the meaning of “negate” m the logic 
of the concrete 
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clearly, “Ego” has two significances (1) the synthesis of the 
opposed knuwcr and known, according to which both knowcr 
and known (in themselvea abstract) arc the content of the 
Ego, and (2) one of the two opposites into which the first 
Ego is the knower antithetical to the known, the 

original term from which thought alienates itself in order to 
think. Only the first of these Is ultimately real and concrete, 
according to Gentile." 

This unity of thinking subject (Ego) and thought object 
(Not Ego), in the dynamic and autogenetic act of thinking, is 
called the Becoming of the dialectic. Becoming is only intelU 
gfble as the law of reahty If reality la equivalent to thinking 
Flux, mutation, evolution In the objective world — all are ap- 
pearance, images from vague experience. For the world as 
object IS what it Is, it is static epistemologically speaking even 
if it be the Heraclitean Fire Nothing spinlual exists as 
natural objects are thought to exist The spiritual is always In 
the process of development The Ego is Becoming, insofar as 
unified with Not Ego (I e. Insofar as concrete) and the Not 
Ego exists only Insofar as the Ego is thus unified 

Furthermore pensio'o pensante is an immanent Becoming, 
an eternal unity which is unique and 5elf*devcIopIng Its unity 
IS its characteristic attribute. The attribute of pensiero pen 
saio, on the other hand, Is to be a mulUpUdty, as we have 
seen It must be a multiphaty in order to be unified according 
to the laws of abstract thought. We think a multiplicity of 
objects which we unify into a deductive system The objects 
of thought are legion. But concrete thought is the thought of 
a single consciousness and can have no multiplicity attributed 
to It Each act of thinking is the act of the entire concrete 
Ego, and as such is unified with and includes all previous 
acta of thinking If I affirm "Caesar conquered Gaul,” as 

For thb tuttrUI on tbe (anti mmUl law ot tbe lode of Uio concreto tee the 
iSrtmo, VoL H, Part HI, Chapter V 
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pensiero pensato this is a unification of diverse objects As 
penstero pensante it is “I think Caesar conquered Gaul” and 
expresses the totahty of my thinking I cannot think anything 
that does not express this totality This is the significance of 
the “I think ” It is highly important to an understanding 
of the Gentilian doctrine 

It suggests another major distinction between the logic of 
the abstract and that of the concrete The fundamental law of 
the former is a norm distinct from the thought which it gov- 
erns The postulates of foundational logic, for example, 
govern the thought structure of post-foundational systems 
Such is generally the character of a norm It is usually distin- 
gmshed from the real as the “ought” from the “is”, as value 
from fact The fundamental law of pensiero pensato gives 
thought-as-object value, but the value of this norm is presup- 
posed (i e IS factual) no matter how self-evident Final value 
must rest on a different basis The truths of abstract reason 
are truths of fact, stripped of ultimate value In the logic of 
the concrete we no longer speak of fact, but of act the situa- 
tion with regard to a norm changes completely 

No flistmction between the act and the law of the act is possible 
because of the siii generis nature of the act, to which we must pay 
close attention if we wish to avoid the danger of forfeiting the only 
firm ground on which the value of all truth can be founded 

The act in its umversality cannot be transcended It must 
provide its own norm, for according to Gentile’s requirements 
it can admit no transcendent norm It is unique Every act of 
thinking supposes a unique experience and a umque subject 
There is no man who thinks who does not think with his 

does not contradict the description of the logic of the abstract given on 
P ' ' study The three pnnaples (its fundamental law are withm thought 

abstracuy considered But even when thought is concretely considered, in relation 
to its verity that is, it is found to be dependent for its validity upon these pnn- 
apl^ It IS m this sense that the pnnaples are external to it 
Sistema Vol H, p 67 
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whole thought The act of thlnthig is not something which 
happens to be thinHog and nught not be It is that which 
IS thought and cannot not be thought, thought which is true not 
because it conforms to a trans«ndent law but because it is 
itself the law of truth. Tlie law of the abstract is law, but only 
as it borrows its value from the ultimate value of the concrete 
The concrete act must be norma std This is the great pomt 
in Gentile’s logic. How Gentfle thinks it to be norma sw we 
shall discover a few pages hence 
Thus all other truth refers back to concrete thought, which 
ts truth. The truth lies deep wi thin us. The synthesis, A=A, 
13 a fact The synthesis, Ego~Not Ego, is radically differ 
enL It IS act If we ask the reason for the assertion of A— A, 
this assertion itself gives no answer But the other assertion is 
vocaL It is thought reahring itself according to the form 
Ego^sNot^Ego It is that sdi-creation of the concrete Ego 
which provides a progress or development and which must be 
norma sm 

Its behig Is not simple identity or simple difference, or simple 
unity of identity and difference. It is thb unity as creative of itadf, 
It is synthesis as aotosynthesis, a synthesis which posits 
its ternfi m their synthetic relation 

The synthesis is truly a priori, it presupposes neither nature 
nor an Absolute, nor any other object obscure or otherwise. 
Before the act in which the concrete Ego celebrates its spuit 
nahty there is nothing A belief m objects determining thought 
would violate the essential dialectic character of the act and 
destroy truth as Gentile defines it The sltnatlon is quite the 
contrary, according to him When one speaks of such objects 
the Ego 13 spenting and determining them (as objects) accord 
mg to the dialectic law of concrete thought One rannot refer 
to “objects' without calling upon the act of thinking which 
makes them sudu Without that act they are not “objects.” 
/Hd, p. n. 
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Again we may pause Almost the entire force of the logic 
of the concrete is contained in the two forins of its funda- 
mental law It asserts two major principles, (1) that the act 
of thinking is self-creative and progressive, and (2) that the 
act of thinking reqmres the assertion of its object as object 
(by negating its being) What follows comes rapidly and un- 
sparingly In general it consists in the application of these 
principles to various specific phases of the logic of the abstract 
in bmlding the logic of the concrete It is extremely complex 
It is offered mainly for those who may wish to make a detailed 
study of actual idealism With the exception of (1) the 
description of the necessity of synthetic a prion thinking, and 
(2) the description of the act of thinking as norma sm, the 
demands of the present study require no part of it 

© 

Just as the synthesis of abstract thought is founded on the 
autosynthesis of the concrete, so the noema (the act of intelli- 
gence which unites subject and predicate) is founded on what 
Gentile calls autonoema Autonoema is the autogenetic act of 
intelhgence, which for Gentile is reality Any other reality 
(either not autogenetic, or not act of intelhgence) would be 
opposed to knowledge: it would be the known opposed to the 
knowmg The Gentilian real knows itself 

I am Ego insofar as I have consciousness of myself as distinct from 
myself, and hence Not-Me, insofar as I know myself knowing 
somethmg To know somethmg is to judge But this judgmg 
is the judgment m which I know myself, and therefore I am myself 
who would not be if I did not know Thus the judgment may be 
noema only by bemg at bottom autonoema 

The point is that in knowing I know myself as the knower and 
thereby produce an alteration m myself m such a sense that I 

Ststema Vol n, p 75 
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(being negated, or synthesized) become a part of the known. 
And, by the same synthesis, the known becomes part of me 
If I think that virtue is knowledge that knowledge becomes 
part of me as knower But it can only do so by bemg negated 
as object (synthesized with the subject) For this reason the 
Socratlc ‘'^ow thyselT* should, in a sense, be the formula for 
all knowledge. To understand things is to understand oneself 
(as concrete act, not as an empirical subject) The theoretical 
judgment of the noema (e.g “Virtue Is knowledge ') becomes 
real in the actual judgment of the outonoema (e,g ‘T think 
virtue is knowledge ”) “* 

The object of the [actual] judgment Is a world which con 
Btitutes the objective existence of the subject Itself, Insofar as the 
subject Itself confers this existence. 

If the flower whldi shines resplendent In the rmshlne attracts 
and moves us, It must already be the object of an appredatloo and 
a desire wbkh signify a certain spiritual attitude toward a world. 
Thh world would never be anything to us If the subject did not 
move itsdf to action by plucking the flower and enjoj^ dose at 
hand the odor and the possession of IL 

The Important thing here is that to know anything demands a 
“spiritual attitude” toward it which, by giving that thing sig 
nlficance, literally creates it 

We must continuously bear in mind that “I think ” Is 
a free act, according to Gentile, sharply distinguished from 
fact Hence the autonoemic act Is moraL It presupposes noth 
mg which might determine it Its freedom is characterized by 
the xmconduional tmpcraitve of the law of concrete thought 
We have foimd it essential that the concrete Ego actuate it 
self In objects in general and In itself as object in particular 
If It did not it would be an Immediate identity As immpdiate 
It would be indifferent and its liberty license Liberty must be 
accompanied by law Either alone is abstract together they 

IbU p, 77 See p, 86 of tlih ftody 
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constitute freedom Without our liberty to approve them 
the laws of the state would be tyrannical Without law our 
hberty would have no significance or usefulness It is the same 
with the act of thinking We are free only when we willingly 
obey the laws necessary to our being, so to speak Liberty and 
law are inalienable m the autonoema Liberty without law 
would be empty spontaneity And law without liberty could 
not convey a sense of moral obhgation The law which is our 
highest ideal and our goal is given by the dialectic of pensicro 
pensante in which our personality expresses itself and the spirit 
triumphs Our personahty is the concrete Ego which realizes 
itself m the autonoemic dialectic 

Just as the noema is insufficient and must be resolved in the 
autos3mthesis of the autonoema, so the forms of noemic judg- 
ment are msufficient and need to be resolved in the auto- 
noemic To the question, “Why?”, directed at its judgments, 
we have seen that abstract logic is silent Only the concrete 
Ego can answer this question (which is its own) with ultimate 
satisfaction How does it answer it? Why should I, who 
might not assert some judgment, between asserting it and not 
assertmg it choose the former alternative? Why not refuse 
the problem? Who imposes it upon me? What necessity binds 
me to the problem and to a solution in terms of the concrete 
dialectic? The concrete Ego is bound necessarily to the dia- 
lectic and to the objects which it creates because only in the 
creation of them through the dialectic does it achieve exist- 
ence In this way the force of the disjunctive abstract judg- 
ment is derived from that of the disjunctive concrete judg- 
ment Quantity and Modality have similar derivations which 
the reader may work out for himself. 

The “why” of the disjunctive affirmation of judgment is m the 
qualitative disjunctmty of the autonoema And the same thmg, as 
IS obvious, may be said of the “why” of the quantitative disjunctiv- 
** See pp 68-9 of tbi^ study a® Sistema Vol H, p 83 
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ity of the individual judgment, and of tbe modal dlsjunctlvity of 
the aasertorial judgment in which Is summariied and made poten 
tial all of the logical energy of the judgment 

The table of the forma of abstract judgment is the same as the 
table of the forms of concrete judgment. But the first is ulti 
malely dependent upon the second The necessity of the ab- 
stract judgment, as we have seen, transcends that judgment. 
Its source is the necessity of the concrete judgment, for the 
concrete judgment being necessary in Itself creates as its 
object the abstract judgmenL If the latter is necessary its 
genealogy shows that it will be so only insofar as the former 
is The same argument holds for the other forms of judgment 
outlmed m the logic of the abstract. The source of each is In 
the corresponding character of the concrete dialectic. 

Hence there are not really two entities the notma and the 
auionoema They are resolved into a unity The noema is the 
autonocma itself descended from pensiero pcmanie to pcnstero 
pensaio According to Gentile it is a form which has become 
matter in the process of concrete thinling The act of thinking 
Is a subjective form which in functioning Is productive of the 
objective matter which the act becomes In the subsequent act 
of thinking about it The net of thinking ‘Virtue Is knowl 
edge” IS form the judgment that virtue is knowledge is matter 
to the subsequent act of thinking It requires a strenuous 
effort to bear in mind that the Genfillnn real Is not pcnsicro 
ptmanit as we think about it, but is the actual thinking about 
it (or about anything) Matter is form determined and con 
gealed Form as mediation of Itself (or autosynthesis) is the 
generator of itself as matter Gentile considers himvlf to be 
the first to make this unification of form and matter, for him 
it Is the goal of all idealistic tendencies 

The syllogism of abstract logic Is dogmatic m the sense that 
it presupposes certain laws of thought. It must therefore bo 
referred to what Gentile c»T1q the “autosyDogi'tm,” the con 
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Crete counterpart of the syllogism The validity of the struc- 
ture of deductive thinking must be justified The syllogism is 
an identity-relation, objective to the act of thinking, as we 
have seen As object it does not possess ultimate truth value 
The being of any object, of a stone for example, is not in it 
as object Its being is its entertainment in the mind as object, 
its partaking of the concrete act of thmking And so with the 
syllogism Its reality is founded not on its immediateness as 
object, but on the unique, infinite, absolute, and indivisible 
principle of the Ego The reality of the syllogism is in the 
autosyllogism 

The discovery of the autosyllogism enables Gentile to jus- 
tify both the necessity of the synthetic a priori act of thmking 
and its character as norma sui This justification of the two is 
certainly the most important part of the very complex thought 
contained m the second volume of tlie Sistema di logica It 
arises out of the curious and unique nature of the disjunction 
(which, we remember, as abstract made the syllogism pos- 
sible) in the realm of the concrete 

The Ego sa}^, “Either I am Ego or I am Not-Ego,” finding itself 
confronted by the curious alternative either of affirming itself by 
negatmg itself (as Not-Ego) or of negating itself by affirming itself 
(as Ego) If the Ego is Ego, it affirms itself, but then it is no 
longer Ego, because this empty identity is the negation of the proc- 
ess essential to the Ego (which necessitates a differentiation) And 
vice versa, if it is Not-Ego, it negates itself, but exactly m negatmg 
itself it succeeds m actualizing its essence 

The affiriiiation which the disjunction guarantees in the 

autonoenia through Quality, Quantity and Modality, is an affirma- 
tion which is negation, it is not thesis, but autothesis, and hence 
Becoming or dialectic The autothesis of thmking is a consequence 
even here of a necessity , but of a necessity which is no longer solely 
logical, but logical msofar as metaphysical 

Ibtd , pp 88 and 89 See the criticism of this matenal in Chapter VH of this 

study 
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This is the rock bottom of the Gentilian doctrine The Ego 
between being Ego and Not Ego must choose the second alter 
native because tn the very act in vhtch the Ego proposes the 
disfunction tt has already made its response and its alternative 
is taken This argument is not one which would fit the logic 
of the abstract Gentile does not argue that if thinking is 
thinking it must be dialectic. This would simply be a syllo- 
gism, an argument in a drcle, presupposing the dialectic na 
ture of all thinking Gentile argues by the autosjUogisra, 
which does not depend upon a postulated reality or even an 
hypothesis The argument Is that quoted above wherein the 
statement of the problem is the statement of the answer In 
proposing the question as to whether it is Ego or Not Ego the 
Ego establishes the necessity that it be Not Ego and hence 
establishes the necessity of Its dialectic nature This is the 
necessity of a priori metaphysical thinking Upon it Gentile’s 
philosophy is built And since this necessity Is within the \ery 
act of fhlnlmg the metaphysical problem and therefore de- 
pends upon no presupposed reality (or Logos), the norma sui 
character of the act of thinking is also established In other 
words, the Judgments about the dialectic of thinking are in no 
sense empirically attained If they were they would not be 
necessary and would require a transcendent reality Thinking 
ts the concrete Ego and its law is the dialectic. 

Autosynthesis describes a figure which breaks out of the 
dosed arde. The concrete Ego is such by virtue of thinUng 

In Gentile I form 

ElUicr It b true that tw thlnklov can be thought except u dhlectk 
or It b tme that U cu aUo be UioQ$ht u not dlaketk. 

It b Ube that it can abg betbooifat ai not HlaL-rtlf 
Therefore, it b true that oo fhl Vln{ can be thonsht as dkkctlc 
In the rbatnjl form 
AD IhhiMnf h 
Thb ihoQfht U thl 
Tberelore this ibensfat b dialectic. 

The drralar charirtiT of both of these arguments b obvbus. 
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the Not-Ego But in order to escape the abstract it also annuls 
the Not-Ego by a new act of thinking which uses this now-old 
Not-Ego as its material in the production of a new Not-Ego 
In other words, the movement of autosynthesis brings new 
accretions to the Ego at every revolution In its revolution it 
returns not to the Ego from which it set out, but to the new 
Ego which has been brought into being by the act of de- 
parture If this were not so, if the Ego always remained the 
same, it would become an abstract object (an idea thought) 
and thinking itself as an act would be annulled But this 
annulment is quite impossible, because tlie abstract object (the 
idea thought) must be thought by someone. By whom? In 
answering this question we break out of the circle of the 
abstract and into the territory of the concrete, where the sub- 
jective element resides Pensiero pensante describes not a 
circle but a spiral 

Hence progress And this progress is qualitative, modifymg 
reahty by transforming it, as we have seen It is never quanti- 
tative Civilization does not progress by the increase of mate- 
rial goods It progresses by the growth given in the act of 
thinking It is a development and not a chain made up of 
many separate hnks, to change the metaphor Thus there is 
progress only in the concrete In one place Gentile asks us 
to think of a flight of stairs, the lower steps of which disappear 
(are negated) and the higher steps come into existence as one 
ascends There is no multiphcity into whose presence thinking 
is brought Multiplicity is but a factor necessary to the 
process which denies it existence It comprises the object of 
thinking which must be thought if there is to be thinking at 
nil By means of the multiphcity of the abstract the activity 
of the concrete Logos is able to pass, maintaining its unity and 
transforming itself internally, mto the rhythm of its process 


actualization of itself is the good which includes aU 
^ f 15 not relevant to the present discussion it should be 

noted that it is here that the Gentihan ethics arises See pp 219-20 of thi-^ study 
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We are now in a position to give more understanding to 
some of the material discussed earlier In this study It is a 
universal need of man to collect the multiplicity of nature into 
a unKerse or cosmos, and the multiplicity of thoughts into a 
unity of thinking Reason has always been invoked as the 
unifying prmdplc It has been authoritative because one for 
all thoughts and for all thinkers The whole history of man 
IS a history of this unifying principle The great strength of 
reason has always been considered to be its transcendence or 
objectivity GenlDcs whole effort is bent toward showing 
that, on the contrary the vuiue of reason is Its immanence or 
subjectivity The distinction between heart and brain was 
drawn by the Greeks in an effort to distinguish between sub- 
jective and objectlvT spiritual activity But according to the 
GenlUian doctrine truth is subjective and the distinction loses 
Its pomL We endeavored to explain thb position earlier IL 
necessary consequence, the unification of heart and brain, 
should be more dear now that we have described the function 
of the logic of the concrete in giving life to that of the abstract 
Thinking is homogeneous It is the dialectic and allows of no 
distinctions The brain may conquer in the field of the ab- 
stract, but one cannot conquer the heart of a mother with a 
syllogism, for her heart bums with the spirit that gives life 
to the syllogism The syllogism gives a truth, but one which 
is wenLnr^ Itself compared to the c o n cre te truth of the spirit 
The problem of the categories goes to the center of every 
type of idealism The Aristotelian (analytic) coneq^t of the 
calegones as predicates was followed by the modem concept 
of the categories as functions For the idealist this signifies 
that the category became a product of thought in action rather 
than an irredudble element or atom of thought Truth came 
to be the truth of thinking rather than an objective entity, pro- 
per thb nalerbl on the catecorfes we the .Saime, VoL U Ptrt HI Chi p- 
terVlX 
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viding a revolution in our thinking as counter to common sense 
as was the Copermcian revolution Since certain knowledge 
seemed impossible in a strictly objective view (either ration- 
alistic or empirical), it was sought by introducing the sub- 
jective element But even Kant’s doctrine may be said to be 
but a partial expression of the category as function Gentile’s 
objection to the Kantian position is two-fold First, what is 
the relation between the multiplicity of sensations and the 
umty of the categories? The category works upon a material 
that it presupposes rather than creates Secondly, what is the 
relation between the multiplicity of the categories (or of the 
expenence which they provide) and the unity of the Tran- 
scendental Ego? The multiplicity of categories receives no legi- 
timate deduction its elements are presupposed in a haphazard 
fashion Synthesis a pnort suggests the impossibility of sep- 
arating analysis and synthesis, of possessing an analysis which 
IS not synthesized in its character as thought Yet in Kant’s 
multiphcity of sensations and of categories we have the former 
without the latter These multiphcities are posited immedi- 
ately Accordingly, in view of the Gentihan requirements for 
thought, Kant’s doctrine recurs to an unreal thought and an 
unthinkable reahty Nor was the situation improved by the 
abandonment of the Noumenon In conceiving the Absolute, 
Hegel also brought in a Being previous to the spiritual act of 
thinking His Logos is the intelligibihty of the world accord- 
mg to the rational prmaple of thesis and antithesis But it 
none the less transcends the knower in that objective sense 
which had always been demanded of the norm of thin king In 
this way Hegel’s logic is dependent upon his metaphysics, 
indeed his metaphysics is its source This is precisely where 
Gentile makes his departure from Hegel, and for the reasons 
brought out earher in this study In contrast to Hegel’s (and 
aU others perhaps), Gentile’s metaphysics is dependent upon 
his logic Gentile’s doctrine represents the suppression even 
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of a spinhial world (waiting to be known previous to our think | 
mg about It) In favor of fhinkmg Hence whatever category j 
Gentile finds will be unique because it will fall within the 
act of thinking, which has been described as essentially a 
unity 

Gentile identifies the category with the autosynthesis of that 
acL It IS the common denominator by which we think all that 
is thinkable. If we think that which we think is concrete Ego 
the umty of thinking But it is a unity colored by the pro- 
found concept of diversity There are two ways of thinking 
the world We may think It empincaHy, as the diverse and 
vanegated object of our thinking Or we may think It “tran- 
scendentaUy*’ m Its original and ultimate virtue as unified 
thinking 

The world, as we see It with the eyes of the body and the mind fa 
a world renting from a process It is that empincal world which 
we should transcend in order to think it completely for a world 

uito< 7 iitb«tJc categQrr b in fact the onitr of the pndkate^atesoiy 
[of Aristotle] tod the f>mrHniKE£e^r 7 [of Rut] of the former as thcracht of 
the ibftTEct Loto% of the Qosic of the) ahatrect, tsd of the latter aa thooght of the 
abstract Logoi of the Do^ of the] concrete. (5irtf»4r. VoL H, P 114 ) 

The categorr b prediote aa that concrete pirdkate whkh makes thoo^t 
poaafble throogn the iTntbetb of tobjcct and object made ne ceas aiy by oar act of 
thi Hng It b the pirate descriptive of the tato«ynth<^ of Ego—ilot Ego 
which jives neceaalty and anhrenality to thtnVtng Aoto^lh^ b the nltlinato 
and fiTTiH mental predicate of fhfnVbig accordlnc to the duuIpUon (hren above. 

It b very different from the analytic and parml (epfatemologkally tpnVfnj) 
citigotles of Aristotle. 

The b fonctlon a^ the f >ntf*V»n of Judgment Itidl The cnlesoiy aa 

abstract pr^ente waa antecedent to thhiHnj Aa such It rtern nded derrratloTi. 
But Gentile de sc ribes the problon of Its origin aa u a baunl problem bec a me the 
anawer b given In the act of thbiHng (a fimctlon) which aserta the problem. The 
briTTMHlI cy of the Arbtotellin category b absorbed In the mediation of thtnVtng. 

Aa a fcncHop of fH king It b a ccmditloning of thought T^ organ of tbou^t 
wherein the categories of thoo^t might reside, b not only not utecedent to 
thbiHng but It cannot be ennerived uu.pl as a function of tbhikinj Hence, as 
Gentile mya. It creates Itself The fnnrHnii b TiMthrr parthm? nor prer b/tng 
for then It would create a parttrnl* and p eUiting orgu The tnx self-creative 
function b the organkm hi llj unity as ptnjkro Only lo conceived can 

It be a total and ancondltioned reality 

Thfa word b placed In quotation marks to hiHlrah* its oae In thb paiigrtph 
In the R riH n iwii» 

SbUwia, Vok n, p UO. 
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which IS a result of a process is something immediate and hence 
(m a complete sense) unthinkable until it is resolved into the 
process from which it results To think the world m its process, as 
that principle which develops and is actuated in it, is to think it 
transcendentally 

The “transcendental” world is the empirical world thought 
ultimately, but the two are not coexistent The multiplicity 
necessary to the empirical view would wreck the mind if it 
were not unified in the unique reality of thinking But this 
multiplicity should not be put out of mind We should only 
put out of mind that absurd multiplicity which is not unified 
in thought, though actually it can never be in mind to be put 
out because whether we realize it or not every multiplicity in 
the mind is also a unity It is doubly unified, first as tlie 
abstract object, and secondly as tlie concrete Ego As the 
abstract object it is partial, and as partial it attains reality only 
in the unity of the autosynthesis by which it is fused \vith 
the subjective act of thinking It is the unity of this act, of the 
“I think ”, that is so significant ontologically Pciistcro pen- 
sante {Ego=N ot-Ego) determines the Not-Ego as substance, 
accident, cause, contingency. Being, Not-Being, etc Whether 
the Spmozan substance, the Leibmzian monad, tlie Platonic 
Idea, or the miser’s gold everyone has a currency m which 
he exchanges all forms of reality But all of the objects of 
thought, even thought itself as object, are unified by the “I 
thmk ” of the concrete act The greater the determination, 
the more the autosynthetic power of the Ego is realized All 
thinking shines m its own light, in otlier words It is aware of 
itself and m this self-awareness it draws its seemingly transcend- 
ent world within itself, into one organic interpretation ’’ 

It can be said in conclusion that the categories are mfinite if it be 
said at the same time that the category is unique 
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There are infinitely many ways of interpreting this world, but 
ultimately there is only one, that of Interpreting it as auto- 
syntheais 

The category as the act of thinking, bemg the synthesis of 
itself as Ego and as Not Ego, provides three moments of 
spiritual development They are the three aspects of the 
spirit, art, religion and the saences, and philosophy Art Is 
the subjective moment of the categonc act, religion and 
science the objective moment, philosophy the synthesis Into 
which the act collects itself as unity of self and other These 
are three moments throng which the unique act is realiied 
Art and religion and sdence, howewr, are sharply to be distln 
girished from philosophy All thinking as dialectic, distin- 
guishes withm itself an abstract thought which is solely aesthe- 
tic, and one solely religious and saentific. But there is no art 
concretely and really outside of the thinking winch entertnins 
it And so with religion and science All three depend for their 
mterpretatlon upon the philosophic judgment according to 
which they are enterfninM They do not provide concepts of 
reality (that is, they are not ulHmflf# predicates), but rather 
aid in the r«9lIfwtion of it Phflosopbj, in contrast must be 
self mterpreting for it represents the totality of the process 
of understandmg 

Philosophy is always understood (by phDoeophers, of course — but 
who speaks of phllosojdiy without b^g a philosopher?) as the 
most umvcTMl and perfect form of the spirit ^hich xmderstands all 
other forms without being understood by the others in returiL 

The artist is one whose splnt is aware of the world of his pure 
and immediate subjectivity And the religious man or saen 
tist is one whose spirit la full of an object which Is the negation 
of his subjectivity well betokened by the attitude of prayer 
or that of bending over a microscope The philosopher comes 

/Hi,p U9 
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to know subjective and objective elements m their unity as 
the totality of the thinkable 

The passage from abstract to concrete logic, wherein we 
think by means of the autosynthetic category, Gentile calls the 
dialecticizing of the concept: 

Dialecticizmg is the passage from the concept as opposed, to the 
concept as identical with, the category, from the opposition of 
matter and form, to the S3mthesis a prton through which form is 
generative of itself as matter 

The dialectic exhibits itself as a developing rather than as an 
immediate Being “Nature” is not the concept of nature, but 
the nature itself of our concept as act, the life of our spirit 

The concrete Logos is dialectic, the abstract is not The abstract 
as such cannot be dialecticized, and as such m fact is not dialec- 
ticized Fix the concept of nature and you will no longer see the 
possibility of retummg from it to the spirit, just as it is not possible 
for a heart to beat again which the anatomist separates from the 
orgamsm m order to see how it is made But the abstract Logos can 
be mamtamed m its abstractness, and can be resolved m the con- 
creteness of autosynthesis, in which orgamsm it truly participates 
Insofar as it is resolved it is dialecticized, because it coincides with 
the concrete Logos But then it is no longer the abstractly con- 
ceived abstract Logos that it was before, but the abstract Logos 
mamtamed m its ongmal and mdelible concreteness Thus nature 
as nature cannot be spiritualized, as nature it is abstractly con- 
ceived In the concrete it is the spurit itself 

If penstero pensante were a static synthesis there would no 
longer be place for dialecticizmg There would be only the 
closed circle But penstero pensante is developing Its dialec- 
tic is the germ of our entire spiritual hfe 

This dialectiazing of the concept provides the last of the 
transformations from the logic of the abstract to that of the 
concrete, the transformation from concept to autoconcept The 
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concept I3 the entertninnient of truth as objective to the act of 
thinking it The autoconccpt is the entertnlnment of truth as 
constituted by the very act of thinking The distinction is one 
with which the reader should now be familiar While philos- 
ophy was limited to the concept as its mntenal the inevitable 
result was sceptiHsm, as shown in an earher part of this 
study ' But m the concrete autooincept awareness is absorbed 
into self-awareness. This Is precisely the desideratum We may 
DO longer make the distinction between perception and that 
which is perceived Perception is ontologicaDy understood (in 
answer to the Gentillan requirements) as part of the material 
created by the formal act of thinking (autoconcept) The 
autoconcept is the only form of cognition. Even the orHinnry 
empirical distinction between imngmnhon ( ‘art”) and Intel 
lect (“science ’) is without significance from the pomt of view 
of a reahty which is the totality of the thinkfthle Suchdistinc 
tioQs may be of practical use, but they do not belong to philos- 
ophy, for they are raised by the particulanring of something 
considered as previous to thinking 
However it Is not to be supposed that the autoconcept 
being free from these distmcUons, is empty of all content On 
the contrary, it Is more than the traditional concept was It 
contains the traditional concept and more The fear of its 
emptiness is due to a realistic prejudice. The richness of 
sensation, for ^^mple, is contained in the autoconcept, for 
there is no concept without BensatJon, But sensation is no 
longer a rhATmel of communication with an outer world. It is 
what the act of thmking creates it to be, an objective richness 
gathered existentially into the act of thinking This is an 
alteration in the meaning givcu “sensation,” but Gentile con- 
siders the Innovation <dgnificant and valuable 
Nor is it to be supposed that the autoconccpt is a multipUc 
Ity of concepts, for the multlphdty is unified by thinking Into 

Sm pp 3&-4I of thb ftndy 
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a dynamic and developing process -whicli is the unity of the “I 
think ” To speak of the multiplicity in this way, to say that 
the multiplicity is potential m the autoconcept, is correct, in 
fact outside of the autoconcept there is no development which 
could be the principle of multiplicity And there must be such 
a principle because of the richness and variety of abstract 
concepts. 

The content, then, of the autoconcept is the same as that of the con- 
cept, but dialecticized and thus integrated by the negativity of 
penswro pensante 

This negation of the concept should not be considered a nega- 
tive element m the autoconcept, it is the life of the autocon- 
cept and makes the formation of the concept possible 

That IS, the concept is formed m the dialectic of the Ego, insofar 
as the Ego negates itself in its immediateness Now the Ego, negat- 
mg itself in the concept, is from the first immediate insofar as it is 
the concept The concept in its immediateness is equivalent to the 
Ego which IS negated m it Hence the Ego turns to immediateness, 
which it must negate according to its law if it is to be Ego The 
negativity therefore attacks the concept insofar as the latter (al- 
ready formed) is the immediate Ego, that is, it always attacks the 
Ego m order to generate the concept The negation of the concept, 
m fact, IS the negation of that concept that is not the concept and 
IS the formation of the true concept, always self-creation or auto- 
S3mthesis 

Translated into clearer terms this is to say that the concept in 
order to be a sigmficant element in our thinking must be 
gathered vTithm the self-awareness of the concrete Ego which 
thinks it It must be given its place m the reality of penstero 
pensante The concept is negated m the sense that it is S 3 mthe- 
sized with the subjective element, the Ego is negated in the 
other direction by the same s 3 mthesis Indeed this is what 
Gentile means when he speaks of “negation” and “negativity ” 
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The point always to bear In mind is that according to the 
GenHUan criteria of truth thlgi synthesis must inevitably be an 
autosynthesis Whatever Is thought must be abnrhed to the 
act of thinking Hence truth is not anyone’s fact, but the fact 
of him for whom it is true. Since he for whom it is true is he 
who judges It, the truth is ulthnately the subject of the judg 
meat (le is act) It is such tj the subject « understood as 
actual judging and not as previous to the judgment To know 
the world is to construct it m the act of knowing iL Thnnks 
to the negativity irnmnnent In the autoconcept, thought has no 
dogmas, no determined determinations no constructed sys- 
tems All arc ultimately acta and not facta In this dialectic, 
or autosynthpsis of aubjei_Uve and objective elements, the 
abstract and concrete logics are bound together 
The greatest obstacle which actual idealimi must face is the 
realistic conception of the world which centuries of education 
have ingrained In us Gentile calls upon us to meet the im 
phcations of actual idealism with courage, feeling the truth in 
the doctrine that the world is ourselves and that Being la 
knowing The concept, apart from the autxx»ncept, is not 
real It is the representation of reahty But fused in the 
logic of the concrete it is reahty itself the only reahty we 
can know Esse est perdpt This paper on which I typewnte 
is only real as negated I could not typewnte on It if I did not 
see it and I could not see it If m that act I did not mnkf* the 
paper an object significantly entertained in the thinking activ 
ity by which I know thnf I see the paper and am typewritin g 
on it. The paper does not exist in itself, it exists m my act 
of thinkmg, which gives it the entire fullness of its minings 
Reahty is not discovered it is the very act of discovery 
The “desire for the drcle’’ (at other times called the 
“regulative Ideal”) tempts the human spirit too often to enter 
tain the abstract Logos as giving direction to human activity 
But Its goals are static, rigid and confining Historically its 
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ideals have led to tyranny and violence. We are prone to wor- 
ship the presupposed, an oppressive system of thoughts 
already completed. But thinking has no conditions, no pre- 
assigned limits, no direction imposed from without It is a total- 
ity and a system, but as autoconcept Wc think the whole 
And in another sense we never think it for this whole is we 
who think It is a process which can never be precipitated 
once and for all into a result* **’ 

If the teacher of a concept is conceivable, if a philosophic 
school IS possible no particular individual, who has already 
thought his thoughts and written his w'ords down and died, is a 
teacher He is a teacher who is Ego, that unique and immortal Ego 
who has not already uttered but is uttenng his words This is the 
eternal school, one whose heredity is not a concept or a system of 
concepts, but the autoconcept with its inquiet and unfailing nega- 
tivity It IS the school of truth which no scholar will find 

except in the depths of himself, w*hcrc he is the same Ego as the 
teacher who addresses him and invites him to collaborate in the 
common work 

This passage has obvious reference to our earlier discussion of 
the doctrine of truth and error It describes the search for 
philosophic knowledge not as an effort to acquaint oneself with 
that which is in its essence independent of knowing, but as a 
gathering of that which appears to be independent into the 
activity of knowing it (i e “negating” it, as Gentile expresses 
it) whereby, by virtue of the creativity of that act, its most 
comprehensive and profound significance is bestowed upon it 

Is this Gentilian doctrine not itself a concept? Certainly it 
has been analyzed and defined and made to submit to the syn- 
thesis of the spiritual dialectic Insofar it has conformed to 
the character of the concept So far as it has been discussed 
in the Ststema dt logica it has been an object of thought, and 
hence unreal It was real as Gentile thought it and as we, the 
readers, think it now. But its reahty is not m itself o'; obioct 
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rather m our nrtiml thinking about it If we try to Hpfine the 
concept of the autoconcqit we shnll fall back into the logic of 
the abstract, where the autoconcept is not to be found In 
other words, we •‘flnnot define the autoconcept without violat 
mg the logic of the concrete which gives it its miming This 
new logic is not demonstrable, it admits no measuring rod 
outside of itself for its evaluation It is the logic by which we 
think whenever there Is thinking It expresses the nature of 
thinking And It is ^ven value by the acts of thinking of 
every reader of these words. In these ever new acts it finds 
both its reality and Its truth 
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In his discussion of the Protagorean doctrine that man is 
the measure of all things Gentile mflhes the following arrest 
ing rpmarks * 

In such a doctrine the concept of a trsnv^dent truth 
to have dhaf^jeared Under this iembl*nn% Plato combats the 
doctrine, rnaVing a Joke of it by objerring that truth would become 
what It appears to each of us to be. Protagoras ought to agree, says 
Socrates that the contrary doctrine b true to hb adveiaary inas- 
much as It appears as such. Thb b an obJecUoo which Protagoras 
could have defected beautifully with the same respome that 
Giobertl gave to an analogous objection. Giobertl foresaw that to 
ha doctrine of the diversity of CathoUcbm, by whkh there must be 
admitted as many CathcdlH^nw as there are men who embrace It, it 
would be objected that the Pope, the bbhops, etc., do not under 
stand CatboUdsm m thb way” He ansnacd “Those who TrmVe 
thb objection to my doctrine do not understand It. I reply that if 
they understood it as I do they would not be ngbt but wniog ” In 
just aHmltting that by hb account Socrates was right against him 
Protagoras would demonstrate the superiority of hb doctrine over 
that of Socrates. In fact according to Socrates doctrine If Socrates 
b ri^t Protagcffas is wrong while according to that of Protagoras, 
Protagoras b n^t and therefore Socrates b right abo 

Protagoras’ subjectivism was based upon a doctrine of the 
relativity of sensation, a crude and early solipsism soon dis- 
missed in the hbtory of subsequent phflosopby Plato’s com 
mentary In the Theaetetus fanctioned as its reduetto ad ab^ 
surdum caused the abandonment of the doctrine of know! 
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edge as purely the acquisition of sensations, and led to the 
conceptualism of Aristotle. Since the time of Protagoras there 
have been other and more broadly founded solipsisms It is to 
the credit of Plato that in the Theactetus he provided an argu- 
ment so universal in significance that it not only supplied an 
answer to Protagoras’ sensationalism but became a prolegom- 
enon to all future doctrines of a similar nature It pointed 
out m effect that tlie solipsist must accept the contrary judg- 
ments of others on non-verifiable questions quite as readily as 
his own For one thing, he must turn metaphysics over to tlie 
poets and content himself with the consideration of verifiable 
propositions In short, according to the Thcactctus the solip- 
sist must be a sceptic \’iTierever a thinker of solipsistic tend- 
enaes has not been willing to accept these limitations the text 
of the Thcactctus has persuaded him to take another direction 

Hence the arresting quality in the passage quoted above 
An open and unabashed defense of solipsism is rare today, and 
when this rashness is coupled with an attempt to establish a 
metaphysics it takes on the aspect of recklessness Gentile is 
a solipsist who, by the very writing of his Sistcvia dt logica, 
has evinced his refusal to accept tlie Platonic limitations He 
voices the conviction that he can combine solipsism with the 
teaching of metaphysics On the face of it, this conviction 
appears of doubtful legitimacy If it is to be defended success- 
fully Gentile will be required to make an original contribution 
to philosophic thought, for in the 'past the attempt cannot be 
said to have been successful In its widest sense solipsism is 
the doctnne that there is no existent except conscious thinking, 
from which it follows as a corollary that tliought can know 
nothing but its owu modifications and states Solipsism may 

“ A reader of this manuscript has kindly pointed out the need for further clari- 
fication of "sohpsism” as apphed to Gentile It does not differ from either “sub- 
jective idealism” or “mentalism” if mmd is considered as a pnnaple of activity 
and not itself a real object known by acts of thinking But this is not usually the 
case These names are avoided because of Gentile’s msistencc not that “only mind 
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also be defined as that doctnne •which asserts that there is no 
existent except the knowing subject, or Ego It will be seen 
that Gentile believes, In company with most philosophers but 
for an entirely different reason, that solipsism in this latter 
sense is not defensible. In this connection the distinction be- 
tween the act of thinking and the Ego is extremely important 
In our use of the word “solipsism” we shall have the fint of 
these definitions In mind, that first being more fundamental 
than the second 

Among contemporary philosophers there are two major atti 
tudea with regard to soUpsIsm, that of those who dismiss it 
as false, and that of those who dismiss It as meaningless 
Those who dismiss solipsism as false are very much in the 
majority, probably because their position Is more nearly com 
ddent with common sense fhnn the other One of thdr argu 
ments arises out of a careful erjimination of what has been 
termed the egocentric predicament Faced with the rcalira 
tion that no one as a result of thinking is able to mention any 
thing that Is not thought, this argument describes the difficulty 
as a “methodological ’ one and adds that while all existing 
things must have a relation to thought In order to be known at 
all it does not follow that they do not also exist in relations 
which transcend and are therefore independent of thought. It 
is contended, in short, that In stating the cose for solipsism the 
idealist has voiced but not proved IL His error consists not 

b lotovibb** or tint "alod b Un fQD>f nvnul roUty ** tmt nUicr that mbd b 
tsd itt od b mtity Ocntlleb b oettai not nbittihe and, 

contmr to ment tt d«nles the cxbtaice oI olhei There b do 

%OTd Thkb dcKribet hb potHloa cxkcljjr AUhouih te its Terr deriraUoa It nieri 
to the kU wbid) OeotBe finds tmreah bu been selected {or ose la thb 

wider meinlnf beause anuas recent tUaken It bu becorae more than either of 
the other two lymboUc of those verr obrlota dlfflcuUka which actsal Idnik^ 
most face. If totl^abm b untenable it den lei exbtence to vujlhiiis but 

the Self ef nt [rWlkiB ft cTcn more so and b the same dlrectkia becatoe it 

eren to the self If tottpshm b a Tice, dn*! b eren more 

TidoQs. In one sense to jra U., ^ the self to tne act of thbVtnc the onfy 
b to carry the toHp«kiLr trend to its extreme. In thb sente Gentile b a 
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in this statement itself but rather in assigning to it the author- 
ity of a proof The issues on both sides of this first contro- 
versy over the truth or falsity of solipsism will be compared at 
length Gentile must definitely answer the argument of this 
group if his unreserved solipsism is to receive adequate or con- 
vincing defense 

Another of the arguments of those who dismiss solipsism as 
a false doctrine is most emphatically expressed by the critical 
realist Sohpsism seems to be so far out of accord with com- 
mon sense as to be absolutely reckless If there is no existent 
except conscious thinking, how are we to account for the 
apparent independence of the world of nature? We find 
Gentile saying that thought creates not only the world of 
nature but all of those entities which come under the general 
heading of the not-self On first acquaintance this appears to 
be pure extravagance. To say that a doctrine does not accord 
with common sense is not necessarily a serious indictment, of 
course Yet there are manifold daily experiences continually 
dictating a work-a-day common sense which in its practical if 
not its theoretical significance cannot be denied a place in any 
metaphysics Of such a character is our daily experience with 
nature It impels us to the behef that in some sense the mani- 
festations of nature are uniform with a umfonmty quite inde- 
pendent of thought Thought might create for itself a world in 
which water ran up hill, but for all its creative power it is in 
some manner compelled to “create” the world in which we live 
as a world in which water runs down hill We may well believe 
that the order and uniformity of nature are a creation of 
thought, yet the specific character of that order and that uni- 
foruuty IS quite evidently beyond the power of thought to 
alter So far as the writer is aware, no thinkers previous to 
' Gentile who have denied the Noumenon existence have ac- 
counted satisfactonly for the speafic character of the order 
and uniformity of nature Such an acconntmg seems to re- 
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quire a force which transcends and acts upon thinking Such 
attempts as have been made by idealists In tlus direction have 
usuaDy mvolved the deduction of the categories of thought, 
yet It is probably safely declared that no deduction has ful 
filled the requirements of the task at hand Given solipsism, 
then, os Gentile conceives It, we require that his doctrine 
bestow a meaning upon the phrase, “thought creates the world 
of nature,” which ^hall find a place within It wherein the uni 
versal eipenence of men faced with nature fits. If such a 
meaning cannot be found In his doctrine, the doctrine must be 
either renounced or altered. This is perhaps the most serious 
difficulty which Gentiles actual Id^nll*^ is caDed upon to 
meet. In Its bare elements the demand wonld seem to be a 
damaging one, yet it should be accompanied by the compara 
lively safe conjecture mentioned in an earlier chapter that 
Gentile Is a mnn of normal sanity who Is as well acquainted 
with our relation to nature as we are and who would be quite 
as unwfTTtng to fiy into the face of this common experience as 
we ourselves We may anticipate either that he has or we 
have overlooked some factor in the logical development of his 
doctrine of nature or that we have or he has overlooked some 
factor m the statement of the problem. 

Those who di^mlM solipsism as a meaningless doctrine, the 
neo-posillvists, may nevertheless be called solipsists In a 
limited sense of that word TTicir position has resulted from 
an ^Timilnation of the meaning of mesnlng They come to the 
conclusion that roetaphvsical problems have no manning be- 
cause these problems involve the use of the word “real,” which 
they find to be meaningless If this b the case it obviously 
follows that they will find Gentile’s proposition that the only 
reality b the act of thinking to be a meaningless proposition 
For them the only meaningful problems are those the answers 
to which are verifiable Their doctrine b a limited form of scep- 
ticism They believe that phflosophy has too long concerned 
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itself With problems the answers to which are pure guess-work 
of the poetic imagination The issues on both sides of this 
controversy will also receive careful consideration as they bear 
upon the doctrine of actual idealism Gentile must definitely 
answer this argument, that his metaphysics is meaningless, if 
his system is to receive an adequate and convincing defense 
But a consideration of the task confronting Gentile is com- 
plete only when we have examined the difficulty inherent in 
sohpsism as a philosophy regardless of opposing doctrines The 
problem which it raises is peculiar to solipsism and must be 
dealt with in the evaluation of any doctrine which moves in 
that direction This difficulty is most often responsible for the 
contemporary attitude that to describe a doctrine as “leading 
to solipsism” is equivalent to a dismissal of it as absurd 
Knowledge in the philosophic sense is usually taken to mean 
certain knowledge, a knowledge whose truth may be measured 
by well-defined criteria If, as Gentile maintains, the act of 
thinking is the only existent, by what criteria may it be evalu- 
ated? The whole spirit of Gentile’s writing indicates that 
beyond doubt he considers his philosophy to be more than 
sheer guess-work or the outcome of blind faith The factor of 
certainty is obviously present, but if we are to take the solip- 
sistic doctrine seriously this factor must be contained in some 
way Within the conscious act of thinking itself. In short, it 
would appear that the act of thmking must be its own cri- 
terion The very fact that Gentile has written his Sistema dt 
logtca, or that he teaches university classes, indicates his con- 
viction that there is a criterion and that it is both universal 
and necessary We have seen that the placing of this criterion, 
if one may speak of “placing” in this connection, within the 
act of thinking is the result of a unique attempt both in meta- 
physics and in logic to avoid all presuppositions Gentile’s 
“presupposition” is similar to what is spoken of in philosophic 
discourse as “immediate intmtion ” Immediate intmtion is 
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logically previous lo reflection upon it, and in this sense Is “pre 
supposed " The ^'prcsirpposed" of Gcnlfle is not to be idenli 
fled with “givenness, ’* for it is neither the material of thinking 
(sensa) nor unalterable The relation between the “presup- 
position” and the act oi thinking Is not, howc\cr, logical in a 
strict sense The “presupposition” is sunply previous to the 
act of thinking As emplojed In traditional metaphysics it is 
that norm which furnishes truth \aluc to thinking when 
thinking is not norma sui As pre\ious lo the act of thinking 
(which is mediate, as we ha\e seen) it may only be intuited 
immediately and by the nature of the case may only be arbl 
trarily chosen The Gcntlllan 'presupposition * might be 
spoken of as an assumption, but we shall reserve that word for 
employ’ment later In a different connection We shall find 
ourselves needing two words and hence shall translate Gen 
tile’s H presupposto directly and employ It only In the special 
sense outlined above 

The significance of (Jentfle’s solipsism is contained in his 
conscious and strict effort to avoid presuppositions Thus the 
general difficulty which he has to face is that of breaking 
through a firmly established philosophic tradition against which 
it is not easy lo understand how he can proceed, the presup- 
posllional grounds of certainly being removed This difficulty 
appears in two aspects The first aspect questions the possi 
bllity of avoiding presuppositions in metaphysics Gentile is 
undoubtedly running with the current of conlcraporary thought 
fn doubting the certainty of presuppositions and the reason 
for his doubting should therefore not be diflicult to understand 
There Is place at the moment only to point out that one of 
Gentile’s problems will occur In persuading us that the cer 
tainty which he claims to have found without the aid of pre- 
suppositions is itself free from prcsuppositlonal support This 
is the problem of the relation of Gentile s metaphysics to those 
Set pp. 141-3 706 umI 209 of Ihb ftodjr 
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of otliers who are not sceptics, those who maintain their posi- 
tion firmly against contemporary scepticism, eg tlie neo- 
reahsts and tlie absolute idealists It is difficult to understand 
how any destructive criticism which he levels against the “pre- 
suppositions” so-called of other systems can be turned aside 
in considering his own If all metaphysics up to this time has 
been based upon metaphysical presuppositions it is certainly 
not to be expected that Gentile’s metaphysics can have broken 
out of the line Yet that is what Gentile explicitly claims for 
actual idealism If Gentile has succeeded in his attempt the 
contribution to philosophic thought will be evident, if not, to 
know tliat he has not will be woi th the study 

We discover the second aspect of the difficulty if we look 
at Gentile’s problem from another angle Let us grant for the 
moment that Gentile has succeeded in avoiding all presupposi- 
tions Then he is faced by tlie sceptic as a new adversary 
The sceptic makes the same negative criticism of metaphysical 
presuppositions that Gentile makes, describing them all as 
resting ultimately in the poetic imagination But the negative 
criticism of the sceptic would apply quite as much to Gentile’s 
metaphysics as to any of the otliers Hence Gentile is faced 
with the problem of persuading us that his metaphysics is not 
sheer fancy Here the difficulty is equally apparent We are 
granting that he has freed himself from presuppositions, and 
we therefore make a demand of tlie certainty of his meta- 
physical knowledge which must be met in an absolutely new 
manner This answer should be subject to a most vigorous 
scrutiny If Gentile has made a contribution this will be 'its 
most significant phase 

There are three paths open to the philosopher m his treat- 
ment of metaphysics First, he can follow tradition and accept 
the foundation of the study of the real as presuppositional 
Presuppositions are just what they would seem to be, un- 
founded statements concerning reality of so deep an insight as 
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to produce outstanding metaphysical systems Thc> arc un 
founded because If they were not their foimdatlons would 
become new presuppositions, and so on ad m^nttum W^thln 
metaph>’slcal sj'stems, in that of Spinoza for example the con 
tiibuUon of the phOosophtr Is considered to be the rational 
and clear de\*elopraenl of the presuppositions into systems 
These sj'stcms lay emphasis upon the dc\cIopmenlaI phase 
and arc critical of difhculUcs ImoKcd in the sj'slcms dc\cl 
oped by others, as for example Mr Santa\ana Is criucal of 
Plato The philosopher, in this \lcw, Is a rcasoncr upon 
poetical Intuitions His metaphj'sics is a description of rcalllj 
Secondly, there is the path of those who arc embarrassed 
by the intuitional element in mctaph>'sics and who turn from 
all mctaph>*sics lest the philosophers oflicc become Identical 
with that of the poet TTiinkcrs who follow this path limit 
knowledge to that knowing which is \cnfiablc These are the 
neoi)OsiU\'isls In the application of their knowledge thc> 
work upon presuppositions which arc so gencraJl) recognized 
that they shed from thcmscKcs the uncertainty which usually 
surrounds presuppositions Neo-posius’lsls accqil, for exam 
pic, the generally recognized doctrines oi the objectivllj and 
uniformity of nature. The} conccivT the function of philos 
ophy as the building and testing of h>’polhctical Judgments 
knowledge being a tentatUc product of experience The 
philosopher is the student of the ways of knowing the world In 
which we live. He Is primarily cpislcmologisl and logician 
The third path, excmpUGcd In the Siitema di logica will be 
the object of entidsm In Part Three For reasons which we 
have already noted, Gentile would avoid mctaph>^lcal presup' 
positions yet would avoid scepticism by remaining a meta 
physician. In the one effort Gentile is not In conflict with the 
entire history of philosophy up to the present time There 
have been earlier attempts to avoid presuppositions, notably 
those of Fichte and Avenarius But his effort has been so 
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strenuous that, having tlie historical advantage of the others, 
it carries him beyond tliese previous attempts It sets him apart 
from all other metaphysicians In the other effort, that to 
avoid scepticism, he is trying to preserve one of the major 
meamngs of philosophy as its history has brought it to us 
Gentile is, tlien, both a violator and a defender of tlie philo- 
sophic tradition His position is comparatively unique The 
attempt to develop a complete solipsism is in itself a significant 
contribution to philosophic thought, whether or not it is suc- 
cessful Whatever the outcome of our inquiry it is clear that 
the measure of Gentile’s contribution will be directly deter- 
mined by tlie thoroughness of his attempt 

The Sistema dt logica is not a panacea for philosophic ills, 
though undoubtedly Gentile at times gives the impression that 
he thinks it is It is the labor of an admittedly capable thinker 
m an attempt to shed new light upon one of the oldest of 
philosophic problems, that of the nature of the truth of meta- 
physical judgments Like the rest of us, Gentile errs at times 
in discovering his errors we shall be warned not to make the 
same ones Like all capable tliinkers in the field of philosophy, 
he offers the rest of us something new. in finding it there 
should be some profit 
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THE GENilLlAN TERMIN'OLOGV 

In ak\ 5>’slcmaUc study of a man’s philosophy it Is impor 
taut to consider the meanings assigned to the words he uses 
It Is true that the words cmplo>*cd by the philosopher arc 
to some degree standardized, but It Is also true that within 
this standardized usage there Is a freedom which Is bewDder 
ing to exact thinking It Is responsible for much needless 
argument and futHc debate One often hears the wish 
expressed that a symbolism might be dc\*clopcd In philosophy 
which would make possible greater prtjdslon and swifter 
understanding For <*TaTnple, the word “real” has at least two 
major m'*nnlngs It may connote the pragmatically veriG 
able or the essential If one speaks of a 'real ' oasis one 
uses it In the first of these meanings If one speaks of the 
“real” man one Is probably using It in the other We may 
assume a critical nlUlude toward Gcnlhcs doctrine only when 
we have begun by '^nmlnlng the dissimilarities of connotation 
which his terminology exhibits with reference to our own The 
difference, already noted, between the Gentlllan use of the 
word ‘logic” and the use of It to which we arc more accus 
tomed prompts the expectation of a broad difference In the 
employment of other terms If there were no explicit rccog 
niUon of these differences it would be quite Impossible either 
to interpret correctly or to evaluate the philosophic contnbu 
tlon made by Gentile He writes in another language and 
from another culture, but there is a suffident Unship between 
his language and culture and our own to relieve those factors 


ZSI 
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of the major responsibility for the differences in terminology 
which we are about to discuss The differences are of the 
nature of those found whenever two philosophers meet, and 
are due to the fact that m his employment of language the 
philosopher must consider both customary usage and the exi- 
gencies of distinctions within his thinking If he did not con- 
sider the former philosophy would be barren so far as its 
meaning for other men is concerned If he did not consider 
the latter he would fail to perform the function of the phi- 
losopher More often than not these considerations conflict 
Customary usage is inexact and ambiguous, employing too few 
words for the meamngs which the philosopher finds The phi- 
losopher needs a larger vocabulary than the one at his disposal 
The first word of all, “philosophy” itself, may be taken in 
one of several meanings Within certain limits, of course, the 
philosopher is free in defining the function of his profession 
Gentile does not overstep this boundary He makes the fol- 
lowing definitive statements ‘ 

Philosophy has always been forced to think not of this thing or that 
thing, but of all things m their unity 

A philosophy of many problems is mythical, a philosophic phi- 
losophy knows but one Men will never orient themselves in 
nor render clear account of this world, which is the torment of their 
philosophy because the torment of their lives, unless they become 
accustomed to think of their philosophy, through which their world 
grows, as their own life and their actual personality From this life 
and personality we can never separate ourselves, even in dreams 

By philosophy is always understood . the most universal 
and perfect form of the spirit, which understands all other forms 
without bemg understood by them m return 

These statements do not establish any principle of unity, mtel- 
lectual or otherwise, though the principle later established is 
that provided by the act of thinking Gentile simply means 
Stsievia Vol I, p 12 , Vol II, pp 246 and 129 , respecUvdy 
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that phflosopby is the all inclusive science, the science of art 
and religion and saence, the knowledge of all knowledges It 
seeks an answer to those universal problems which pervade 
aH of our thinking, hfe, death, the nature of existence, etc, 
A problem to be a philosophic problem must concern the uni 
fication of the partial phases of understanding into a whole 
For #^Tnple, the flower as seen by the artist who is painting 
it is only partially understood, as form and color The "Flower 
in the crannied wall” is a perfect sample of a second type of 
understanding of the flower according to a partial aspect Even 
the flower 5tu(Ued botamcally Is but partially understood But 
this tame flower as an element In aD existence Is philosophi 
caHy understood The difference In a striking and concrete 
form is that between a saentific treatise on the bee and Maeter 
linck’s The Dfe of the Bee Philosophy, since it is a umty of 
aD thinking, is ultimate. Since it gathers everything within 
It, It can aUow nothing external upon which it might be 
founded It Is ultimate as the unity of the whole, not as bring 
mg to light an AnstotHlnn substratum The dilTercncc will be 
found significant 

Such a definition of philosophy suggests at once the Gen 
tilian definition of the "real” reality is the totaDty of the 
ihinknble. Here, agam, is a legitimate use of terminology 
It has been employed by those (of whose number Gentile is 
not one, by the way) who have sought a coherence theory of 
truth. The test of a concept of reality is found In the sig 
nificance of its opposite In Genllles doctrine aD thoughts 
which are not concepts of the totality are concerned with that 
which IS unreal and provide the material of the particular 
sciences rather than of philosophy, which is the universal 
science of thought Thus, by definition, the entities studied by 
astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, soaology, etc,, are 
unreal In the sense in which Gentile uses that word Every 
IW VoLLP.12 
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thing particular studied as particular is abstract and therefore 
unreal Gentile’s definition of the abstract, m fact, is that it 
IS that which is separated off from the totality Philosophy, in 
contrast, is concrete The two conditions of philosophic 
thought are (1) that its object be particular, and (2) that its 
object at the same time be universal ” Either element without 
the other results m an abstraction, merely a part of the whole 
If we think our objects as particular, they are particular with 
relation to an inclusive unity (universal) if we do not think 
them as particular, they are (for us) not real 

The divergence of this meaning for “reality” from the ordi- 
nary one is not indicative of a flaw, though it does represent a 
liimtation The question is entirely one of the use of words 
Gentile might have reserved “reality” for the entities of the 
natural sciences, and used some other term for the “totality 
of the thinkable ” Why did he not do so? There are probably 
two reasons In the first place, there are no other words eli- 
gible for the position that do not carry connotations equally 
misleading Even “One” and “Unity” are misleading, for they 
connote a transcendent One and a transcendent Unity These 
two words are also rendered unfittmg by the second reason, 
that in the history of philosophy the “real” has often been 
endowed with an element of value (not present in “One” and 
“Umty”) which is exactly what Gentile’s concept aims to 
express From the time of early philosophy the “real” has 
been given significance by its opposition to the “apparent” 
Philosophy seeks to get behind the apparent It seeks the 
true meaning behmd common opinion It is understandable 
and almost to be expected that in fulfillmg this function cer- 
tam words in common use will be selected to express less com- 
mon meamngs Since in spite of the crooked appearance of a 
stick half m water it is customary to say that the “real” stick 

° 'Ibid , p 9 This IS important to the later discussion See pp 1S9 and 212 ff 
of thi<; study 
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Is straight, It Is reasonable that philosophers should retain this 
word for their more profound but similar Inquiries into the 
btent character cither of the objects of experience or of ciperi 
ence itself One might go so far as to say that “real" has 
nlwa>’8 had the philosophic meaning but that In the philosophy 
of the mythical man in the street it has always, and perhaps 
iial\ely, been made to signify natural objects as known b> the 
natural sciences 

Knowledge has usually been understood to be the apprehen 
slon of the real GentOe makes It explicit that he agiccs with 
this definition so long os * apprehension" is taken to be n 
mediate process Cognition is therefore In his mind sharply 
distinguished from Intuition Nothing of which one Is imme- 
diately aware Is on object of knowledge All mysticism is by 
definition denied a place under Gentiles phllosopbic sun 
Knowledge must have cenainl>, whereas that of which one Is 
immediately aware has no foundation which could lend it cer 
talnty Animal faith renders judgments which arc typical of 
those that Gentile will not admit Into knowledge And since 
the real is defined as the totality of the thinkable and knowl 
edge is the apprehension of the real, only philosophy provides 
knowledge. Art, religion and the sdences rest upon concepts 
which by their particularity (and hence abstractness) cannot 
be termed knowledge Their basic concepts arc Immediately 
intuited, and therefore arbitrary 

A reasonable opponent will probably concede the legitimacy 
of Gentile’s interpretations of the words discussed above Gen 
tile’s Interpretation of “Irulh” and “error” presents a more 
questionable situation, however A correct understanding of 
his use of these two wrords will lead far toward an understand 
ing of the difficulties which actual Idealism encounters, and 
toward a criticism of It as It stands in the Ststema dt hgtea 
Throughout the history of philosophy, ns Gentile himself 

See pp. 44-S tad 47*9 of llib ttndr 
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admits, the concept of truth has endowed it with the attribute 
of objectivity In other words, the truth has been true regard- 
less of who possessed it It has been independent of subjec- 
tive influences With regard to this problem of the nature of 
truth Gentile seems to be of two convictions We have para- 
phrased him as saying that one of the three elements of truth 
IS that it IS distmgmshed from opinion by its umversahty, 
it IS measured by the Logos common to all thinking and hence 
is distmgmshed from individual opmion Other subjects if 
they had the same spiritual background could not think other- 
wise Yet on the other hand he has been quoted as saying that 
the logic of the concrete can recognize only my truth and my 
error.” How are these two positions to be reconciled? 

Gentile speaks of the double significance of “truth,” each of 
Its two aspects corresponding to a different concept of the 
Logos There is first of all the objective Logos of which Par- 
memdes spoke, presupposed and transcending the individual 
In the second place there is the subjective Logos of which 
Plato spoke in Cratdus (385B), which may be true or false 
depending on who is speaking The former is itself nothing 
because immediate, the latter by itself is nothing because not 
universal* ’ 

. . The objective Logos has value as the content of the subjective 
and we can only affirm it at the time when we know it and msofar 
as we know it, and vtce versa, the subjective Logos has its truth 
value msofar as it contains within itself the objective Nevertheless, 
without the distmction between the objective Logos and the true 
but subjective Logos, the logical problem would not arise 

In fact the Logos, the object of logic, is the true Logos msofar as dis- 
tmguished from the false But how would this distmction be possible 
if there did not mtervene a measure superior to this subjective 
Logos, which may be true but may also be false? Nor can the 
measure be other than a Logos absolutely true, removed from the 

® See p 36 of this study 

® See p 111 of this study, also the Ststema Vol II, pp 12-3 

’’ Ststema Vol I, p 47 
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possibility of being false. But If for the object of logic one wishes 
to aMuiuc an absolutely true or the objecll« Lo^os withotit 

opposing it to the false, that Lotos as tx!ch not ha\'ing the false 
set against it, would not be true In the nicchanlcal brutality of Its 
being it would descend below thought and not be afRrmable by IL 

Logic has for its object thought ns the unity of the subjcctKc 
and objective constituents, and as such Is true Thus it may 
be said both that truth is distinguished from opinion by its 
universality and that it Is the truth of the subject. “I think 
\inue is knowledge" Is true because It is the result of a mediate 
synthetic process a priori and thus is diffcrenllatcd from any 
arbitrarj opinion I might utter and at the same time because 
it Is my assertion This union of the two elements represents 
the uniqueness of the GentIUnn "truth." By the method of 
Immanentism Gentile brings the Lot^s within the subject, 
that is, within thought In action >et makes it, by the nature 
of thought different from the particular opinion of the sub- 
ject In this way the truth is given a meaning didercnt from 
its common meaning In that It Is no longer measured by a 
Logos external to thought A judgment is not true for Gentile 
because of structural relations between an entity (or entities) 
external to thought and thought itself 
In spite of the immanentism involved there are aspects of 
this concept of truth which give It some common ground with 
the usual one. The Genlilian truth is dependent upon a Logos 
which Is within thought and norma sui but none the less norma 
Its criteria ore not, in other words, fulGDed by an arbitrary 
whim Truth Is not without a Logos the difference Is that 
Gentile’s Logos is provided by thought itself rather than im 
posed upon thought by a transcendent reality The point which 
Gentile is trying to make is that if the basis of truth were 
objective, transcending thought, wc could never because of Its 
very nature know it as truth and differentiate It from error 
without mnklng a judgment which Itself requires a norm 
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What makes truth true is the subjective element which opposes 
it to error In itself a judgment is neither true nor false “Vir- 
tue is knowledge” only becomes true or false when asserted 
by the act of thinking, “I think virtue is knowledge ” 

There are two kinds of truth There is first that of the 
natural sciences This truth is dependent upon an objective 
Logos presupposed to any thinking about natural objects Of 
such a t 3 ^e is the judgment about the “true” oasis One inves- 
tigates the verity of this judgment by the simple pragmatic 
expedient of riding toward the visualized oasis to find out if 
it IS “really” there. The Logos here is uniform nature The 
word “truth” is so often employed in this sense that it would 
be seriously inconvenient to use any other But it is necessary 
to point out that this is not a philosophic “truth,” according 
to Gentile, but a “truth” of a particular science This position 
is no less reasonable than the position that the world of natural 
objects is not the “real” world The thought of the philosopher 
in this case, as in the other, simply moves beyond what are 
considered to be the naivet6 and hmitations of common sense 

The second type of truth, philosophic truth, is itself divided 
into two parts In the first part we find the truth of abstract 
logic, based upon its three principles It is called philosophic 
because it deals with thought structure, but has objectivity 
m common with the former In this case the truth value 
depends upon the consistency of the concepts involved Hence 
that error which is ignorance parading as knowledge, of which 
Gentile speaks ® This is the error most often committed by the 
thinker who does not gather his fundamental notions mto a 
conceptual system in order to test them for their consistency 
In the second part there is the truth of the logic of the con- 
crete, which is such only in relation to the error of someone 
else. This latter truth (and its corresponding error) are 
clearly exemphfied in the educative situation of teacher and 

® Sistema Vol I, p 103 
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pupil face to face To eacK of these, and rightly, the other 
represents error The chfld’a calculation may be wrong accord 
Ing to the laws of arithmetic, but to the c)^ it 15 right until 
he hinr^elf understands that It is wrong 
It 13 unfortunate that In Gentile’s exposition of actual ideal 
ism both of these concepts arc Included under the single word 
‘truth,” for they arc quite different. In applying the first, 
one IS judgmg according to the objective stnnHard provided 
by the fundamMital principles of the logic of the abstract. 
Philosophy being defined as concrete thought, this “truth” 
should be excluded from the province of pkUosopfac verity 
Yet it 13 this concept which aBows Gentile to say that Igno- 
rance parading as knowledge is In error It is m error because 
of inconsbtendes Involved, Such a concept is both important 
and useful Gentfle himself constantly employs It in his criti 
asm of materiflUsm as a philosophy We are all subject to 
Inamsistenaea and enemmter them frequently in arguments 
with others We employ the second concept of truth also but 
recognire u less often because It appears at that point at which 
most arguments arrive at an impasse. In applying the latter, 
one IS judging according to a standard objedive to the empirt 
cat subject (hence universal) but svbjtctive as an act of 
thought (hence trty truth and my error) It Is with this second 
truth that Gentile is ultimately concerned, and he does not 
always reallie that it may not coincide with the first Accord 
ing to this second concept the materialist Is right and Gentile 
is wrong, for the materiahst, and the unique character of the 
GenHUan solipsism appears. According to the first the mate- 
rialist is definitely m error accordmg to the second he is both 
correct and in error depending upon the point of view In the 
fullTiPsa oi his actual irtpJilIsTn Gentile is quite wrong m apply 
Ing truth ’ to the first concept, Hls vehement cntiHwis of 
opponents are thorou^y out of keeping with the tolerance to 

/Wi,p 106 
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which actual idealism should inevitably lead At such times 
he IS forgetful of the meaning for “truth” which is founda- 
tional to his position The difficulties which arise in the 
employment of the second concept will be discussed in the 
next chapter Suffice it now to say that Gentile uses the word 
“truth” m more than one sense and that in a study of actual 
idealism the two must be sharply distinguished 

The subjective element in the Gentilian “truth” needs fur- 
ther comment To retrace our steps for a moment, truth value 
has m the history of philosophy been couched in objectivity 
The meaning of truth has been that its value has been objec- 
tive with relation to the thinking subj'ect In contrast, Gentile 
finds truth value in the morality of the free act of the think- 
ing subject This moral value, excluding all entities tran- 
scending thought, makes “truth” something different from what 
philosophers have customarily meant by that term One may 
reasonably take the position that by the establishment of the 
doctrme of pure immanentism Gentile is concerning himself 
with a concept of truth which is simply not what one means 
by that word If one takes this position Gentile must be classi- 
fied as a sceptic, for he certainly believes that “truth” as ordi- 
narily defined is not only inaccessible but “unthinkable ” But 
before assigning him to this group, consider the form which 
the Gentilian “scepticism” takes As we shall use the term, 
scepticism asserts the impossibility of a universal and neces- 
sary knowledge of reahty Gentile avoids this position by 
redefinmg “reality,” “knowledge,” “universal,” and “neces- 
sary ” He claims to have found a universal and necessary 
knowledge of reality which does not depend upon a Logos 
transcending thought 

The nucleus of this claim is found m what Gentile con- 
siders to be the “nnthmkabihty” of the traditional meta- 
physics “ It IS this sense of unthinkability that leads Gentile 

See, for example, the Sistema, Vol I, p 164, Vol IT, pp 193 and 197 
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to Side with the sceptics in their negative cntiasm of tradl 
tional views What is this 'hin^hmknbility^’? It seems to be 
the error potential to the logic of the abstract A transcendent 
matter is unthinkable because in the thinking of it one 
encounters an Inconsistency But obviously the materialist 
tMnks his matenall^, no matter how great its hmthink 
ability Gentile must admit this, for he defines “thon^t” 
imphatly as the entire activity of the spirit whether intellec 
tual or emotional Yet according to the Gentilian concept 
of the philosophically true this which is “unthinkable” must 
be true for the matenallsL This looseness of terminology Is 
unfortunate and presents difficulties to our understanding of 
which Gentile does not seem to be aware Of the two meanings 
which may be given to the word “unthinkable” by actual ideal 
ism only one appears to be defensible, Gentile employs most 
often the meaning which is not. Matenfili^ is hinthinkable ’ 
in the sense that the fimdamental concept, “matter ” Is an 
immediate product of Intuition in other words, a presupposi 
tioD Now thinking being defined as a mediate process “mat 
ter” is in a definite sense Smthmkable. ’ Anything tran- 
scending thinking may be mterpreted as unthinkable But 
“materialism” Is different It is a product of thinking and as 
such must be thinkable. Yet we find Gentile saying that the 
“thought” of the materialist is “unthinkable,” Such a state- 
ment 13 in Itself quite useless Indeed according to Gentile s 
own interpretation of the logic of the concrete all acts of the 
spirit are thought regardless of consistency, and all thought is 
true for the thinker who thlnka IL What mn Gentile mean? 
He Is apparently trying to make a distinction between a com 
paratlvely naiiuw brnthinkahle” and the aH inclusive “think 
ing ” ‘ Unthlnkabflity” is an adjective which Gentfle applies 
to the thought of an opponent In employing it he means to 

Stt, for example tbe VoL n, pp, 9S-100 See iln p 2S$ of Carr’i 

tmolatlan, Tke Tktory oj ilbtd as Pvrt Act for a good example of the 
of Ihfa termfnclofy 
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say that materialism is thinkable to the materiahst (obviously, 
or he would not think it) but unthinkable to Gentile (because 
he IS an idealist) There is no thinking that is self-contra- 
dictory to the thinker if it were he would not think it Mate- 
rialism, for example, is only self-contradictory to someone who 
is not a matenalist Hence the “unthinkability” of the “think- 
able ” In fairness to his readers Gentile ought to express this 
in a less bewildering manner. To apply “thinkability” only 
to one’s own thinking rules out with a high hand the thinking 
of others The idea behind this ruhng may be legitimate, but 
it is the idea of validity, not of thinkability To use the latter 
word IS to stretch language usage too far 

We return, then, to the problem of the scepticism of Gentile 
According to the usual employment of "truth” as involving 
a transcendent Logos Gentile is a sceptic But using his own 
concept of truth, he is no longer a sceptic if the sceptic be 
defined as one who asserts the impossibihty of a necessary 
and umversal knowledge of reality The use of the phrase 
“necessary and universal” introduces one final consideration 
What does Gentile mean by these terms? “ By “universal” 
he means in part what all mean by that term A universal 
truth is one which, while it is viy truth, is universal in the 
sense that it is measured by a Logos common to all thinking, 
overcoming the bounds of the empirical individual But the 
“necessary” part of the phrase is more difficult For Gentile 
the necessity cannot be a necessity imposed upon thinking 
from without, as is customarily supposed when “necessity” is 
brought to mmd The necessity to which Gentile refers is a 
moral necessity (hence the moral value) based upon the free- 
dom of thinking When Gentile speaks of the necessity of 
truth he refers to a necessity imposed from withm It is the 
necessity which Gentile claims to find m his exanunation of 

See pp 3 S -6 of Uils study 

See the following chapter of this study for a cnticism of Gentile’s account 
of this necessity 
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the logic of the concrete The freedom involved is the free- 
dom found In the doctrine that there is nothing -which can 
condition thought The necessity involved is the impossibility 
of thinking otherwise than as we must, by the nature of thmk 
ing This necessity, while differing from the necessity of which 
one ordinarily conceives in d«»Hng with problems involving 
truth, nevertheless performs the same function in providing 
value, and f^innot be cribdned from a termmological point of 
view 

To summnrire this discussion of termmology, when Gentile 
•wntes of ‘'knowledge,’ “truth,” “necessity,’ “universality,” 
“fhinknbility”, and even of “philosophy’ Itself, he is not i 
referring to the concepts with whose connotations we are 
familiar by custom. Not only does he use them in a strictly 
philosophic sense, but In a sense further limited within that 
sphere. Having defined “phflosc^hy” and ‘reality’ as he has 
defined them, he retains the essential part of the connotations 
of the other words and rejects that part which is not essential. 
This he has a right to do, but we ahall not understand him 
If our connotations are not for the time made comadent with 
his. In two important cases we have found him using the 
same word in more than one sense First, he uses “truth” (and 
hence “error’ ) In both the philosophic and the non-phllosophlc 
senses according to his own interpretation of philosophic.” 
There Is the error in the realm of the abstract, arising out of 
logical b consistency, and there is error m the realm of the 
concrete, ansbg out of equally mumstent (to their thinkers) 
but differbg doctrines And secondly, Gentile uses “unthmk 
able” to describe both immediate presuppositions and the 
thinking of his opponents In the former (Le. that of 
“truth and error”) there should be two pairs of words if 
language can supply them We use “truth ’ and “error” b 
both senses without often enough mnkmg the distbction here 
disclosed. It is important b r«?riing Gentile to know which 
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meaning for these words he is using at the time In the second 
case, one of the uses of “unthinkable” is quite without justifi- 
cation not simply because of the confusion for which it is 
responsible but more precisely because Gentile does not mean 
to deny the quality of “thinkability” when he so uses the w’ord 
“Thmkability” and “thinking” should be reserved for that 
which IS most fundamental to actual idealism, tlic entire 
activity of the human spirit, whether intellectual, emotional or 
otherwise This in itself is a clear departure from ordinary 
usage, but is not uncommon among philosophers 

Gentile’s opponent is quite free to charge him with the mis- 
use of any of these concepts, on the ground that he is not suffi- 
ciently respectful of tradition Concepts arc built by tradi- 
tion If one wishes to say, for example, that thinking is given 
“value” only by that which transcends thought, one is at lib- 
erty to do so With such an opponent Gentile could only be 
concerned m demonstrating the peculiar nature of that “value” 
when persistently examined Of this type are many of the 
most frequent and important of the philosopher’s functions 
Concepts are given certain connotations and certain usages 
The philosopher may discover that in some cases neither tlie 
connotation nor the usage is adequate This happens most 
clearly with the word “real ” Do only real entities exist, and 
are existent things tangible? Once asserted it is not difficult 
to label the inadequacies which are usually contained in 
such a position Even if this naive position is consistently 
maintained the philosopher can show the peculiar nature of 
the “real” which results from it He says, “You are welcome 
to this use of the word, for it retains part of the customary 
meaning of it, but what about the other meanings?” Some- 
times new words are needed, but more often the full connota- 
tion of a word should be examined more thoroughly Gentile 
IS disconcerting but instructive It is his claim that the words 
we have been examining must receive stated alterations m their 
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connotations If that which is essential to these connotations is 
to be preserved The Justification of his position must be 
found, if at all, In his interpretation of what in the connota 
tions of these words is essential 
The difficulties found in Gentile’s uses of the words “error’’ 
and “unthmknbllity” arc characUiistic of one of the great 
wf^k nesses of the Sistema dl logico, namely the frequent 
though not constant abuse of words Such words as “real” 
and “concrete” and “pure” are loosely employed Others, such 
as “negate” and “mediacy,” have one meaning In the logic 
of the abstract and another In the logic of the concrete This 
double use of words is the source of the difficulties in connec 
tion with “error” and “unthlnVobility ” When one PTnmines 
the lo^c of the conaele, furthermore, one meets many terms 
(eg autosyntheals, autosyllogism autoconcept) quite unfa 
miliflr even to a reader trained in philosophic discourse 
Though it is true that actual idealism is of such a character 
as to prompt at many points the employment of a special ter 
mlnology, Gentile leans too heavily on it and thus Is prevented 
from conveying the fullness of his meaning to his readers and 
cntlcs. It would have helped him enormously if he had made 
a greater effort to build his metaphysical structure out of 
material more familiar This weakness Is the more annoying 
when the position is taken as we shall take It, that actual 
idealism is In essence a simpler doctrine than Gentile’s elab- 
orate conceptual superstructure allows it to be Mi^t even the 
seemingly essential ‘Ego” and ‘*Not Ego” have been avoided? ' 
If such is the case Gentfle’s logic could be greatly clarified 
This discussion of the Gentillan terminology may be con 
eluded by indicating two minor foibles contained therein Gen 
tile applies the word “dogmatic” to all philosophy which relies 
upon presuppositions, aH philosophy that Is not actual idealism 
13 “dogmatic” as far as the wntlngs of Gentile arc concerned 
This Is certainly an abuse of that word That Is usually consid 
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ered “dogmatic” which disregards reason Tliis lias been the 
traditional use of the word even in the field of philosophy Kant, 
for example, reserves it in the Cnhquc oj Pure Reason for 
tliose who attack a proposition m itself rather than the proof 
of tlie proposition Gentile lends color to his argument by the 
over-use of words In a strict sense, of course, he is correct in 
this instance, for those who base their proofs of propositions 
upon presuppositions are dealing vith presuppositions and not 
with proofs And this is \\hat he chums that all of those 
who employ a transcendent real arc, because of the circularity 
of their thought, doing But broadly speaking, Uic dogmatist 
is usually willfully dogmatic It would be more gracious for 
Gentile to use anotlicr word This weakness for color is found 
throughout tlie pages of Gentile’s writings Perhaps the most 
obvious example of it is his use of “absurd,” which is tlirown 
around with evident lack of restraint It seems sometimes as if 
every doctrine not in agreement with actual idealism is 
“absurd ” Perhaps it is to Gentile, and perhaps he wishes in 
this manner to emphasize his full-blown solipsism But he is 
giving the wrong emphasis, and the effect upon his readers is 
more harmful than otherwise To sec a doctrine which one has 
entertained in all seriousness and intellectual honesty described 
as “absurd” is not an experience conducive to friendship As 
a matter of fact, Gentile’s solipsism should more tlian any 
other lead to tolerance of otlier positions One quotation we 
have already made indicates this most clearly In his mili- 
tancy Gentile is missing one of tlie essential elements of his 
doctrine If we could strike tlie “absurds” and the “dog- 
matics” alone from Gentile’s writings we should gain him more 
profitable consideration from his contemporaries Of the two 
the former is more serious Certainly “absurd” is a word which 
one philosopher should use only rarely and with great caution 
in describing the work of another Better never use it 

p 111, of Uii>^ study 
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Chapter Seven 


IHls GENliLlAN SYSTEM 

The oxrtstanding characteristic of a'^nl idealism is its 
attpmpt to develop a metaphysics without the use of presup- 
positions We have seen that If such an attempt is made the 
resultant metaphysics must be based upon a Logos which Is 
not previous to thInVfng but is within the act of thinking itself 
But can even this extreme immanentum be entirely without 
presuppositions? Is it possible to develop a metaphysics with- 
out presupposing anything? Must not every philosopher start 
with certain concepts which are given as basic, the concepts of 
“philosophy^’ itself and “reality’’? When Gentile wntes that 
hh philosophy is presuppositionless must we not understand 
him in a definitely limited sense? There is nothing in his writ 
ings to indicate that be finds it necessary to limit the meaning 
of that statement He asserts that there can be nothing out 
side of the act of thinking which could govern it or by which 
it could be meastired But is this synonymous with a state 
ment that the act of thinking in developing its metaphysics is 
without the benefit of presuppositions? We have selected four 
illustrations from Gentile’s writings, the first two of which will 
defend him pgain^ obvious criticism In this connection, and 
the latter two serve to explain his meaning with regard to pre- 
suppositions more m detail The merit of his position will be 
considered m succeeding rhnptera. 

One of the problems with which idealists are most concerned 
IS that of the existence of other selves Josiah Royce argned 
in his last lectures on metaphysics that the existence of other 
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selves was implied by the existence of the self, the self for its 
fulfillment requires other selves upon which to act. It is true, 
according to a dialectic logic, that the self requires the not- 
self for its existence But that this not-self need include other 
selves is not so clear It may be true empirically, but is it true 
a priori? It is at least conceivable that Gentile on a desert 
island, without the benefit of a history of past thought, with- 
out a contemporary exchange of thought, and without any hope 
for future thought, might have written that which is essential 
to the Si sterna di logica For Gentile the truth has a moral 
value, but this morality does not imply the existence of other 
selves It IS a morality based upon the free act of thinking, 
a Spinozan morality quite different from that involving our 
choice of action m relation to other human beings Gentile is 
never concerned with the existence of other selves He neither 
discusses It nor assumes it To be sure he speaks often of 
other human beings with thought processes similar to his own, 
but they are no more real philosophically than his own empin- 
cal individuality He is not concerned with the existence of 
other selves because he takes the position that we can have no 
necessary or universal knowledge of the existence of such 
transcendent entities The real for him is his own act of think- 
mg, and other selves partake of reality only insofar as they 
are entertained in thinking ' Hence the problem of the exist- 
ence of other selves does not arise This is Gentile’s complete 
sohpsism appearing again When he writes of other selves he 
presupposes nothing 

Gentile does not even presuppose a rational world, as Hege- 
lians do His world is the world of thmking and partakes of 
the characteristics of thought, rational or otherwise It is the 
essence of his doctrine that it can contam nothing that does 
not derive from the pure act of thinking, looked at either 
abstractly or concretely It is from this point of view that 

^ See the cntiosm of thi'; position m Chapter IX of thi<^ study 
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Gentile wts the task of buflding a logic. Having 

renounced presuppositions and allowed as the foundation of 
his system nothing but the act of thinking, whatever we shall ^ 
find there wiH have to be n priori Furthermore Gentfles 
logic has one advantage over all other logics with which the 
present wnter is acquainted. It U customary for the logician, 
aware that his subject-matter exhibits circularity, to be dis- 
turbed by the fact that the development itself of a formal 
structure for the expression of thought reqmres a formal stmc 
ture already presupposed, that logic is attained only through 
the medium of logic. Withm other Anstot<*Han or relational 
logic the only escape from this difficulty is by way of rcnounc 
ing all metaphysical considerations Most logicians do this 
those who do not, find themselves m difficulties even more sen 
ous. But for Gentile the fundamental aspects of logic ore not 
concenied with contradlctones Logic is not something fixed 
once and for all In its circularity It U the act of thlnUng, and 
corroborates his metaphysics. If there Is nothing extemial to 
thinking, the thinking itself which Is in search of a logic (and 
a real) provides in that search its logical principles (and Its 
real) The Logos Is found in the act of thinking that invest! 
gates it 

We come now to two Ulustrations which will explain more 
in detail the meaning of the Gcntllinn 'presupposition ’ Gen 
tile places himself under Immediate suspicion m the earliest 
pages of the Sislana di logica by maUng a full and complete 
statement of the doctrine of internal relations It appears so 
unheralded that it certainly seems to have the stamp of a pre- 
supposition But careful rramination will show that this state- 
ment is more correctly traced to an effort to avoid all pre 
suppositions. The metaphysical doctrine of external relaUons 
which states that relations make no difference to the entities 
or thirtwly lor. of Uw « dometer of lb. 

VoLI,p 6 
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which they relate, when metaphysically interpreted becomes 
the doctrme that there are entities before thought and inde- 
pendent of it If their relations to one another and to thought 
mabe no difference to these entities it must follow that they 
are an-sich and placed so that they can be known by the func- 
tion of thinking, and hence form that metaphysically previous 
to thought which Gentile is so anxious to avoid In a search for 
the Logos the doctrine of external relations is a beggmg of the 
metaphysical question * But the doctrine of internal relations 
as employed by Gentile is not a presupposition unless an 
absence of presuppositions is itself considered to be one It 
arises rather out of the position that any philosophic knowl- 
edge of reality must of necessity come from within thinking 
itself Such a position must take unto itself the doctrine of 
internal relations, for if all entities are contained within the 
act of thinking they will consist of their relations to one 
another within thought This position comes from an exact 
statement of the philosophic problem on the basis of the con- 
cepts which we have been examimng It is a statement of the 
function of philosophy and warrants further consideration 
later as such But for Gentile it must somehow be distm- 
gmshed from a presupposition if “presuppositionless phi- 
losophy” IS to be more than a self-contradictory phrase As 
will be shown later, the Theory of Types may profitably be 
applied to this situation 

The situation is also exemplified m a second instance The 
ontological valuation of the unity of the act of thinking is the 
nearest approach to a presupposition in all of Gentile’s phi- 
losophy “ Indeed the distinction between such an mterpreta- 

* Although m the stnct sense in which we are at the moment employmg that 
word any doctrme of external relations mvolves an entity or entities “presupposed,” 
there is a sense m which this is not a defensible description of the situation This 
IS an exceedingly important pomt Gentile does not give it suffiaent attention We 
neglect it now only to reserve it for later discussion See pp 180-1 and 199-200 of 
this study 

® See the Ststema, Vol I, pp 186-91, and Vol H, Part ITT, Chapter VI 
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tion of the real and a presiippositlon is so fine and at the same 
time so important os to be most instructive If we ask why 
there may be a synthesis of the abstract synthesis as there is 
in the logic of the concrete, when there may not be an analysis 
of the abstract analysis we rccci\*e no definite answer Gen 
tile’s objection to an onalj'sls of the analysis In the logic of 
the abstract is that the elements found in that analysis have 
meaning only In the whole This analysis has meaning as such 
only when the analyzed parts arc synthesized But the same 
argument turned In the other direction might hold against 
the s>Tilhesi3 of the synthesis Has not the concrete synthesis 
meaning as such only when the synthesized parts arc ana 
lyzed? This is a point which Gentile seems to overlook The 
reason wh> Gentile is not willing to turn the argument in the 
other direction is that his Interpretation of “rcahty* os the 
totality of the thinkable will not allow It If one refers to the 
“real” as a totality the tmlly is as one would expect, valued 
at the expense of the muliiplldly It has been said that this 
interpretation of the meaning of ' reality” arose Immediately 
out of the interpretation of the function of pbDosopby os that 
saence which thinks all things in ihar vmty These last three 
words lend ontological sIgniCcana; to ' all things , “oil things,” 
each one of which is considered by itself as a part, is a concept 
quite different from ‘ all thinp ’ in thdr unity We come to 
what is a most important point in the interpretation of actual 
Idealism when we realize that it is only this tracing of the 
problem back to the determination of the function of philos- 
ophy that will allow Gentile s emphasis upon the unity of the 
real to escape the charge that It Is a presupposition. When 
Gentile speaks of presuppositions he appears to be referring 
to that which involves the Logos, that Is he seems to be con 
ceraed only with presuppositions which mig ht affect our char 

See p 65 of thb tlodj 

See the fifUi crlUdsn nude la Uili dupter pp. 159-60. 
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acterization of the norm of thinking But of course there are 
other “presuppositions” in philosophy When the philosopher 
commences his researches he must make initial interpretations 
of certain basic concepts, “truth,” “reality,” and “philosophy” 
Itself, which consist of assumptions (so-called to differentiate 
them from Gentile’s “presuppositions”) as to what presumably 
he IS doing It can probably be argued with profit that these 
initial assumptions are different from that which ultimately 
makes the truth true and the false erroneous In other words 
these imtial assumptions, essential to any philosophy, do not 
dictate the nature of the Logos and for this reason do not 
involve the Gentdian presuppositional They define the nature 
of “truth,” that we may recognize it, but do not provide the 
norm by which “truth” is given value For example, the defim- 
tion of truth as transcendent (an assumption) leaves open the 
important choice of a norm both Plato and Aristotle gave 
“truth” the same basic definition but their norms are widely 
different This distinction, of which more will be said later, 
is nowhere brought out in the Sistenia di logica But it is 
necessary if certain of Gentile’s statements are to receive exact 
and serious consideration 

Hence our first major criticism of the Sistema di logica It 
does not define accurately the concept of a “presupposition” 
which it employs so fundamentally, and thus neglects an ele- 
ment m actual ideahsm that is essential to the correct under- 
standing of that philosophy If there is a legitimate distinction 
between the determination of the function of philosophy and 
the determination of the Logos, Gentile nowhere recognizes it 
If there is not, his search for a presuppositionless philosophy 
IS both confusing and open to telling criticism Strictly speak- 
ing Gentile has been enabled to avoid presuppositions only if 
that word is given a hmitation of meaning which is neither sug- 
gested by its usage nor supphed by the author For the time 
being we shall leave open the question as to whether or not 
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it may be inferred from the ma^'^rial of the context in the man 
ner indicated in the preceding paragraplL 

let ns now turn to a more direct consideration of the sub- 
ject of this study An adequate criticism of Gentiles Ideal 
ism must conduct two major investigations In the first place, 
does Gentile m the Sislema dt logica build validly ttpon the 
foundation of the act of thinking? Is he able to develop a uni 
versal and necessary truth thereupon? And in the second 
place, what has he gained when he has developed this system? 
Docs it fulfill the requirements of a philosophy, or is it so 
highly specialised In the realm of the ultimate as not to satisfy 
the demands which may properly be made of any philosophy? 
The first of these inquiries we shall endeavor to cany out In 
the remainder of this chapter to the second we shall devote 
all of the chapters that follow 


• • 

As Its name implies the logic of the abstract is an nbstrnc 
tion, a study of a part only of a more significant whole It 
gives the structure of thinking considered as pcn:icro pemaio 
It is a circular instrument, expressive simply of the identity 
of subject and predicate. It furnishes no progress in knowl 
edge, unless knowledge be conceived according to Plato's simile 
of the bird in the bird-cage Such a knowledge is that pro- 
vided by such systems as Euclidean geometry Gentile rejects 
this conception An abstract ^tem depends for its value upon 
the value of immediately accepted postulates Ultimate value 
is supphed, if at all, from elsewhere For Gentile ultimate 
value is supplied by the logic of the concrete Hence the logic 
of the abstract is m itself nothing Its value rests in the logic 
of the concrete, and In answering our first question, regarding 
the necessary and universal truth value of the GenUhan logic, \ 
we shnll therefore pmmine exdusively the logic of the concrete. 
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Necessity, universality and value are all contained there if 
anywhere, when they are employed m the Gentilian sense 

But we cannot leave the logic of the abstract without some 
discussion of it per se, for it does suggest two items of interest 
One remarks quickly the difference between the abstract struc- 
ture outlined by Gentile and that outlined by contemporary 
workers in the field of relational logic This difference must 
be explained It is the function of logic to express the struc- 
ture of thought in symbols more exact than ordinary lan- 
guage usage There are two types of abstract logic corre- 
sponding to two widely separate interests in thought struc- 
ture ° They are the noetic and the relational logics Relational 
logic is non-philosophic It proceeds by empirical and induc- 
tive methods to extract from the symbolism of ordinary lan- 
guage another symbolism which shall so exliibit a deductive 
systematization that thought and the systems m which it is 
found may be tested for contradictions The empirical and 
inductive nature of this inquiry indicates that the structure 
of relational logic does not express the essence of the struc- 
t ture of thought It substitutes for the informal symbolism of 
language an exact symbolism which allows more precise 
expression On the other hand, noetic logic is philosophic in 
that it enters the field of metaphysics and epistemology It is 
an a prion investigation into the essential nature of thought 
structure It seeks to discover that structure which thought- 
as-object must tcxhibit It is the Gentilian position that the 
essence of thought structure is the unification of subject and 
predicate elements m an identity-relation, governed by the 
three principles, in which the subject is umversalized and made 
necessary by the predicate In its broadest interpretation it 
would be difficult to disagree with this position It does not 
contradict either relational logic or any other correction of the 

® For a more detailed discussion of the relation between these two logics see 
the present author’s “Classical and Relational Logic’' in The Philosophical Review 
of May, 1936, Vol XLV, No 3 
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dassical from the relational point of dew, an> more than the 
chemist s dc<cnplion of a 5U5pcn«ion bridge is contradicted b> 
the description of it gix'cn b) the a\n1 enpneer The relational 
logiaan docs not attempt the philosophic question and the 
noetic logidan is not concerned with the dc^Tlopmcnl of 
thought as a predse Instnmient The relational logidan stud 
ic5 language In connection with the thought it Is Intended to 
con\‘e> and Impro\Ts upon (t the noetic logician studies think 
Ing to dbemer the nature of the process One need not be 
alarmed at the Aristotelian character of the Geniflbn logic 
of the abstract Aaslollcs logic Is Inadequate and awkward 
for the expression of a non*contrQd»cior> s>'s!em but It docs 
possess the drlue of expressing the essence of thought 
structure 

The second point in connection with the logic of the abstract 
pn sr and the one which holds the more serious crilidsm, has 
to do with CentHes treatment of the Pnnc$ptc oj Excluded 
Middle lie a>s that it follows from this prindple that It Is 
impossible for Being not to be thought If the idcntlt) /I=M 
were not afTirmed it would be necessary according to the Pnn 
aple of Fjcluded Middle to affirm that /|=Ao/ A So much 
is dear But Genlile argqes further that since the Identity 
A=A Is the essence of pennero pmsato to dcn> it would be, 
according to this prindple to den> the rcalU> of thought 
This we cannot do Hence the being of A ^A cannot be denied 
which Is another W3> of ^>'ing that the being of thought can 
not be denied This argument Is not so dear Gentile Intro- 
duces the concept of Bdng where It is not relc\TinL The Iden 
Uty A=A while it represents the mediae) of penslero pensato 
aHirms nothing about the mct3ph)*sical existence of thought 
Therefore to den) it Is not equhalcnl to den)ing the mediae) 
of Being The Principle oj Excluded Middle Is of the same 
order as the Principle oj IderUity, not (as Gcntnc asserts) more 
For Uiis ntUrt Ibe Not I pp 162-5 
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fundamental Both express the nature of thought considered as 
its own object In and for themselves, without the logic of the 
concrete, they would have to be considered as presuppositions 
(or postulates), according to the logical tradition In and for 
themselves they prove nothing, they act as demonstrations, but 
as demonstrations of that which is already presupposed This 
IS the nature of the logic of the abstract according to Gentile’s 
own description Hence he falls into an inconsistency in offer- 
ing one of its principles as a final proof of the non-existence 
of that which is not mediate (i e that which is not thought) 
He forgets that there are two mediations in his logic There is 
first the mediation of the logic of the abstract, whereby the 
subject IS always the subject of the predicate and vice versa 
And secondly there is the mediation of the logic of the con- 
crete, whereby Ego and Not-Ego are necessary each to the 
other To argue about the nature of reality from the former 
would be to invoke the methodological difficulty that nothing 
of which anyone has thought has been anything but a media- 
tion of the first type But a methodological difficulty may not 
legitunately be made into an ontological argument Gentile 
is right in saying that if A=Not-A were established it could 
not be thought except as an identity repulsing its negation 
(A— A) and that the confusion which would result would 
exclude all possibility of logic But surely this is an argument 
in a arcle which, though characteristic of abstract logic, gives 
no necessary or umversal truth about the nature of reality 

We are now in a position to make a second major criticism 
of the Ststema dt logica From the nature of pensiero pensato 
as an abstract mediation there does not follow an ontological 
principle regarding the mediacy of Being The nature of pen- 
siero pensato does not legislate the nature of Being until some 
connection between thought and Being has been established 

^ ° See the following chapter for a cnticism of this same ontological argument 
used m connection with the Ego 
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And there is nothing in the logic of the abstract which can 
establish this connection. But this cntidsra does not affect 
the general procedure of the logic of the abstract it concerns 
only what is a digression from that logic. In itself the logic 
of the abstract Is simply a description of thought considered 
as object. It Is a vahd desenption, though not preferable in 
all respects to any other Relational logic, for f^mple, is 
preferable as an Instrument for testing the validity of thinking 


• • 

The transition from the logic of the abstract to the logic 
of the concrete is difficult The logic of the abstract in itself 
is prcsuppositionol, It is a judgment of identicals which leads 
back to the starting place Only in the concrete act of think 
Ing does thought progress The Lotos must be found b this 
act if at off Does Gentile succeed In finding It there? This is 
the problem with which wc arc most concerned Whence the 
dialectic expressed In the fundamental law Ego^sNot Ego? 

By way of contrast, let us prnmijie first the fundamental 
prinaples of the logic of the abstract Thought considered 
objectively is found to possess a structure of which identity, 
non-contradiction, and excluded middle are the legislative char 
acteristics If this were all there could be no philosophy 
because there would be no thought progress, unless philosophy 
is simply the rational exposition of intuition and hence its 
handmaid We would always move in drdes of deduction 
These three principles not only limit thought to the presup- 
posed, but in relation to the act of thinking about them they 
are themselves presupposed They give the character of 
thought considered as object. Why then, if they give the char 
acter of thought docs that character not legislate for the act 
of thinking by which they are thought? There are two answers 
to this question the first is the strict answer prompted by the 
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Gentilian definition of true knowledge, and the second involves 
an appeal to that element of progress m human thinking 
which it would seem difficult to explain if the contrary answer 
were given 

As regards the first answer, if the character of pcnsicro pcn- 
sato were to legislate for pcnsicro pcnsantc we should have 
no way of determining the truth of the former. Thinking when 
considered objectively takes on an entirely different and 
abstract character, which makes its principles inapplicable to 
active thinking, just as tlie flower when dissected is quite dif- 
ferent from the flower growing m a field Since pcnsicro pcn- 
sato transcends pcnsicro pcnsantc (1 e must, like all objective 
entities, be thought as transcending pcnsicro pcnsantc) it can- 
not supply a norm which is the norma sni of pcnsicro pcn- 
sante To take it as a norm would constitute a return to the 
Parmenidean position m which thought is confronted with an 
unexplained and inexplicable Being {pcnsicro pcnsato, in this 
case) From a disinterested point of view, of course, there 
IS no necessary cause for alarm in such a situation If this is 
the whole story, and it must be according to most definitions 
of true knowledge, the sceptics are right and there is no uni- 
versal and necessary truth, certainly there is none in the Gen- 
tihan sense Thought simply moves in circles logically and 
metaphysically speaking Gentile rejects this solution of the 
logical and metaphysical problem strictly because he does not 
think this is the whole story, because he thinks he can legiti- 
mately set other and more significant requirements for truth 
which will allow him to avoid scepticism 

What IS the rest of the story as Gentile understands it? Let 
us try to retell it in our own words The act of thinking 
describes a definite progress m which two different ele- 
ments enter, called by him m accordance with the idealistic 
tradition, the “Ego” and the “Not-Ego ” Whereas in the 
logic of the abstract he started with an identity of two 
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terms which had m‘*^iTiIng only in the identity, In the con 
Crete situation he starts with a difference of two terms which 
have meaning only m the expression of the difference. This 
13 the fundamental statement of the fact that we cnnnot 
thint without thlnUng something The act of thmting 
thinks something which is not the act of thinking but the 
material of it Hence it asserts that something is thought, but 
m doing so It must at the same time assert itself as the act of 
thinking by which the thought Is thought The dialectic is 
thus produced The important element m this dialectic is its 
progress Each act of thinking becomes the material for a 
new act of thinking The resultant series Is both self-develop- 
mg and infinite. Each thought so alters the spiritual situation 
that the next act of thinking must, by virtue of it, be an 
entirely new act For ^mple the concept of a poem is not 
static but rather progressive and infinite. The poem is not a 
spj^Hfll object printed In a book the same for all readers, it 
is a meaningful thing which rhsnges from one year to another 
as it takes its place in a more and more mature ideology It 
even rhnnges from one raiding to another One renHIng of it 
becomes part of the next reading by virtue of the self-conscious 
subjective element This experience with what we habitually 
and obtusely call imrhanging objects is known to all of us, 
but seldom imderstood in its full significance. It Is according 
to this mode of development that Gentile pictures the reahty 
of the thinking act We never step twice Into the same river, 
mdeed we are never twice the same to step two times into 
the river We ourselves are in a state of flux. It Is with this 
accoimt of the nature of thinking that Gentile attempts to 
avoid the Pannenidean hnpasse 

If the dialectic of concrete thinking Is once established as 
tme by the act of thinking In attempting to establish it, the 
balance of the logic of the concrete follows without question. 
That balance Is nothing more or less than an elaboration of 
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the dialectic principle, which gives a new meaning to the cus- 
tomary concepts of logic Though the terminology employed 
in the logic of the concrete is exceedingly difficult, the doctrine 
which it expresses may be rendered more simply Gentile’s 
characteristic words are “autogenesis,” “aiitonoema” “auto- 
syllogism,” “autosynthesis,” “autoconcept,” etc Their deriva- 
tion IS clear The use of the prefix gives expression to the idea 
that thinking is creative of the world Since the act of think- 
ing IS the only real, since there is nothing presupposed to it, 
it must itself be productive of all of the material of thought, 
of the noema, of the syllogism, of the synthesis, and of the 
concept, tn a strictly logical sense The act of thinking must 
be productive of this material, since metaphysically speaking 
there is nothing else which could produce that matter As soon 
as one supposes an entity external to thought which might 
produce it one destroys the Gentilian conditions for a universal 
and necessary truth In the use of these terms in the logic of 
the concrete Gentile seems to be following where his meta- 
physical and logical doctrine leads, though the reader will often 
be justified in believing that that logic might have been 
described with more simplicity At present we are only inter- 
ested m establishing the fact that he is following that lead 
correctly 

In order to establish this point each of Gentile’s three cri- 
teria of truth must be applied to the establishment in the Sis- 
tema di logica of the foundational concept of the logic of the 
concrete In doing this we must inquire not simply into the 
truth of the Eissertion of the dialectic prmciple, but into the truth 
of the dmlectic itself The former inqmry would involve 
the norma sui character of the dialectic in general the latter 
IS concerned with the norma sui character of every assertion 
We shall find this distinction to be of the greatest impor- 

This qualification is extremely important Its significance is discussed m 
Chapter IX of this study 

See pp 3S-6 of this study 
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tance ** The first criterion of truth set by Gentfle Is that of 
necessity Is the dialectic necessary? A necessary knowledge 
IS one measured by a Logos which gives it ne<^slty regard 
less, as we found when we emnuned this question, of the tran 
scendence or immanence of that Logos The Logos upon which 
Gentile rehes Is the dialectic immanent in the act of thinking 
When one thinks (as one must) will this thinking be neces- 
sary? The nature of the necessity given by the Gentfllan 
Logos is different from that which is ordinarily considered to 
be the nature of necessity It Is the necessity that the act of 
thinking be unable under the circumstances to think anything 
else It is the recognition that when a person thinks anything 
he thinla it to the best of his ability If the best of his abflity 
recommended another possible assertion as true, that would 
be the one he would affirm Ths necessity may not be denied 
the very denial of it teould be an assertion of it for the denial 
would have to be necessary fn order to carry waght In other 
words anyone who endeavors to deny that assertions contain 
their own necessity Is himself making on assertion which ultl 
mately (and barring the possibility of a transcendent neces- 
sity) can possess necessary value only of that kind which 
it IS attempting to deny The possibility of a transcendent 
necessity Is barred, as we have seen because being transcend 
ent it 13 not necessary at all but purely arbitrary Gentile’s 
opponent is caught in a perfect trap No assertion that any 
one can state may boast a necessity which Is not uldraately 
dependent upon the necessity immanent in the assertion itself 
Any attempt at denial defeats itself Hence pcnsiero pensanie 
fulfills the requirement that It be necessary in the GentHInn 
sense 

The discussion of this criterion mtroduces, however, a third 
major criticism of the Sistema d» logica In the logic of the 
concrete the ne<^rity of the dialectic is described as two- 
See the loHowlaf puicnph. 
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fold ** In the first place, it is the necessity that the act of 
thinking think something different from tlie act itself which 
shall constitute its material. The act of thinking which 
asserted nothing would be nothing As Gentile phrases it, this 
IS the necessity of tlie Not-Ego for the Ego The Ego by itself 
IS nothing And secondly, it is the necessity tliat everything 
be thought by an act of thinking That which is not thought 
IS nothing. This is the necessity of the Ego for the Not-Ego, 
in the Gentilian phraseology The Not-Ego by itself is nothing 
But it should be evident tliat this two-fold necessity is the 
necessity of the dialectic m general, not of any particular act 
of thinking It establishes tlie necessity that I think something 
as the material of my every act, plus the necessity tliat all 
material be that of some act, hence it gives the general meta- 
physical foundation of tlie logic of the concrete But it does 
not make it necessary, as it must be if the logic of tlie concrete 
is to be established, that any particular thought be tliought It 
does not make it necessary, for example, that “I tliink virtue 
is knowledge” as a specific assertion be thought The necessity 
of this act of thinking on my part is given not by the dialectic 
nature of the act of thinking in general, but if at all by the 
recogmtion that I must necessarily think this thought {pen- 
siero peiisato) if I indeed think it This is the only necessity 
that can make that thought true jor me If this thought were 
not necessary /or me I would not think it But in expounding 
the norma sut character of pensiero peusante Gentile invokes 
only the former aspect of necessity, the necessity of the dia- 
lectic in general, which is impotent alone to fulfill his needs 
He therefore fails to establish the truth of pensiero pensante 
He has estabhshed the necessity of the form of pensiero pen- 
sante but not that of the material of it We have in the pre- 
ceding paragraph attempted to complete the task Whatever 

See the discussion of the fundamental law of the logic of the concrete, pp 
86-7 of this study See also the Ststema, Vol H, pp 67, 88, 89 
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contribution is made therein must be added to the statement 
in the Sistcma dl logtca in defense of the necessity of pcmiero 
pemante 

The second cnterion of truth Is that it be unhcrsal Neces- 
sity and universality are so related that one is established in 
the establishment of the other In what sense Is the GentHInn 
dialectic umvcrsal? Is it the same for nH men? In a sense 
it is, because the act of thinking is a necessary act Insofar 
as the act of thinking is necessary It follows that It is uni 
versaL But in still a wider sense this universality is meaning 
less One may not even ask the question as to whether or 
not the dialectic Is the same for all men Other men exist 
only In the reality of thought, Insofar as they are thought 
Hence the real does not contain other men, as we have already 
seen, it contains thoughts of them ‘ Other men” are only 
empirical individcials, even their acts of thought are unreal 
because they partake of reality only insofar as they are 
thou^ts creat^ (m the Geotninn sense) by the act of think 
ing which entertnins them. In short, one’s dialectic is universal 
not because other men arrive at it independently (if they dol ) 
but because in the freedom of one s thinking (In the GenHlian 
sense of bemg free from presuppositions) one is under the 
necessity of thinking what one thinks The universality is this, 
that if another man were in Gentile’s position he could not 
thmk otherwise. The very assertion that hco men tn She same 
spiniual situation might disagree is, by its nature or an 
assertion a demal of this posssbihiy Every assertion is the 
assertion of its own unro^sdity, or it would not be asserted 
If metaphysics Is to be free from presuppositions this is the 
only nniversahty which knowledge may enjoy It does not 
preclude Gentile from wnting a Sistema dt logica any more 
than It would preclude him from applying the principle of the 
lever In moving a boulder simply because physics Is unreal to 
him. Even If the not-self is unreal it Is ni'o^viry to the reaL 
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This IS the great point in the dialectic The universality of 
the Gentilian truth, being within the act of thinking, carries 
with it the meaning that the truth for any empincal individual 
must be found within his act of thinking and nowhefe else 
For Gentile himself there is no truth but that which he finds 
within, no one else’s knowledge can be truth for him, for he 
so defines truth (m its absence from presuppositions) that only 
his own act of thinking can give it value It cannot too fre- 
quently be stated that this is a doctnne which is often recog- 
nized, but the metaphysical and logical significance of which 
IS seldom considered One does not accept the thinking of 
another person as true without oneself performing an act of 
sanction (symbolized by the “I think ” which accom- 
pames every assertion), which act rather than the thinking of 
the other person is that which ultimately supplies this uni- 
versality 

This problem of universality may be regarded in either of 
two ways If an opponent should ask Gentile how he can be 
certain that the nature of his act of thinking is also the nature 
of the acts of thinking of others, he might call the question 
“absurd ” Of course it is not an absurd question What Gen- 
tile means is that within his own doctrine he is unable to 
answer the question because according to that doctrine the 
thinking of other persons has metaphysical existence only in 
his own thinking One may say, then, both that the Gentilian 
truth IS not universal m the usual sense of that word and that 
it IS universal in the very special sense made legitimate by its 
necessity, the two being obviously interrelated 

In the estabhshment of both the necessity and the uni- 
versality of the act of thinking the third criterion of truth is 
also verified, for m both pensiero pensante is given value It 
is clearly distinguished from a mere objective fact, for it is 
an assertion Any assertion that denied it value would be self- 

^ ® See the discussion of this “unreahty” m Chapter IX of this study 
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d^tructhe for bang an asiertion its lohole power ts tn the 
value with which the asserier endows tt in the act But the 
value is not given by anything objective to thfnLmg In that 
case the entity which was objective to thinking would con 
tain the value. It is important to note that our concern here 
is not with the incomplete logical value assigned by the logic 
of the abstract Only concrete value is ultimate. No asser 
lion which anyone can make may have a value which does 
not rest finally upon this one The assertions of the mate- 
rialist for pTnmplc, do not lack value for Gentile because of 
their inconsistency or “unthfntnbllity ” This abstract value 
depends upon something more fundamental The thought of 
the materialist lacks value for Gentile because it mnnot be 
truth for him until it is asserted by his own act of thinking, 
unto he himself asserts It as true by a free act This value is, 
as we have seen, a moral value, made moral by a sltuaUOD 
in which thinking is bound by nothing but Its own act with 
its Inherent Logos 

The conrideration of these three criteria as applied to the 
dialectic establishes Its truth so for as actual is con 

cemed However, one other point In this connection needs dis- 
cussion, We have seen that the deductive systems of the logic 
of the abstract gain Ih&r value from the value of the dialectic 
of the logic of the concrete. This point is far from obvious, 
largely because of the unusual nature of the criterion of value 
which we have just considered It Is not contended that the 
logic of the abstract follows deductively once the truth of the 
logic of the concrete Is established, as the propositions of 
geometry follow upon its Initial postulates and axioms Con 
sider for <^ample, the syllogism The conclusion Socrates is 
mortal” does not follow from the premises “All men are mor 
tal* and Socrates is a man” simply because of an axiom m 
the logic of the concrete which establishes a relation between 
the terms The logic of the concrete Introduces a subjective 
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prinaple which establishes that this syllogism, or any syllo- 
gism, is ultimately the assertion of an act of thinking And it 
is its concrete nature as an assertion of an act of thinking that 
gives it truth value According to the Gentilian requirements 
it could not otherwise have truth value The truth of the syllo- 
gism about Socrates is contained in the concrete assertion, “I 
think all men are mortal ” In this assertion, so far as I think 
it, there is contained the assertion that Socrates is among the 
class of mortals The abstract form of the syllogism is what 
it is Its rigidity is expressed by the principles of Identity, 
Non-ContradicUon, and Excluded Middle These are the rules 
of the deductive process, culled from an examination of 
thought taken as object They give validity to thought But 
no deduction is ultimately true until its postulates are asserted 
by virtue of an “I think ” This is the meaning of the 
statement that the venty of abstract thought is contained in 
concrete thinking But the latter would not be able to lend 
verity to the former if the relation between the “I think ” 
and what is thought were not necessary, umversal, and pos- 
sessed of value We have tried to show first, that pensiero 
pensante is necessary, and hence that every pensiero pensato, 
bemg the assertion of pensiero pensante, is necessary, sec- 
ondly, that pensiero pensante is universal, and hence that 
every pensiero pensato, bemg the assertion of pensiero pen- 
sante, IS umversal, and thirdly, that pensiero pensante has 
value, and hence that every pensiero pensato, being the asser- 
tion of pensiero pensante, has value Hence the logic of the con- 
crete, which in itself necessitates that all thoughts be asser- 
tions of the act of thinking, makes these thoughts necessarily 
and universally true 

If the nature of thmking is concrete, it may be asked how 
, ^ we are able to think in terms of the abstract in the rational 
and natural sciences The answer is that we do not We only 
succumb to the idea that we do when we entertain the product 
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of the act of thinking without realizing that in actuality pen 
stero pensaio Is but part of penstcro pensante The logic of 
the abstract describes thought from such a point of view that 
it sees the result without seeing the action which produces it 
It analyzes the deductive procedure, but even that procedure 
must be giv'en life by the concrete assertion Even the false 
syllogism, “All A is B, Some C Is A, Therefore all C Is B,” is 
true to the asserter until he makes an assertion of its falsity 
And, on the other side, the true syllogism about Socrates is 
false to the num who finds It false until he makes an assertion 
of its truth In other words, while we endeavor to apply the 
three prmaples of abstract logic, our thinking is true ulti 
raately not by virtue of them but rather by virtue of something 
upon which they rest logically And that something is the 
conaetc assertion symbolized by the 'I thloL “ Meta 
physically, then, the logic of the abstract Is not an accurate 
description of our thinking In analyzing thought we find ccr 
tain abstract relationships, but they ore there only insofar as 
we recognize them by an assertion It is In this sense that 
Gentile can say that wc do not think b terms of abstract logic. 
The logic of the abstract comes after the act of thinking, it is 
immediate, while the act Itself is a mediate process The dis- 
tbctlon is that between immediate intuition and mediate think 
bg, both of which are ordlnarOy coiled ‘ thought ” The former 
Is thinking Insofar as asserted, and hence true to the asserter, 
but Gentile asks us to bear in mind that such a ‘thought” In 
the past (as it must be as material in the logic of the abstract) 
is a fixed fact which cannot be rcvitnlbf^ by a raedbte process 
and thus given truth value. 

We have refrabed when possible from employing the Gen 
tilinn form of the prbaple of the logic of the concrete, Ego= 
Not Ego The use of the Ego to initiate the dialectic leads 

^ We an usbg thb word in tbe cooente Mme, and ihaB conllnoe to do 10 
OenlDecmpIoyi U k the abHract tcDM also Seep H 6 of thb study 
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necessarily to one of two insuperable difficulties Either one 
starts with an Ego which is presupposed, as it must be if it is 
the beginning of the series, or one begins with a pseudo-Ego 
(as Gentile does) which by the act of creating the Not-Ego 
creates a new Ego which is the only real one In tlie first in- 
stance one violates the conditions of a presuppositionless logic, 
in the second, one commences with an entity which is later 
destroyed as unreal, hence invalidating metaphysically tlie 
argument by which one arrives at its destruction Either path 
is fatal to the Gentihan idealism, and Gentile by his use of 
that term leaves himself open to attack from those who do not 
realize the basic nature of his argument 
This IS the fourth major criticism we shall make of the 
Sistema di logica If Gentile means more by “Ego” than -pen- 
stero pensante connotes, or more by “Not-Ego” than pcnsiero 
pensato connotes, his derivation of the logic of the concrete is 
m error If he does not mean more in eitlier case he should not 
employ “Ego” and “Not-Ego,” for certainly the connotations 
of the latter words are different from those of the former In 
either case, then, the Ststevia dt logica is open to criticism But 
it should be noted that if penstero pensante and pensiero pen- 
sato are employed the derivation of the logic of the concrete 
IS not open to the same attack It may be said on the one 
hand that one commences with pensiero pensato, without being 
forced to charactenze it as presupposed It is that with which 
one commences Or it may be said on the other hand that one 
starts with a penstero pensante which creates a penstero pen- 
sato and hence leads to the creation of a new penstero pen- 
sante With this latter choice of terms the prunary penstero 
pensante is not a pseudo-concept in the light of the later one, 
the series is simply expressive of thought as development, the 
act of thinking bemg real m the moment of action and being 
superseded by the new act Penstero pensante thus exhibits 
unique metaphysical and logical properties which justify its 

See the following chapter of thi*5 study for an enlargement of this cnticism 
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central position in actual ideali^tm It allows the dialectic upon 
which the derivation of that doctrine is based without the pre- 
supposition necessary to the Ego or to any other metaphysical 
concept 

There is a fifth major critiasm which must be made of the 
Ststima (U logtca Gentile of the real as the unity 

of the thinkable How does he justify this emphasis upon 
unity? If the unity is to be concrete (hence real) Gentile him 
self says thai it must contam its particulars Why, then, 
emphflsiw the unlversals rather than the particulars? In other 
parts of the Ststema di logtca Gentile says that there is no 
legitimate analysis of the analysis in the logic of the abstract,* 
yet he aHowa the synthesis of tlw synthesis in the logic of the 
concrete It seems impossible to discover a foundation for 
this partiality Though a synthesis of the synthesis is possible, 
it is difficult to understand how there can be a synthesis of 
the synthesis without at the same time its being a synthesis 
of an analysis How could it be a synthesis otherwise than as 
a synthesis of parts, and If it is a synthesis of parts are not the 
parts as Important as their synthesis? There appears to be no 
justification for the over-empbaal^ of the umty One may say 
that the whole being a whole is more valuable metaphysically 
than Its parts being parts (as Gentile does in dpfimng the 
real) but one may not say that the whole or a whole made up 
of parts 18 more valuable than a part oj a part of the whole 
Probably the origm of this over-empha'ils is to be found m the 
Ego=Not Ego formula for the expression of the dialectic The 
Ego is very often employed by idealists to supply a principle 
of identity for thought which, according to these idealists, could 
not be found external to thought But the Ego as a principle 
of identity is as much a presupposition as any of those others 

TTie kopHrmtloni of thl* uUkboi will b« foimd in Quipter IX of Uib itudr 
Set tltt Siitemo, VoL 1 p 9 

* Set Ibid pp 186ff 

* See tile Sirtewa, VoL I, pp, 190-1 ud VoL H, Cbtplen VI «nd VII of 
PKtnL 
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of which Gentile is afraid He, perhaps alone among idealists, 
may not use it It imphes an entity thinking thoughts and 
supplying their unity The nucleus of the Gentihan dialectic 
IS found not m the Ego but m the pure act of thinking which 
creates its own material At times Gentile recognizes this qmte 
clearly “ This is one of the factors that distinguishes actual 
idealism from all others The act of thinking strictly consid- 
ered IS a unity, to be sure, but a unity of form and matter One 
does not find in it that which lends more value to the unity 
than to the parts which are umfied, either without the other 
IS, according to a prmaple set by Gentile himself, an abstrac- 
tion This is a great fault in the development of the Ststenia 
dt logica 

The problem which has jeopardized the umversahty and 
necessity of the knowledges of previous ideahsms has been that 
of the deduction of the categories For Gentile the category is 
the act of thmkmg It may be considered in a number of ways, 
as predicate or as function or as any one of a number of deter- 
mmations which fensiero pensante places upon the material 
of thought But fundamentally the category is unique It has 
no deduction, for it is given by the act of thmkmg and hence 
IS not susceptible of deduction If it were deducible that from 
which it was deduced would reqmre explanation, and so on 
ad infinitum The only entity behind which one cannot go is 
the act of thmkmg itself, for one could hardly speak of the 
unique category as being deduced from the act of thmkmg 
when that act would be required in the process of making the 
deduction The category ceases to be an element or atom m 
thought, as Aristotle used it Hence everythmg knowable 
reduces to the act of thinking (autosynthesis) as the ultimate 
category The category becomes a function, as Kant supposed 
But the difference between Kant and Hegel, and Gentile is 
that while for the former two a deduction of the categories 

See Gentile’s comnients on Descartes’ Cogito ergo sum, and •with regard to 
the relation of the self to its future, pp 39 and 197, and p S3 respectively of Vol 
n of the Ststema 
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WHS required for the N'crity of Ihelr phnosophics, actual ideal 
Ism needs no such deduction In fact It Is a unique feature 
of actual Idealism that It shows the impossibility of such a 
deduction If the categories are to be deduced thc> must be 
deduced from something If that something is not to be pre- 
supposed it can be only the scU-crcatl\e act of thinking But 
the act of thlnlung is the common denominator b> which one 
thinks all that is thinkable, and hence is the category The 
legitimate desclopmcnt of the Geniihan logic succeeds in 
remo\*ing from discussion one of the classic and most per 
plexing of phflosophic problems 
It will be found characteristic of the GenllHan doctrine that 
it removes a number of the classic problems from the arena 
of philosophic argument the realism nominalism controxersy 
is another example This Is done In general b> a redefinition 
of these problems But it is not done by pragmatic methods 
It Is always performed by a priori methods the problem under 
consideration being taken as poorly defined not from a prac 
tical point of view (like the problem, dted by William James, 
of the squirrel going ‘ around the tree and its obserxers) but 
from the point of view of the nature of the act of thinking 
One might suppose that Gcntfle by remoxing these classic 
problems from debate has done one of two things Either he 
has put off the evil day when these problems must be faced 
even If in another form, or his a priori considerations hax’C so 
limited hU conception of the function of philosophy that by 
being enabled to avoid these problems be has emasculated his 
doctrine In testing these two suppositions we arc confronted 
with the greatest and the last of the problems with regard to 
Gentile s doctnne Having examined the terminology and the 
system, correcting both where correction seemed necessary, 
what have vre os a result? To various phases of this problem 
we ^hpll devote the remainder of this study 
S«e th« ShttmOi VoL I pp, 240>'l 
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THE EGOCENTRIC PREDICAMENT 

The quest of the philosopher is the quest for certainty The 
history of the metaphysics of logic seems to contain exclusively 
thinkers dependent for certainty upon a norm objective in 
relation to the act of thinking The Greek atomists provided 
certainty in knowledge by a doctrine of the reliability of sen- 
sation, which depended upon quantitative stuff and its motions 
For Plato truth was found in the realm of Ideas, the cer- 
tainty being arrived at through the verity of reminiscence 
Aristotle developed deductive logic and thus allowed thinking 
to derive validity from defimtion and a logical structure based 
upon the law of non-contradiction But the ultimate truth cri- 
terion was found in the correspondence of judgments with that 
“known” which transcended the “knower ” Modern philosophy 
has attempted two new logics The first of these was Francis 
Bacon’s Noviim Organum His inductive method searches for 
causes, for facts related to facts, and necessarily takes for 
granted a cosmos to which the application of this new method 
will be valid The second was the logic of the synthesis a 
priori In Kant the system of the -categories lent verity to a 
knowledge of phenomena And m Hegel the Absolute as a 
metaphysical concept lent verity to the dialectic logic In other 
words, one stimulus to metaphysical mvestigation seems to 
have been the point of view that think mg in itself cannot 
have truth or falsity, that value depends upon some norm 
previous to the act of thinking The search for a foundation 
upon which to build logical principles hsis always been a task 
of primary importance to the metaphysician 
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Hence the uniqueness of actual In basing its logic 

upon a norm inherent in the act of thinking It has shown 
recognition of a predicament prominent In contemporary phll 
osophlcal discussion which has come to be known as the “ego- 
centric predicament,’ Careful study of the problem which it 
raises has led most phflosophers to describe it as a methodo- 
logical predicament and therefore less significant than It is 
generally considered to be by those metaphysinnns whose doc 
tnnea take their beginning from IL The argument which leads 
to this description is authoritatively presented by Mr R, B 
Perry Although actual idealism is a metaphysical soUpsism 
the mam tenet of which 13 clearly cnticiied by Mr Perry, no 
attempt is made In the Ststema di logtca to meet his argument 
The wide acceptance of Mr Perry^s study makes it imperative 
that an answer to it be attempted in the name of actual ideal 
ism if the latter is not to be summarily rejected Probably 
no other critidsm of ontolo^cal idealism In recent years has 
been so effective 

Let us begm by stating the argument by which Mr Perry’s 
cntirimi proceeds It should readily be admitted that the 
argument has so much force that If the author be allowed to 
set the stage as he has set It, his conclusions follow necessarily 
It must therefore receive cntical pTamination m its very mcep- 
ticm or cntmam will be futile. Mr Perry says that “onto- 
logical ideflilam is a name for the proposition (E) R 
defines (T),” where E (or Ego) is made to s^anH for the per 
sonal pronoun, R' means any form of consciousness that relates 
to an object, and T refers to anything and everything This 
is probably an accurate defimtion of most ontological ideal 
However to assert that this is also a description of actual 
idefliiRTn may be open to question for reasons which we must 
consider carefully What is meant by “anything and every 

“The Ego-Centric PrertV*n>oit {Jour oj PkS PtycM and S<L, 

VoLVn, 1910, No 1) p 6 
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thing”? The phrase has two metaphysical connotations which 
must be treated separately In the first place, it may mean 
any and all entities considered as objective to the knowing 
process and susceptible of being known Such are the entities 
studied by every possible science except that of metaphysics 
as defined by Gentile Gentile must agree with Mr Perry that 
these entities as objects should be studied independent of 
their thought relation to the knower, and that all arguments 
which try to employ the predicament in rendering an acquaint- 
ance with these objects is false In the second place, how- 
ever, “anything and everything” may be part of the act of 
knowing As act rather than fact it no longer refers to enti- 
ties or terms, but to a function In this case no more than the 
other IS it defined by (E) (T), but for a reason quite dif- 

ferent than that given by Mr Perry’s argument It cannot be 
spoken of as being defined by its relation to the Ego, or by its 
relation to the act of knowing interpreted m any way, became 
it IS itself the act of knowing It should be clear that Mr 
Perry’s argument apphes only to doctrines defined by the sym- 
bols in which he sets up the predicament More specifically, 
the use m itself of terms and relations in the description of 
an ontological judgment (as m Mr Perry’s formula) involves 
the presupposition of the separation of the Ego, the act of con- 
sciousness, and the entities to be known by that act The argu- 
ment IS a perfect example of the circular procedure which is 
characteristic of the logic of the abstract, wherein the answer 
to the problem is found in the conditions according to which 
the problem is stated Mr Perry states the problem m terms 
of external relations and proceeds to demonstrate the illegiti- 
macy of the argument for internal relations Human thinking 
IS so falhble that clear and undeniable arguments of this t5q)e 
are contributions of value in the accurate elaboration of phil- 
osophic concepts The application of Mr Perry’s argument to 
all of those who accept his premises, which mcludes most onto- 
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logical idealists, is both valid aod important. But Gentile shows 
that these premises are In themselves open to question 

Royce has pointed out that Mr Perry^s treatment of the 
problem as one to which the canons of induction are applicable 
is open to question. Nevertheless Mr Perry has demonstrated 
that a methodolo^cal characteristic of the process of knowmg 
does not import an ontological significance This is his con 
tribution to the study of the predicament, and is quite Inde- 
pendent of his statement of the problem. In other words, if 
the idealist can only show that no entity can be entertained 
outside of the thought relation, he has not by that fact estab- 
lished an ontological principle. In order to establish one he 
must show that the fact ba^ an ontological significance In the 
case of Gentile the fact gains ontological significance when It 
Is pomted out that the only p<»slble presnppoaitlonless Logos 
Is the act of thinking by whidi all objective entities are 
though In this case, there is an emphasis not upon a 
methodological difficulty as such but rather upon the act of 
thmfcfng as the ontological basis of a universal and necessary 
and valuable knowledge 

This point must be made clear Although Gentile argues in 
the logic of the abstract that the relation R' is peculiarly Indis- 
pensable to every entity, this argument does not hold,* His 
best argument comes from the logic of the concrete Reahty 
being defined as the totality of the thinkable, and true thought 
being characterued as necessary universal, and possessing 
value, it follows that the only reahty that can be known truly 
Is the act of thinking which is norma sui If he had only 
argued that whatever reahty is known must be entertamed as 
thought he would be subject to Mr Perry^s criticism. But he 
starts not from the umversal predicament of human bemgs 
in their effort to know about s world of which they have direct 
apprehension only through thdr thoughts, but from a funda 
See pp. liS -1 of this itody 
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mental concept of the nature of true knowledge (not simply 
knowledge, as that of the natural sciences) There may be 
entities independent of the process of knowing, and indeed 
Gentile must agree that there probably are,” but we cannot 
know them with philosophic certainty (i e universally and 
necessarily) according to Gentile We can know them 
abstractly (le as objects), and it is this knowledge that the 
other sciences give us This latter knowledge is based upon 
immediate intuition (presuppositions) . its very entertainment 
m his thinking is evidence that Gentile finds the predicament 
at least unsafe as an ontological argument This point is 
extremely important From among our “thoughts” Gentile dis- 
tmgmshes those arrived at by mediate acts of thinking from 
those arrived at by immediate intuition That he takes the 
former as real and the latter as abstractions demonstrates that 
he does not base his ontology on the predicament, for if he did 
it should be clear that so far as the predicament alone is con- 
cerned both would have to be real Actual idealism asserts that 
reality is thinking not because of a predicament but because 
of an interpretation of “philosophic knowledge”, it does not 
even proceed via the predicament Thinking is the sole reality 
not because all entities must be thought, but because only m 
the act of thinking is Gentile able to find a final and uncon- 
ditioned norm (or Logos) which will give a concrete (philo- 
sophic) assertion value The act of thinking is retained not 
because it is the only thing within reach immediate intmtions 
are equally accessible The act of thinking is retained because 
it alone, according to Gentile, is that which the philosopher is 
seeking The very soul of actual idealism is the doctrine that 
the logical search for the ultimate norm of thought ends in 
metaphysics and that the metaphysical search for the real 
ends m logic * 

Of the three types of idealism outlined by Mr Perry, actual 

® See Chapter IX of ihi>^ study * See pp 34-5 and 94-5 of this study 
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idepl^^ has elements In common with each According to 
Mr Perry’s tenmnology, in one E creates T, according to the 
Gentniftii terminology the act of thlnhing creates all entitles 
thon^t as objective to iL Agflin lining Mr Perry’s terml 
nology, In another E organises T, in Gentiles terminology 
the act of thinking orgnnl^i^ all entities thought as objective 
to iL Finnlty, in the third, E is identical with T the act of 
thinking is identical with all cntlhcs thought as objective to 
it If, ontologically speaking, there is nothing outside of the 
act of thinking, these three conclusions must follow Gentile 
establishes them by ni«in^ of the ultimate identification of 
metaphysics and logfc. But in another sense It Is only fair to 
add that actual id^H'^m has certain distinctive elements which 
differentiate It from the three type of idealism cntlazed by 
Mr Perry It is our task at the moment to discover what these 
elements are One of them concerns the use of the word ''Ego ” 
Perhaps Gentfle would agree ^th Mr Perry’s conviction that 
philosophers are all too ready “to assert anything of conscious- 
ness” 

It would appear that there Is no conception too paradoxical to be 
harbored thw The proportion gold fa gold, fa r^undaut, and the 
proposition blue is its own other b nonsense but the propositions 
I am I, and, the self Is Its own other, somehow pass for Intelligible 
rflvnurse. SlmflBrly whQc a planetary system which Is identical 
with each planet and prior to them fa dearly a doubtful proposl 
tion, men nod their hauls when they bear of a self which can dis- 
pense with Its own parts and also be wholly present to each of 
tbrm So long as the self iw»»!as obscure and unnnalyied loosely 
denoted by such terms as I,” “Ego,’ or “subject,” It will doubt 
less afford a refuge for logical lawlessnea 

While Gentile is often guilty of the charge here made, he too 
is dissatisfied with the use of the word “Ego ” Consider a pas- 
sage from the Ststtma di Icgica in which the immediate Ego 
is negate in its ppwnge throng the Not Ego to the synthesis 
0# eft p. u 
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This immediate Ego, it should be noted, is exactly the Ego 
agamst which Mr Perry is arguing In speaking of the iden- 
tity, Ego=Ego, Gentile says ® 

The former is the Ego which is not Ego, and is therefore natural 
bemg, that obscure and evanescent being which every man feels in 
the depths of his spirit, and which he calls . temperament or 
nature Nothing, in truth For if we wish to know this nature 

for what it is, how can we do so? Natural bemg, known as 
such, could only be known without the aid of thinking It ts 
nothing 

Thus the Ego which initiates tlie dialectic process is an unreal 
entity, an abstraction quite as much as any other presupposed 
entity So far Gentile goes But does he go far enough? What 
about the concrete Ego? Is it not obscure and evanescent also? 

Mr Perry has been quoted at length at this point because 
he expresses a truth which all idealism needs to consider seri- 
ously It suggests once more a criticism of actual idealism set 
forth in Its elements m the preceding chapter ' We shall now 
endeavor to follow that criticism to its conclusion So long as 
Gentile’s idealism is considered to be egocentric it is faced with 
the. msuperable difficulty (certainly insuperable within Gen- 
tile’s basic assumptions) of explaining the initial presence of 
the Ego Are the Ego and its close relative, the Not-Ego, essen- 
tial to actual idealism? If so they will surely be found unten- 
able because neither can escape its character as a presupposi- 
tion even though Gentile does not recognize this If actual 
idealism is to be tenable certain alterations, which will dis- 
lodge “Ego” and “Not-Ego” from their key positions, must be 
made Can we make these alterations and stiU express the 
metaphysical doctrine basic to Gentile’s philosophy? This is 
the problem we must now investigate 
The Ego first enters the Gentihan expression of the system 
of actual ideahsm in approaching the logic of the concrete 
® Sistema Vol n, p 5S Italics mine ^ See p 1S8 of this study 
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tlirou^ that of the abstract If it can be forced to retreat 
from that entrenchment perhaps it can be defeated altogether 
without killing the doctrine behind it It is first used to express 
the spintuahty of the object m the logic of the abstract 
We have seen that according to Gentfle logjc commences when 
nature is idealised in the identity relation, becomes thought, 
“and finally responds to thought, saying, T am nature’ ” 

It responds as nature, calling itself such but responds by using that 
great word, “I,’ without which It could not respond and something 
else would have to respond for it The abstract Logo^ could not 
do this, 

because of the nature of the logic of the abstract as the expres- 
sion of an identity in the object * 

It Is necewry, then that the object speah- It speaks, as any 
one can It posits itself by cAptcssing itself making itself know! 
edge by means of what it says and making itself knowledge through 
that which it is in making Itself speak. It mirrors itself in its dis 
course, and hence reveab Itself 

To w ho m does It reveal itself? He who speaks reveals hlrrodf to 
others and to himself, but he would not icvxul himself to others If 
he did not first reveal himself to himself This speaking to 
oneself and thus recognliing oneself Is the reflection proper to the 
Ego whose only significance is this internal remirroring of Itself, 
not to the eyes of others but to its own The abstract Logos 

opposite to or object of the Ego b nothing but the Ego itself 
A-=A can only be Ego=:Ego The object of thought, If It fa not to 
bo maccesslhle to thcraght but rather dear and InteHIgtble must be 
the subject itself of thought. 

And the Ego takes Its place in the doctrine. But what is the 
central thought here? And Is the Ego essential to It? It is 
that nature, in Itself and not Idenllred by becoming thought, 
is not knowable. By “nature,” of course, fa meant any object 

See the Slsitma VoL II p 17 abo p 79 of tbb ttady 

Sh S m a , VoL II, pp. 17 and IS. pp, IS and 18-9 
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of fhmking However it may seem such, this is not the expres- 
sion of a methodological difficulty, it is the expression of the 
logical fact that any object in itself and not idealized is given 
in advance of thought and therefore neither logically nor meta- 
physically founded But it seems to be sheer fancy for Gentile 
to expand this into a statement that nature responds to thought 
with the “I am nature ” The basic idea is equally well 
expressed by saying that nature, being an object of thought, is 
made such by an act of thinking It is given metaphysical and 
logical significance by the act of thinking which entertains it 
To express this by means of the fairy story that the identity 
A=A becomes Ego— Ego is simply to raise unnecessary diffi- 
culties in the path of actual idealism Not only does this 
“Ego” become lost in obscurity under persistent examination, 
but it does not express accurately what Gentile is trying to say 
The introduction of the Ego at this point leads to the logic 
of the concrete, for it places us in possession of an entity 
which requires its contradictory in order to be realized 

It IS evident that an Ego without an object is itself an abstraction, 
identically the same abstraction as the abstract Logos, because only 
by mediatmg itself does the Ego objectify itself If it did not objec- 
tify Itself it would be a pure immediate, that is, a simple object, an 
A=A, which supposes the Ego 

What Gentile is saymg here is that thought without its object 
is immediate, an object of thought which itself requires an act 
of thinking Thus in passing from the logic of the abstract to 
that of the concrete, according to Gentile, the Ego which is 
mtroduced to express the idealization of nature must (being 
Ego) give birth to its object, the Not-Ego In more simple 
language this means nothing more, or should mean nothing 
more, than that the realization of the act of thinking reqmres 
the mtroduction of that which the act of thinking thinks when 
we think we must think something Up to the present point we 

Ibtd,i> 21 IbtdfV 21 
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have been able to express Gentile’s doctrine more accurately 
thnn he does himself by substituting “act of thinking” for 
‘*Ego” The term “Ego” implies a thinking personality, what 
Gentile should endeavor to stress Is the tfunking and not the 
persondtty, for it is the thinking that is central to his doctrine. 
He probably does not mean to say that there is an initial per 
sonahty the self awareness of which Is the beginning of the 
dialectic. Such an entity would be the empirical individual, 
which he finds as unreal as ail other abstractions If there 
were this initial personality it would have to be presupposed, 
for thinking would find Its origin In It, On the other band, if 
‘*Ego” is replaced by “act of thinking” the new concept not 
only expresses the idefl1i»ation of nature, but at the same time 
is a concept which is in Itself and is not presupposed, because 
it ii thinking That this aa of thinking requires its opposite 
(Le object) in order that it be realized is also evident, 
although even the use of the word opposite ’ is obscure in this 
connection 

In the full expression of the logic of the concrete its funda 
mental law is given by the form, Ego— Not Ego In spite of 
the tradition already behind this symboUsm it certainly has 
extremely imfortunale features No more fortunate is the con 
Crete Interpretation of Ego— Ego Let us commence with the 
latter In explnining it Gentfle makes the important distinc 
tion between thinking a thing and thinking a person A thing 
is what it is, a chair is a chair, and cannot be anything else. 
But a person is the subject of the activity which we identify 
with him He is always changing, always becoming new, we 
qhafi always err In judging him because we must judge him 
according to his past * 

But Just this fa hfa being, hfa not being that which he will be — the 
artuallty of this not being He fa a need and a desire for being, a 
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burst toward being The Ego is this being which is not, but is 
by virtue of not being 

On the face of it an idea such as this one is difficult to express 
with less confusion The confusion seems to be inherent in the 
idea and not due simply to the mode of expression However 
a change in expression ought, in this case, to be helpful The 
import of this passage is that the concrete meamng of Ego— 
Ego involves a difference rather than an identity But if it 
expresses a difference it would seem more fittmg to use another 
symbohsm for it Gentile himself suggests the use of “Ego 
makes itself Ego,” which is an improvement in that it elmu- 
nates the meaningless equality sign But it does not go far 
enough Consider for a moment just what Gentile means by a 
“person ” He does not mean the empirical individual, for the 
empirical individual is what he is as much as any unconscious 
orgamsm or object It is the awareness which makes self- 
creation possible that Gentile is trying to emphasize Onto- 
logically speaking the person as an individual is nothmg, and 
his thinking as awareness is not the awareness of self as indi- 
vidual, but rather of self as thought This is the meaning of 
the Cogito ergo sum as Gentile interprets it I think there- 
fore thinking IS In terms solely of thought the expression “Ego 
makes itself Ego” becomes an expression of the dialectic of 
thought whereby the act of thinking thinks something, which 
two elements are synthesized in the new act of thmking and 
produce the new pensiero pensato, and so on through an mfi- 
mte development Thinking is self-awareness, and correctly 
understood as such if “self” is taken not to imply personahty 
or mdividuality but rather a reflexive function Thinking is 
umque in this self-awareness or reflexiveness, this is the impor- 
tant point Nothing else of which we know is both subject and 
object It would be hke a serpent swallowing itself, if the ser- 
pent could do so mdefinitely, growing and developing by feed- 
See, for example, Vol I, pp 54 2 Vol If, p 57 
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ing on itself It is llib self awareness of thinking that makes 
the dialectic possible Perhaps the mistake on Gentile’s part is 
in supposing that there cannot be self awareness without the 
Ego But certainly thinking can turn back on Itself, ^emfcfo 
pensaio can become the material of a new pcnsicro pensanlt, 
which is all that is required 

Turn now to a consideration of the fundamental law of the 
logic of the concrete, Ega=Nol Ego The contradiction 
expressed here is the very life of thinking, the tMhmUon of 
the act of thinkmg throu^ that which is thoughL But whence 
the equahty sign, again? Gentile docs not actually mean that 
the Ego is equal to the Not Ego, he means that there cannot 
be Ego without Not Ego and not Not Ego without Ego He 
Is expressmg the dialectic principle of the logic oi the con 
Crete. He means that the Ego through the realization of the 
Not Ego becomes by synthesis the new Ego in preparation 
for the new synthesis Thus there are two Egos, as we have 
seen ' 

The Ego can be In two significances cither as the unity 
of the opposed Ego and Not Ego (and then the Not Ego is the con 
tent of the Ego as one of its moments) or as one of the two oppo- 
sites In which the Ego b d'lMlri^ (that b as the anlilhesb of the 
Not Ego, that original term from wbfch thought must alienate Itself 
In order to think) 

The second of these two was discussed in the paragraph above 
Can the first also be expressed In terms of the act of thinking? 
Inasmuch as Ego^^Not Ego is but another way of expressing 
what was expressed in Ego=Ego it would appear so The 
arguments of the last paragraph hold for this one also and 
need not be repeated 

Our crlhasm of the GentiUan expression of the dialectic 
IS two-fol<L In the first place, we object to the nse of a sym 
bol of the abstract logic In the logic of the concrete. The 
’’ Ihid VoL H, p, 57 S« pp 86-7 oT IM* study 
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equality sign has a definite and useful meaning which involves 
the substitution of one side of the equation for the other in 
any manipulation It retains this meaning m the logic of the 
abstract It is qmte evident that Gentile is not so employing 
it m the logic of the concrete The Ego is not equal to the 
Not-Ego Ontologically speaking the two are necessary the one 
to the other, but for the expression of this idea a different and 
perhaps entirely new s5mibol should be used And m the second 
place, we object to the use of the terms “Ego” and “Not-Ego ” 
As a matter of fact there are two “Egos” and they should be 
more clearly distinguished from each other by the use of two 
different words if smtable ones can be found The first Ego 
IS that which is opposed to the Not-Ego Its essence is the 
act of thinking, which involves awareness of self not as a per- 
sonality but as the act of thinking The “act of thinking” 
defined as reflexive self-awareness is a more precise expression 
of this concept than is “Ego,” for the latter connotes a pre- 
supposed personality The second Ego is the unity of the Ego 
and the Not-Ego, the essence of which is the same “act of 
thinking” involvmg the same self-awareness Its only differ- 
ence from the former is that being a synthesis it mvolves in 
itself the Not-Ego, or pensiero pensato It, no more than the 
first, IS indicative of an underlymg personahty, for this per- 
sonahty would be qmte as unaccountable ontologically as the 
other 

This criticism suggests its own apphcation to aU ideahstic 
logic, for this logic has since its inception suffered from an 
obscunty and confusion of expression which quite justifies Mr 
Perry’s attack But we are concerned here only with its apph- 
cation to actual idealism From one pomt of view it offers 
nothing more serious than a suggestion of alteration m termi- 
nology But from another it bnngs to hght a definite contra- 
diction m the Ststema dt logtca between a concept and its con- 
text The context suggests a better terminology, one we have 
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tned to introduce, the use of which would change that worl. 
appreciably This alteration in terminology would bring con 
sistenc> , and it would also obviate the elaborate exposition and 
delimitation of the Slilema dt tegica which is now required 
The essence of the “Ego* Is thinking, the essence of the 
“development of a man’s splnt" Is a thought desclopment No 
man as an Indisadual, not even Gentile, Is real It is only the 
act of thinking which Is teal, and ns such it cannot be 
attached to an unreal thinker Hence to speak of my thought 
or of Gentile’s thought or of anyone s thought Is to refer to 
abstract entities 

It must be admitted that the constant reference to these 
abstract entities. Indulged in even by Gentile, is bewildering 
But this fault cannot be avoided In the most careful expression 
of actual idealism, as has been pointed out earlier An 
explanation of his use of concepts of these abstract cntiucs 
Is offered by Gentile himself We cannot write or speak with 
out using them, he says. Even ' act of thinking ’ becomes the 
concept of an abstract entity abstractly considered unless 
excessive care Is taken to keep Its ontological uniqueness in 
mind It is not real os on object of thought, but b the act of 
thinking it as object. WTiatcvet we think becomes objective, 
pendcro pensato, and becoming objective ceases to be real 
Hence the inability to avoid much that is misleading in Inter 
preting actual Idealism Any metaphysics that is significant 
must be interpreted for human living, a function somewhat 
different from the imtial propounding of it The difficulty 
seems to be that In the Siitcma di logics propounding and 
interpreting are distractingly intermingled 

This strict Interpretation of actual idealism, which denies 
reality to the thinking personality, strikes against at least 
one considerable difficulty It seems quite unable to account 
for the universally recognUed fact that thinking is attached 
to the humnn empirical Individual Thinking has a relation 
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to human bodies which it does not have to other empincal 
individual entities For Gentile the real man is describable 
philosophically only in terms of thought, and equally, the 
real chair is describable only in terms of tliought His posi- 
tion IS consistent, to be sure, ontologically speaking and from 
his pomt of view, the individual man is not to be distinguished 
from the individual chair But we have the most convincing 
awareness that the act of thinking is some individual’s act of 
thinking, and is given significance as indicating tlie path along 
which an individual must go in the solution even of onto- 
logical problems Leibmz realized this inability of solipsism 
to account for the individual when he said that everything is 
made up of thinking monads But in his endeavor to avoid 
presuppositions this way is not open to Gentile Modern 
idealists have avoided the problem by saying that the real 
entities are individuals (idealistic pluralists) or that there is 
one final real entity which enfolds all of the otliers (absolute 
ideahsts) But Gentile belongs to neither of these schools, he 
is left alone The act of thinking may be the only presuppo- 
sitionless real, but it is somehow connected with an individual 
whose identity is preserved by the Ego to which Descartes in 
fact referred m his Cogito ergo stim There is the suggestion 
here of a type of criticism of the Gentilian doctrine which will 
appear more fully in a later chapter of this study Due to his 
use of the “Ego” Gentile has been led to neglect the problem as 
such We have tried to show that his doctrine should be 
expressed in other terms But this alteration introduces the 
problem again almost immediately 

It has been our contention that the arguments against onto- 
logical ideahsm marshaled by Mr Perry are not applicable to 
actual idealism, in the first place because his definition of onto- 

^ ® Connected with this is the problem of the continuity of consaousness, which 
the mgenuity of Leibniz helped him to handle, but which seems quite beyond Gen- 
tile’s power of explanation with the conceptual tools of his metaphysics See Chap- 
ter DC of this study for a fuller discussion of this general problem 
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logical idenllsm excludes the Gentillan variety, and secondly 
b^use Gentile in the development of his doctrine Is concerned 
not with a methodological difficulty but with the attainment of 
a philosophic knowledge according to an unusually stnet defi 
nitlon of it Gentile is concerned chiefly with logic, with the 
realimtion that in itself deduction is not a proof of deduced 
propositions Relational logirlnns rccognlic that in order to 
give an account of logic we must presuppose and employ logic 
It is this predicament, the logocentric predicament, rather 
than the egocentne predicament that is Gentile’s concern The 
transfer of the important issue of Idealism from cgocentridsm 
to logocentridsm Is not new with Gentile, It was brought out 
very dearly in Royce’s lost course of lectures on meta 
physics 

Sooner or later If you are going to take any position about meta 
physical questions, >'OU find It ner<^nry lo face this matter There 
is no more important bsue between rtdism and Idealism than thb 
[Le, that of the relation betHeeii existence and essence] I don t 
think you gel a fair view of if you think of Its Issue with 

r^iHsm merely In terms of Professor Perry s egocentric predlcamcnL 
It is not the most important feature of idealism that it appears to be 
committed to an insistence that the being of things whether 
God or man or the physical world Is a being in the mind of some 
fhlnter The r^ly most important feature Is exactly the issue 
here concerned does the existence of anything make any difference 
to Its essence? does the essence of anything make any difference 
to Its existence? is It any part of the essence of a thin g that It 
exists? 

Like Royce a idealism, that of GenlUe is logocentnc. Hence 
the great issue between Gentile and the traditional raetaphy 
sidan brings him, as it brought Royce, against such critical 
realists as Mr Santayana, The criUcnl realist agrees cpIs 
temologically with the doctrines of the actual idealist but states 
that in addition to essence, existence must be predicated of the 
Conlrmpcnry Idt*Um {» Amaka (IT rmm Ntw York, 1932) p 4S 
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real in order that it be real The issue, then, between the two 
is that of the ontological argument 
While in their acceptance of the ontological argument Royce 
and Gentile are allied, for the former it is a way of avoiding 
solipsism while for the latter it is not For Royce the inter- 
play between essence and existence provides the ontological 
argument There is nothing m experience which cannot be 
taken up into essence, and there is nothing in essence, so far 
as it IS apprehended by mind, which does not tend to^\ard 
existence Essence is given by the mtcrprctaUon of the exist- 
ent Royce never renounces the point that 

idealistic metaphysics, like all metaphysics, is concerned with the 
nature of the objective world, the world of reality, that any 
approach to reality, however completely it moves m the realm of 
objects, however “realistic” if you like, if it is capable of reach- 
mg the truth at all, will bring the thinker to the result that the 
world of the reals is a world of spirit 

On this issue Royce and Mr Santayana are not so widely 
separated For both the Logos transcends the act of thinking 
Gentile’s attitude toward the ontological argument is much 
more extreme His identification of essence and existence is 
not on the basis of interpretation It is his point that a distinc- 
tion between essence and existence can have no philosophic 
significance Indeed the distinction which Gentile makes 
between his metaphysics and all others’, Royce to the contrary 
notwithstanding, is that they distinguish between the two while 
he unites them If there is no reahty external to the act of 
thinking, every essence in the act of being thought is existent 
Part of the essence of a horse is that we think of it as having 
objective existence part of the essence of a phoenix is that 
we think of it as m3dhical m the objective realm Hence the 
actual character of Gentile’s ideahsm We cannot hold thought 

Ibid 

See the Sistema, Vol 11, p 10, and Part 111, Chapter IV 
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In abeyance. Whenever we suspend judgment that very sus- 
pension IS on act of thinking All acts of thinking not only 
concern the essence of existence but are actually the essence 
of existence In such a doctnne essence and existence are 
inseparable It should be noted at this pomt that the critical 
realist makM a separation between essence and existence in 
order to provide adequately for the given dement in expert 
ence. There seems to be a specific unaltcmbllity In the cosmos, 
known to us by its “shocks,” which we accept on Mr San 
tayana’s “animal faith,” It Is In providing for this givermess 
that the issue between actual idealism and critical realism 
rests, and we shall discuss it in Chapter IX of this study Epis- 
temologically the two move together metaphysically they are 
poles apart 

Although the issue between the realist and the actual Idealist 
rests upon grounds other than those of the controversy 
described by Mr Perry, the former will not excuse the latter 
simply because m a final analysis bis doctrine Is logocentnc 
rather thnn egocentric Indeed logocentriclsm Is even farther 
removed from realism There is a fundamental point of dis- 
agreement between the two Both agree against the neo-posi 
tivist that metaphysics Is meaningful but apparently their 
interpretations of its meaningfulness differ The difference is 
the difference between the ‘Sriial” and the “that,” of which 
Royce was so fond The i^lUt's metaphysics Is descnptlve i 
it tells w/tat the real is The actual idealist’s metaphysics is 
normative It tells /Aoi the real is something The one offers 
a description which it recommends as the most fitting descrip- 
tion, in one sense or another, of the real But of any one thing 
many desenptions are pos^le and the realist finds It difficult 
to show reason why his metaphysical system is better than 
that of his neighbor Whatever reason he gives will itself be 
a metaphysical judgment and, moving In a drde, get him no 
nearer a conclusive argument The other, the actual idealist. 
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says tliat the real mil'll be %\hal he llimk*' it to be Tie »=; more 
decisive, but thereby places on his ov.n shoulder.-^ a burden of 
difficulties few liave been willing to carry 
It must be admitted that the rc.ihst mal es one initial pre- 
supposition He presupposes that the real is indepi ndemt of 
the act of tliinking In cficct, thi*^ cccnis to be, in part at lca<^t, 
his definition of the real And he has one vcr> persuasive 
argument in his defense lie will sn\ that tins prc-iuppo-^ition 
IS so thoroughly non-committal to an onlolo^w that it is jusii- 
fied It is non-committal in that it tells nothing about reality 
e\ccpt that it is external to thouglit Hut is it non-committal 
enough? Docs not the realist’s presuppo-ition determining the 
independence of the real impose a significant limitation*'* The 
idealist has never pro\cd by any deduction of the categories 
that that which is not thinking must be spatial or temporal, or 
determined, or anything else of a categorical nature But he 
has argued tliat the act of thinking provide'^ the concepts 
according to which percepts arc thought, in other words he lias 
argued that if there is to be a knowledge at all, the act of 
thinking contributes to that knowledge For the reali'^t the 
real IS independent of that act, for tlie idealist it is created 
by that act But to say that the real is independent of the act 
of thinking is to take an important step The phenomenon of 
dunking may be included within the realist’s real monistically, 
dualistically, or pluralistically, but tlic real will always be a 
thing set apart from the act of knowing it The real in this 
way is given so definite a diaractcr that the realist is strictly 
limited to a metaphysics w’hich is purely descriptive and whose 
virtue can only be diat it is a better description than any 
other " The arbitrary interpretation of Uiat word, “better,” 
makes all the difference between one traditional metaphysician 
and another Descriptions always have perspective, and the 

*1110 reader will recognize a perfect example of this phenomenon in hlr Alex- 
ander’s Space, Time and Deity 
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pcnpeclivc of the traditional inctaph>'^iaan la wholly found in 
the meaning ‘Txttcr” has for him Hence the many meta 
phj’slcal systems, and hence also the ImpossTbilily ol choosing 
from among them in a final sense These mctaphy’sical systems 
lack necessity That which is external to thinking can nc\'fcr 
gi\'C a necessary knowledge that the real exhibits uniformity, 
for example, it can only suggest that a proper and fitting 
desenption of the external world is that it is uniform A per 
sistcnt examination of ‘proper and filling^' opens up the entire 
metaphysical question again The traditional metaphysician 
ne\*er gets anywhere He Is one of a group of artists sketching 
from a model Wliich of them may say hU is the best sketch? 

The idealist can safeguard himself against the obvious retort 
The realist may not offer in rebuttal the argument that the 
definition of the real as the totality of the thinkable is equally 
limiting The essence of this definition Is that It is non 
limiting** It necessarily o\*oIds all presuppositions for any 
thing presupposed in rebtion to it would change it to a part 
rather than the whole The idealist’s definition Is founded 
upon a logical principle The logical principle comes first and 
out of that logical principle by definite steps comes the judg 
raent that the real must signify the act of thinking The pre- 
cedence of the logical principle that there shall be no presup- 
positions ov*cr the consideration of what the real comes to 
signify according to that principle makes a great difference 
With respect to the present problem It conslliuics the justlfica 
tion of the idealistic doctrine of metaphysics 
For this reason the only way in which the realist may offer 
a case against the actual idealist is to attack the initial logical 
principle- The one thing that does not appear to enter the 
comprehension of Gentile in considenng the ontological prob- 
lem is the realisation that an argument which questions this 
principle Is possible The one most effective attack against 

Seepp 139-40 of Uiis »lod 7 
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the principle of the avoidance of presuppositions is simply to 
deny its superiority The realist has the right to say that if a 
metaphysics based upon the strict avoidance of presuppositions 
leads where the Si sterna dt logica leads, then he does not want 
it And he is being perfectly consistent m maintaining this 
point of view ij he is willing to concede that metaphysics is a 
description of the real and that there may be more than one 
legitimate description of it His use of “real” is only one 
among many He may reject actual idealism because its real 
IS not adequate, because it is not significant, because it is not 
common sense, or for some other reason He chooses his mean- 
ing for the “real” according to his interpretation of the func- 
tion of philosophy 

And thus we reach the court of final appeal The actual 
idealist may argue day and night that the metaphysics of the 
realist does not give a necessary and universal knowledge of 
the real in any but the objective (and therefore limited) sense, 
but he cannot prevent the realist from being satisfied with a 
metaphysics that exhibits this character If we accept the real- 
ist’s interpretation of the function of philosophy we must neces- 
sanly follow him in his interpretation of the function of meta- 
physics and of the consequent nature of the real We can only 
caution him that his interpretation is but one among many 
Many artists see different things in the same model What is 
important and sigmficpnt to one is unimportant and insig- 
nificant to another From his point of view the realist must 
admit the legitimacy of more than one description of the 
nature of reality In contrast, there is no corresponding lem- 
ency in the metaphysics of Gentile If one accepts his termi- 
nology and his meanings there can be but one metaphysics 
Gentile may not have propounded it with complete accuracy, 
but It contains the possibility of an accurate exposition and 
that exposition will be unique 

Do not these considerations seriously alter the role ascribed 
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earlier to actual Idealism? Realism admits of more than one 
metaphysics, ^vhUe actual Idealism admits of only one Is this 
not In conflict with Gentile's assertion that truth and error arc 
my truth and my error? This point Is most illuminating be 
cause as a matter of fact It represents a confirmation of Gen 
tile’s position rather than a disproof of iL The realist does not 
admit more thnn one /r«c metaphysics even though he cannot 
say which among many h true All men agree that truth must 
be necessary and universal And the meaning which the realist 
gives to ^‘necessary and universal” (in terms of the objective) 
imphes that his “Truth” will be single and alone For him 
there cannot be more than one truth (or there Is only one 
model He allows us to speak of my metaphysics and yoitr 
metaphysics (or should!), eadi one valid, but not of my truth 
and 3 oMr truth The important and significant pomt is that for 
the actual idealist the position b wmctly reversed He docs not 
allow hlm^f to speak of my metaphysics and your meta 
physics, but he does find It convenient to speak of my truth 
and your truth The metaphysics of the realist Is true /or the 
realistf but it is not true for the tdeaUit Hence the possi 
bllity of more than one truth for the idcciht, but of only one 
metaphysics for him In other words the metaphysics of the 
actual Idealist is determined uniquely by his truth but his 
truth Is determined by nothing It is an act of thinking Hence 
it is not unique It may seem that for the idealist to speak of 
fas truth and hs error Implies the real existence of truth and 
error for others But this does not follow, os reference to the 
earher argument with regard to the existence of other selves 
win demonstrate ' The truth is true simply because it is my 
truth and does not transcend me. And by the same token, the 
truth is true because it Is the realist’s truth and does not 
transcend him. But this Is not what the realist thinks of when 
he thinks of “truth”, that Is the important pomt. 
pp U7-8 of thb ftody 
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It IS generally supposed that the issue between idealism and 
realism involves the egocentric predicament We have tried 
to show that while this may be the case between realism and 
most forms of idealism, the issue between realism and actual 
idealism is a different one The point may be generalized to 
include a definition of the issue between actual idealism and 
all other philosophies that take the study of metaphysics to 
be meaningful All other metaphysics contain presuppositional 
limitations upon the meaning of the “real,” and therefore are 
forced to classify themselves as descriptions only Since the 
fundamental issue involves an interpretation of the function of 
philosophy, the sheer force of numbers in the opposition 
strongly suggests that Gentile rather than the rest of the com- 
pany IS out of step But the nature of this fundamental issue 
makes it impossible to throw the balance in favor of either 
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FORM AND MAl ibR 

The second of the objections to solipsism noted in the gen 
eral discussion of the problem raised by the 5»i/cma dl logica 
came from another group of those who, like the realists, regard 
solipsism as a false doctrine They arc the critical realists 
They come forward to ask Gentile how In the name of com 
mon sense he accounts for the apparent independence of the 
world of nature if the act of thinking is creative of all that 
is thou^t of as external to It Their position Is well stated by 
Mr Santayana and presents Gentile with serious dilTiculties * 

Knowledge is knowledge because it has compulsory objects that 
pr^idst. 

Matters are ludicrously reversed If It b imaghied that a pure spirit 
contemplating essences could invent a body and a world of matter 
surrounding it the body cxbls first, and In reacting on Its environ 
roent kindles intuitions ezpressh'e of its vicissitudes 
What I tuck under my pIDow at night I find there In the morning 
Economy increases my possessions People all old Acddcnls 
have discoverable causes. There U a possible distinction between 
wisdom and folly But how should all ihb be, and how could experP' 
cnce or the shocks that punctuate it, teach roc anything to the 
purpose, or lend me any aaunmcc In life not merely a reinforced 
blindness and madness on my part, unieu substances standing and 
moving in ordered ways surround me and I was living in the midst 
of nature? 

This experience with independent objects is too common to 
need further fllustratlon It Is the most difficult of the dreum 
stances which beset af^ufll idealism The GentlUan doctrine of 

s«^ricim FffiJi (SoO)iiei% New York, 1929) PP. 172 204 and 
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form and matter, which is at the root of his philosophy, is most 
forcibly brought into doubt If tlie Sistema dt logica gives an 
answer to the cosmological question here raised it will be found 
in an examination of that doctrine. 

What IS the Gentilian doctrine of form and matter? It is 
that which, according to its interpreter, most clearly distin- 
gmshes idealism from all previous philosophy It had its 
origm in Kant’s theory of knowledge And it is that, second- 
arily and more specifically, which differentiates actual idealism 
from all previous idealisms Its central role in the mind of 
Gentile cannot be doubted As for Kant’s contribution 

Before Kant the conception of knowing had always been 
rigidly materialistic It reduced all knowing to its matter, of which 
the form was always a mode, an accident, a particular whereas 
the Kantian subject is opposed to all objects, natural or otherwise, as 
the prmciple productive of all objects of thought 

Kant introduced into philosophy the serious consideration of 
the subject as a contributor to true knowledge Previously 
knowledge had always been tested by its objectivity Plato 
insured objectivity by means of the doctrine of reminiscence 
Aristotle msured it by reducing the action of the subject to the 
indiscriminate remirroring of the precogmtional material of 
cogmtion According to Gentile, Kant’s concept of the subjec- 
tive element in knowledge makes the true concept of form 
possible ” 

[Form] IS form msofar, not as a coefficient or a mechanical 
completion of matter but rather, as active and productive of experi- 
ence and as that wherein cognition finds its own material Matter 
confronts form, but as the content of experience, it is nothmg but 
the effect of form 

The entertainment of the concept of form as the activity pro- 
ductive of experience may be taken as Gentile’s definition of 
ideahsm 

“ Ststema Vol 11, p 44 ® Ibid , p 45 
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But to tftVp this step Is like leaping onto a stepping stone in 
the middle of a brook one must go forward or back And so 
with the Knntian position TCant himself dearly retraced his 
steps by mating the Noumenon the cause behind phenomena. 
The action productive of experience came ultimatdy from the 
Noumenon Hence a second step Is necessary to the idealistic 
conception of form, that step which leads the philosopher to the 
other side of the brook 

If in addition to the material Inherent In experience, an anteccd' 
ent one be pHmltted, which conditions the activity of the form, then 
this form placed thus beside matter in a world in T^ch the activity of 
the fonn productive of the effective experience (In which the other 
matter be Inherent) must Intrude and explain itself, could no 
longer value cj^jcrlence as the transcendental form In Its proper 
value. 

In the mterest of a presuppositionless metaphysics the KnntlaD 
doctrine must be so far surpassed that the Noumenon is re- 
moved and aH that is form, the activity which pro- 

duces the matter of thinking This is the idealistic doctrine 
of form and matter as interpreted by Gentile “Matteri' and 
“form” 60 employed convey a different meaning than was 
given by Aristotle’s conception of them But in an ontology 
in which the only real is the act of thinking they could have 
no other significance than that of the differentiation of the act 
of thinking (pemtcro pcnsarttc) from the material thought 
{pcnsto’O pensatc) If one looks at the Gentilian conception 
of them from the point of view of matter its legitimacy is more 
readily understood than If one chooses the point of view of 
form. The Anstotplmn concept of matter may be Interpreted 
to mdude permero pensato as the “matteri’ of thinkin g From 
this It is only a step to the position that “form,’ as opposed 
to “matter,” can only be the act of thinking itself The cau 
tlon which most be observed in studying Gentile In thlg con- 

ibid PP.4S-6 
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nection is to remember that when he speahs of form and matter 
he IS thinking of neither in the strictly Aristotelian sig- 
nificance of tliose words Hence when he speaks of form pro- 
ducing matter, the statement may not be so extravagant as it 
would be in the Aristotelian sense There is a noteworthy 
parallel here to Gentile’s use of the concept of thinking as 
“creative” of the universe “Creative” is employed in tlie only 
meaning in which it could be employed consistent with the 
Gentilian metaphysics, as we shall discover 
What answer does tlie Sistcma di logica give to the cosmo- 
logical question? The question regards the apparent independ- 
ence of the world of nature The only answer which can be 
given by actual idealism, and one thoroughly characteristic of 
it, IS that the question is not a philosophic one According to 
Gentile the philosopher is concerned exclusively with synthetic 
judgments a p} tort Only in such judgments are truth and the 
real found Thus the world of nature is not the real world, 
knowledge about it is synthetic knowledge a posteriori, arrived 
at by that deductive manipulation of empirical data which is 
usually called induction and which is described in the logic of 
the abstract It involves tliat working about of identities ac- 
cordmg to the three principles of that logic, which acts as a 
practical instrument in the solving of practical problems The 
world of nature is real only in the concreteness of the totality 
of the thinkable As the matter rather tlian the form of think- 
ing, it must be independent of tlie act of thinking, if it were 
not thus independent it would not be the matter of thinkmg 
but would be its form The object of flunking is always 
thought as an independent object that is its meaning as ob- 
ject But it IS independent only in this sense, that it is not the 
act of thinking it is none the less dependent upon that act in 
that it must be thought by it This is a metaphysical depend- 
ence again, not a methodological difficulty, and is made neces- 
sary by metaphysical and logical demands The independence 
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Is iwmological and as such does not belong to the realm of a 
philosophy which is exclusively metaphysical 

There Is an Interesting parallel here between the doctrine of 
Gentile and the doctrine of the Plato of the early dialogues, 
as contrasted with the Plato of the Tmaetu Both draw a 
philosophic arde that leaves out the cosmos The great differ 
ence bclsvcen the two is that Gentile s doctrine Is such that it 
promises that he will never write his Parmtnides and eventu 
ally his Tunaeus unless he completely renounces his actual 
idealism For it is the essence of actual that It admits 

of no cosmology, that It admits of no intercourse with the 
universe around us as such The imiverse around Gentile is 
of interest to him only insofar as It Is logically and meta 
physically a moment In the dialectic by which the real actual 
ires itself The spint if not the letter of Gentile's id^^li'vn 
demands that the Ego, that first moment of the dialectic qua 
moment, be labelled as an abstract concept The same consld 
eradons dictate this attitude toward cosmology In itself the 
cosmos Is static, identical with itself epistemologically speak 
mg 

The point which Gentfle is trying to make is not that there 
is no place for cosmology or for natural science. Such a doc 
tnne would be extravagant and foolish. He is trymg to say 
that the place of cosmology and of the natural sciences ts not 
tn tkc field of philosophy He appreciates as much as most 
men do the contribution of natural science to the solvmg of 
many important problems, Indeed his writings in the field of 
education show concluslvdy that for him the study of the 

Thb panJlri bel«.us tbe euly Pbto tod Uie cootemporvy GeotBe b bet 
ptititL oJ ctmne. The atcttpbytka of Um tvo are cbtrtclerbiinTiy Impnclktl 
det^n^tory of Ibe worbi of eaipirlcal tovaUtaton. Here tbe panUd oxb, Ftato*! 
eaify phOoaopby aroidi oust worldly proUemi, as Mr Santayana points emt in 
Platcnitm otid tiu Spiritual UU In contrast, Gentllo in hb political wiitlocs 
nrTphMWia the actu^hm of hb Whiten See CAi can i fasdsmo More ipeHfte»lly 
for another ruTTipW, ice Proaimie the initiatory arU^ of the Ciornal* critico 
drSa filosefia /taUoM, VoL 1 , fast. 1, 1920 
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natural sciences has its own peculiar value ® He is the enemy 
of science only when it tries to tell the philosopher about the 
philosophic “real” and “true ” In short, Gentile’s quarrel is 
with the scientist turned philosopher, with the scientist who is 
trymg to interpret the totahty of the thinkable m the termi- 
nology and concepts of natural science. If Gentile appears to be 
bitter in his indictment of scientists, the fact is explamed per- 
haps by the almost death-grip which positivism under Roberto 
Ardigo had upon Italian thought before the idealistic move- 
ment arose to combat it 

But one cannot in this way dismiss Gentile’s dispassionate 
statement of the non-philosophic character of natural science 
In none of Gentile’s volumes does he allow himself significant 
recogmtion of the findings of modern psychology except to 
depreciate them For one specific instance, the development 
of our knowledge of the subconscious and of complexes is dis- 
counted in his educational writings ’’ The teacher, he argues, 
IS concerned with the development of the human spirit, not 
with the objective bodies or minds of men This development 
is in no sense automatic, it depends upon self-awareness m 
thinking because it is a self-conscious process It is the con- 
scious exercise of a spiritual freedom The educational process 
being so defined, neither the complex nor any other subcon- 
scious activity is part of it Furthermore education is real, for 
it IS concerned directly with the act of thinking Hence it can 
be understood only under the aspects of reality Neither the 
objective bodies nor the equally objective psycho-physical 
mmds of men are real, but rather arbitrary abstractions The 
study of education is, and cannot be other than, the study of 
philosophy No study of psychology as it has come to be inter- 
preted by modern psychologists will aid the educator, because 
it IS not concerned with the educative process 

“ See, for example, Sommano di pedagogic, Vol II, pp 171 ff , edibon of 1925 
Ibid, Vol I, pp 37 ff , edition of 1926 
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The spirit of our time makes It important to emphfl^l7^ the 
reasonableness of this position, fatuous as it may appear at 
first acquamtance,* Gentile does not have the insanity to deny 
the findings of scientists within their own fields He does not 
say that these findings are untrue In the objective sense. He 
does not expect more than anyone else that the umformlty of 
nature will be violated, or show a tendency to believe that the 
laws of physics and chemistry may be disregarded It Is not 
difficult to point out that he would not hve very long if he 
should act upon such a theory He takes the position that the 
findings of science are non philosophic, his definition of phi 
losophy shows that this must necessarily be so from his pomt of 
view It is his argument to review it once more that if 
philosophy is to find ultimate truths It must be non prcsup- 
posidonaL And If It Is to be non presuppositlonal it must not 
be a study of that which is external to thinking As we shah 
show in a moment, there la a real and legitimate question os to 
the adequacy of such a position but it may not be argued that 
it involves either a rejection of the findings of the natural 
sciences or a violation of them It is concerned with nothing 
more nor less than an unusually persistent effort to preserve a 
valuable Interpretation of the function of philosophy It argues 
that if the natural sciences combined Into a cosmology arc ac 
cepted as that science which understands all others and is in 
turn not understood by them, then we are no longer able to 
find that “real” and that “truth” which are universal and 
necessary because they presuppose nothing 
Perhaps one further consideration will make the position of 
actual idealism m this connection clearer Postulate for the 
moment that thought is determined by something external to 
it Postulate that thought is a phenomenon produced by cer 
tarn activities in a r^plm objective in relation to It If this, 

For a toore actoimt of thlf Intn^ tUUon of the natnnl •dencts sn 

thoincaent totlifirt ‘Tile Scope of Natnril in Tks Ntw Btemadst V(i 

VnijNo 5 Aui 1,1915 
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which is in direct contradiction to Gentile’s doctrine, is true, 
what is the consequence? The Ststema di logica points out 
that if this is the case, the word “truth” ceases to have the 
value Gentile attaches to it This may not be serious. But 
Gentile believes that in this same case it also ceases to have 
the value which we all attach to it. The latter situation is more 
grave If our thoughts are integral parts of external events and 
hence detenmned by them, then we are no longer free to 
choose between truth and falsehood Then our thoughts sun- 
ply are what they are, the logic of thinking has no power over 
them (indeed logic is quite useless), and no credit can accrue 
to us for thinking them.® Of course these considerations do 
not prevent the postulate which we are entertaining from being 
a truth Nevertheless, unless this postulate is thought as true 
(which it IS, if only momentarily, by its very nature as a 
postulate) it can have no significance in the present discussion 
And if this postulate is thought as true, it can be thought as 
true only within a metaphysics which is presuppositionless 
(otherwise it would be an arbitrary guess), which is another 
way of saying that there is nothing determinmg the thought 
by which we arnve at it, and which therefore is a denial of 
the postulate 1 This paradox is essential to idealism 

There is a striking similanty between this and the famous 
saying of Gorgias If thought is necessarily determined by 
some entity external to it, we can never know this fact as a 
truth m the sense m which actual ideahsm conceives of true 
judgment Such an argument appears to be qmte unanswer- 
able It legislates the impossibility of any philosophic judg- 
ment m the Gentilian terms to the effect that the cosmos is 
pnor to our thinking about it It asserts that any judgment 
to the effect that the cosmos is prior to our thinking about it 

® The only escape from this conclusion, short of actual idealism, is by way of a 
rigid dualistic description of reahty m which the cosmos and the imnd are com- 
pletely mdependent of each other This possibility will be considered briefly at 
the end of the chapter 
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can be known only as an arbllrary description Gentile’s posi 
tion may be attacked in this connection only along the lines 
suggested In the following paragraphs The distinction, 
med more fully In the next diapter, between presuppositions 
and undefined concepts (or assumptions) must be borne In 
mind If there were not this distinction one would be forced 
either to deny the uniqueness of actual idealism or to look 
upon It as gospeL The former would be doing it on injustice, 
the latter would constitute an tmhnppy and altogether unten 
able position Every fhlnker works with undefined concepts, 
the fact that dcfimtion Is eventually circular makes this cvi 
dent A philosophy must be considered on the basis of Its 
undefined concepts Gentile assigns certain meanings to 
“philosophy," “truth," and “reality " If we accept these mean 
mgs It appears thai the doctrine of the Sistema di logica, with 
proper emendations, follows quite dearly But that wbch 
gives vitality and movement to the study of philosophy is the 
fact that from phflosopher to philosopher undefined concepts 
arc differently Interpreted Because undefined concepts are 
differently interpret^ we are able to criticize the GentHlnn 
metaphysics To this criUdsm we shall devote the remainder 
of this present chapter, for we believe that a serious and un 
answerable indictment may be drawn up against Gentile's 
doctrine as It concerns nature 

To return to the Issue upon which this problem rests, may 
it be said In a finnl analysis that form alone is creative of mat 
ter? Gentile Is justified from his position In saying that form 
(or ptnstero pensanie) is creative of an important aspect of 
the metaphysical significance of matter (or penskro pensaio) 
But 13 it wise to interpret form as creative of the enttre meta 
physical significance of matter? Why are we compelled to live 
in a world In which the uniformity of nature is observed? This 
seems to be an example of a fact in the material of our thought 
which might have been otherwise The uniformity of nature 
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might have been rigidly observed on week days but modified 
in some manner on Sundays For another example, why does 
the circle demand the second power of its radius and the 
sphere the third power? Why not the fourth and the fifth 
powers? There is nothing in the doctrine of Gentile which 
accounts for what appears to be the obvious fact that the 
world in which we as natural beings live is as it is Our sys- 
tematization of this world may involve a quesbon of choice 
A given curve may be described with equal accuracy in polar 
or m Cartesian coordinates But the coordinate system once 
chosen the curve is what it is and can be described only ac- 
cording to a definite equabon And similarly with empirical 
invesbgabon The scientist exerts his every effort toward the 
exclusion of the personal equabon It is his job not to create 
his material by an act of thinking but to wait and see what the 
results of his experiments will be Will gravitabonal force vary 
inversely as the square or as the. cube of the distance or ac- 
cording to some other power integral or otherwise? No crea- 
tive act of thinking can tell him that He is confronted with 
nature and nature tells him what equabons to build It is all 
very well for Gentile to obj'ect that these are not metaphysical 
considerabons But there is something of metaphysical im- 
portance there The point is that any metaphysics which pre- 
tends to embrace the totality of the thinkable must give an 
adequate account of the mvestigabons of the natural scienbst 
And this IS precisely what the Gentilian metaphysics does not 
do The Genblian metaphysics argues that the Not-Ego is 
essenbal to the spiritual dialecbc, that there must be as one 
of its moments the determined and not-thmkmg But this is a 
general and not a specific account The difference between the 
general and the specific is exactly the difference between the 
“matter” of Gentile and the ordinary concept of “matter ” It 
is the specificity of the data thought in the invesbgabon of 
natural objects which is not accounted for in the doctrine of 
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actual idealism Gentfle argues that by philosophy he is en 
deavoring to fit the significance of the knowledge gained from 
the natural sciences into the umty of all particular knowledges 
It seems obvious that one of the most significant features of 
the particular knowledge of the saentist is its specific inde- 
pendence from the act of thinking The act of thinking thinks 
it M speajk, but the specific data themselves are quite beyond 
the power of the act of thinking to create them in thdr specific 
character 

The weakness m logic which is responsible for this difficulty 
has already been noted ^ Gentile places xmdue emphnsm upon 
the umty of the concrete synthesis in his dialectic. There is 
apparently no explflnnticm of the metaphysical evaluation of 
universals at the eipcnse of particulars This weakness is most 
evident in the extreme value given to the unity of knowledge 
Gentile is quite within his nghts in defining philosophy as the 
knowledge of all particular knowledges, understanding all 
others and not bemg understood by them. But does it follow 
that the unification of all particular entitles In the act of think 
ing is more real than the particulars which are such necessary 
constituents of It? The act of thinking Is nltimate in the sense 
that it presupposes nothing, because It includes everythmg 
within itself Nevertheless, If we are to follow Gentile’s argu 
ment precisely, the act of thinking itself is nothing without 
the determined particulars thought By definition only the act 
of thinking can be called real, but the question we are raising 
now regards the adequacy of that definition 

We are confronted with the old problem of the duality of 
body and soul In a new form Gentile’s argument in avoidance 
of that duality does away, ontologically speaking, with the 

This crtt*r1*Tn b not the niDe u that on pp lSl-2 of thb itody Tlicre tlie 
problem concoaed the ©f a*y tadhrldoil co naete Jodtir^nt 

Her e t ra ujio^Dcd with the daricter of the — lij of the ipedflc 

of L gfvoi Jnrt^FTit tlxrat the m mvn 

See pp 159-60 of thb itudy 
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body But what is the adequacy of this argument? It gives no 
account of the independence of the cosmological data from the 
act of thinking This is not all It is an unquestionable part 
of human expenence that the body has an mfluence upon 
thinking It has not needed the researches of abnormal psy- 
chology to demonstrate this We all know the power of a 
good breakfast or of a good night’s sleep or of strenuous 
exercise over our thinking And, in the other direction, it is an 
unquestionable part of human experience that our thinking 
exerts an influence upon the activity of the body An exam- 
ination of the Sistema dt logtca shows that no account is taken 
there of these two types of experience except to deny them 
metaphysical significance Gentile, to be sure, does not deny 
the objective validity of this reciprocal influence He could not 
very well do that any more than he could deny the objective 
validity of the laws of physics and chemistry Gentile’s meta- 
physics is not destructive, but it is highly selective Does this 
mean that its hmitations deny it adequacy? 

It IS mstructive to seek common denonunators for the unde- 
fined concepts of conflicting philosophies, in order to discover 
the prease nature of their conflict There are two sharply 
divided realms open to the metaphysician One is the realm 
internal to thinking, and the other is the realm external to it 
The actual idealist applies his primitive concept of the real to 
the internal, and his opponents, as he has demonstrated, apply 
their concept of the real to the external Thus the metaphysics 
of each is limited in the sense that it is exclusive of the other 
But what IS the relative importance of these two hnutations? 
The opponent of Gentile, m hmitmg himself to the external, is 
denying solipsism He is evinang his refusal to accept the 
Gentihan defimtions of “truth” and “reahty ” He is denying 
the exclusive significance of a region in which metaphysics and 
logic become one Gentile, on the other hand, is denying not 
undefined concepts but a universal human experience which is 
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Bomehow given to mnn m his intercoorae with the cosmos In 
this comparison it is difficult to believe that the opponents of 
Gentile are not gettmg the better of the argument- They find 
it necessary to admit that they need presuppositions, and they 
thereby admit as a corollary that their knowledge is not 
certain knowledge. But Gentile seems to be denying the sig 
nificance of the undepiably significant Gentile may have 
found a presuppositionless and certain knowledge. But of 
what? 

It IS Gentile’s argument that knowledge gamed by observe 
tion, consisting of the results of the natural sciences plus our 
observations of the reaprocal influence of thinking and bodily 
action, is a systematiiation of data which are based upon pre- 
suppositions This argument seems to be correct He rejects 
these observations as contributing to metaphysics because of 
his definition of metaphysics as presuppositionless This, of 
course, follows But the point seems to be correctly taken 
against Gentile that whether or not these data from objective 
observation require presuppoalbons for their systematization 
and use, their specific nature has nothing to do with the pre- 
buppoations involved and so far as we can tell Is qmte inde- 
pendent of the fact that we think them. For PTnmple, Galileo’a 
formulation of a physical law to cover the action of falling 
bodies may depend upon cert^ metaphysical assumptions It 
undoubtedly does. But the specific character of the law which 
he lormulated was such that it was not created by any act of 
thinking but rather was completely detemimed by the actual 
happenings when various objects were dropped from the Lean 
lag Tower of Pisa This is und^ninhle. And It also appears 
undeniflhle that there is nothing in the metaphysics of Gentile, 
in his doctrine of form and matter, which would accoimt for 
this situation. 

In the large the question under discussion is whether or 
not a philosophy which does not include cosmology nnn be ade- 
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quate The final answer depends upon one’s conception of the 
function of philosophy It is Gentile’s claim that the function 
of philosophy is that of coming into possession of a universal 
and necessary knowledge through a mediate process of think- 
ing He further asserts that this knowledge will include an 
understanding of all particular knowledges without m turn 
being understood by them If one may speak for those of 
Gentile’s opponents who regard his position as false, it is their 
claim that philosophy must be either the rational systematiza- 
tion of immediate intuitions (realists) or a study of the nature 
of knowledge (critical realists) For each, Gentile and his 
opponents, the other is beating in the wrong bush 
This IS more than an academic question If we accept Gen- 
tile’s interpretation of the function of philosophy we are sub- 
scribing to a doctnne which sets the whole direction of man’s 
activity toward the dialectic development of the spirit If we 
accept the interpretation of his opponents we are subscribing 
to a doctrine wherein ultimate values are discarded and the 
whole direction of man’s activity is toward living harmoniously 
with the cosmos For the former the cosmos is a part of the 
act of thinking, for the latter the act of thinking is a part of 
the cosmos As is always the case, in achieving its particular 
merit, each must give up some other The fundamental philo- 
sophic merits are mutually exclusive The opponents of Gentile 
give up the “real” except as it is an article of faith They also 
give up “truth” zs that which involves no presuppositions 
Gentile gives up that element of sigmficant objectivity in the 
cosmos which has long been a part of our philosophic thinking 
He gives up the objective “true” and the objective “real ” 
The history of philosophy is strong in its support of both 
Gentile and his opponents But m one sense, at least, Gentile 
has the advantage over the cosmologists, for he gives up not 
the findings of the natural sciences, only their metaphysical 
significance They, on the other hand, must give up the quest 
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for certain knowledge of the real. In persisting in that quest 
Gentile follows a major tradition of his caUing The search 
for certain knowledge has long and jealously been guarded by 
philosophers In another sense the cosmologists have the 
advantage, for In giving up the presuppositionless metaphysl 
cal truth they legitimately clnim to be giving up that which 
may not be extremely important. It is their claim that the pre- 
suppositions of their sys^f^s of philosophy are ones to ^?rfiich 
we are impelled We must presuppose the umformity of na 
ture, for erample The significant feature is not in the assump- 
tion but in the specific data gathered together Into a saence 
on the basis of the presupposition In short It Is the claim of 
these opponents that the presuppositions are a means to an 
end and in no significant way determine that end 
The ultimate Issue seems here as In the last chapter to be 
this What IS the function of philosophy? Is it the invesdga 
tlon of the presuppositionless "true" and ^‘real" or is it the in 
vestigation of the objective "true" and "real"? Is it the inves- 
tigation of thlnling in and for itself, or Is it the mvesbgation of 
the cosmos in and for Itself? This, for metaphysics, Is the most 
fundamental question To bonuw from James, the answer to 
It gives on the one band tender-minded philosophies, and 
on the other tough minded ones. There is no final or condu 
aive answer One cannot attack the question without philos- 
ophmng and thereby determining indirectly what one con 
riders the function of philosophy to be Though this is a point 
brought out in the Sistema dt logicc, Gentile argues erro- 
neously from it that for this reason the real must be the act of 
phflosophlring He does not take into account that the first act 
of philosophizing la earned on by means of thought symbols 
which rest in undefined concepts He pUlosophlzes m setting 
the very definition of philosophy In Chapter Eight we indi 
cated that the actual idealist seemed to have a certain advan- 
tage over the realist because he is not called upon to mnkp any 
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presuppositions But it is now evident that this is an answer 
given from the already-pitched camp of a tender-minded phi- 
losophy. And, by the same token, whatever the argument 
raised to show that the tough-nunded philosophers have the 
advantage will have to be given from their camp 
The cosmological question, as we have called it, introduces 
the most serious indictment of Gentile’s metaphysical doctrine 
in particular and of his philosophy as a whole that can be 
drawn Its destructive force is undeniable, and its power of 
persuasion is practically universal But if one chooses to 
move withm Gentile’s interpretation of philosophy it is not 
fatal There is an obvious kinship between the fundamental 
issue as we have expressed it and that found m comparing the 
doctrines of internal and of external relations In comparing 
the two Gentile decides in favor of the former on the basis 
of the fact that it reqmres no presuppositions But it is more 
accurate to say that neither the one doctrine nor the other 
gives a final answer, either to this or to the problem of form 
and matter which is allied to it And there seems to be none in 
the traditions that have been bmlt around the study of philos- 
ophy The begmnings of Greek philosophy were both meta- 
physical and cosmological Durmg the late period of Greek 
philosophy the point had been reached at which metaphysics 
was brought seriously mto doubt with the rise of various forms 
of metaphysical scepticism This scepticism seems to be char- 
acteristic of late and sophisticated periods of any philosophic 
epoch A new scepticism with regard to metaphysics has 
grown to full development m the present day The difference 
between ancient and modern times, however, is the rise in 
modern times of a new type of metaphysics based upon the 
act of thinking, which should not fall so easily when called by 
its proper name There is open to the modern philosopher the 
possibihty of a metaphysics in the midst of a sceptiasm which 
is unable to destroy it This recent metaphysics is made pos- 
sible by a new definition of the function of philosophy, or 
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rather by a new rendition of the traditional definition of the 
function of philosophy To metaphysical values it gives a 
significant meaning based upon the doctrine of mtemal rela 
tions And the only answer to it seems to be the assertion of 
the doctrine of external relations Yet which of these doctrines 
gives the more correct interpretation of the function of philos- 
ophy is a matter of choice to which an investigation of the 
traditional usage of undefined concepts gives no definite clue. 
One finfll point. It wDl occur to the reader to inquire why 
the choice must be made between an act of thinking which in 
eludes the cosmos and a cosmos which includes the act of 
thinking Must we choose between the realm external to think 
ing and the realm mtemal to it? Can we not set up a dualism 
in ^rtuch both demands shall be satisfied? Gentile has a reason 
for his sirmmary rejection of metaphysical dualism It can 
readily be traced back to the statement of the doctrine of inter 
nal relations contained in his definition of the real as the 
totahty of the thinkable But this by no means constitutes a 
finfll denial of duflhflm as a metaphysical doctrine Indeed the 
advantage dunlism affords in remining both the freedom of 
thinking and the objectivity of the cosmos is responsible for Its 
vitality However, metaphysical dnnlism is not without major 
difficulties It has to be complete, any relation between the 
two orders of reality may be mterpreted as leading mevitably 
back to monism The famfimr figure of the two clocks shows 
this clearly The dock of the mind and the dock of the cos- 
mos seem to be synchronized But how? If they are run by 
the same mechnniflm, like the four docks of Big Ben, they are 
parts of the same reality If someone keeps moving the hands 
forward or backward, as 1 do with the docks in my house, 
they are parts of the reality enjoyed by him who sets them. If 
they are perfect bmepieces and both of themselves keep accu 
rate time, even then they are bound together by the reality of 
the time which they both keep If one iTwiflts that the cosmos 
and acta of thinking be sjmehronized, and even the paralldi^rt 
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does this, then one falls with Spinoza back into monism If 
they are taken to be completely independent, then, since our 
knowledge is composed exclusively of acts of thinking and we 
CRT! have no access to the cosmos, to all mtents and purposes 
one is again in monism Such an independent cosmos has all 
of the disadvantages of the Kantian Noumenon 

Metaphysical dualism can be maintained, indeed it is char- 
acteristic of the only other type of metaphysics possible in 
addition to the two we have been comparing But since it 
makes the cosmos so thoroughly inaccessible the line of demar- 
cation which it draws may well be considered unfruitful It 
Will not be a serious departure from our course to outline the 
complex relation of actual idealism to metaphysical dualism 
Though Gentile does not in fact do so, he should concede it 
a significant and unique place among metaphysical systems 
It IS umque m that it posits a transcendent reality, which 
would account for the independence of the world of nature 
without determimng the act of thinking and thus eliminating 
truth value But this transcendent cosmos must be presup- 
posed and hence, according to Gentile, unknowable It could 
only be intuited Since it is unknowable it could not be in- 
cluded among those things entertained by a philosophic knowl- 
edge Which IS another way of saying that dualism must be 
mcluded among the descriptions given us by traditional meta- 
physics For Gentile, then, metaphysical dualism could be 
asserted as true (because within it judgments are free and 
hence have value) only to be demed as non-philosophic (be- 
cause the cosmological part of it cannot be bnown with certain 
knowledge) epistemological dualism is a significant and im- 
portant doctrine, but metaphysical dualism contams the seeds 
of its own destruction With this digression, by no means a com- 
plete statement of Gentile’s case against dualism but merely 
an mdication of the direction his argument takes, we may close 
the discussion of Gentile’s relation to traditional metaphysics 
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I Hk GENTILIAN metaphysics and Itih 
meaningful 

The finnl objection to Gentile's metaphysics, and one quite 
diflerent from those so far considered, comes from the neo- 
posltivists and their philosophic tin- It tnkp^ the direction of 
questioning the niMnlngfulness of all metaphysics and hence 
is only inadentally an attack upon Gentile Outstanding among 
those who find no place for metaphysics in philosophy are 
Messn Carnap, Schlick and Wittgenstein They represent a 
contemporary movement of unquestionable prominence and 
importance. The arguments by which they arrive at their scep- 
ticism toward metaphysics must be eraTnlned with great care 
in any attempt to define the status of actual Idealism The 
significance of these neo^posIUvists should not be underesti 
mated, for they are endeavoring to redirect the energies of 
philosophers away from metaphysical problems If successful, 
one rqnnot doubt that they will rhnnge the entire meaning of 
philosophic study Certnlnly it is their aim to do so In this 
sense their cntiHsm of GentDc’s doctnne Is, of all those we 
shall consider here, the most profound, 

Basic to their point of view is a definition of knowledge 
In the light of recent developments In factual and formal 
sciences they assert that empirical propositions though syn 
thetic are a poxierion, and that logical and mathematical 
propositions though a prwrf are analytic. They mamtaln as a 
fundamental thesis that there are no synthetic propositions a 
ao3 
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pnori ^ Hence, for example, Messrs Carnap and Wittgen- 
stein. “ 

Every proposition in knowledge must establish itself as meaningful 
by logical analysis Thereby it will be found either that it deals with 
a tautology or a contradiction, or that the proposition is a meaning- 
ful declaration neither tautological nor contradictory In the first 
case the proposition belongs to the sphere of logic inclusive of 
mathematics In the second case it is an empirical proposition it 
IS referable to the Given and there may be taken basically as true 
or false 

In order to discover whether or not the picture is true or false we 
must compare it with reality 

It cannot be discovered from the picture alone whether it is true or 
false 

There is no picture which is a priori true 

The contexts from which these quotations are taken recommend 
the conclusions that the division of judgments into empirical and 
logical IS exhaustive, that there is no other type of knowl- 
edge and that therefore metaphysics (which falls within 
neither of the two types mentioned) is not a legitimate part of 
knowledge It is significant to note that actual ideahsm, which 
is most interested in questioning this denial of metaphysics, 
moves a considerable distance with neo-positivism in this 
speculation It is precisely the argument of that part of the 
Sistema dt logica on the logic of the abstract that neither fac- 
tual nor anal3d;ic knowledge can be metaphysical The former 
presupposes entities external to thought, which are to be known 
as real the latter presupposes a code and a prmciple of 
analysis The foimer lacks certainty because h3q)othetical 
the latter though certain is tautological Actual idealism and 

^ The writer "wishes to arkoowledge here his indebtedness to an excellent sum- 
mary of the neo-positivist position by Messrs Blumberg and Feigl m “Logical 
Positivism,” Journal of Philosophy, May 12, 1931 The article is recommended 
to those who wish to study this doctrme 

■ Carnap, Die alte und die neue Logik Erkenntms, ler Band 1930-31, p 2S 
Wittgenstem, Tractus Logico-Philosophtcus (Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1922) 
2.223— S Quoted m the text m thiq order 
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neo-positivism move together In their of the tradi 

tional metaphysics At the question of the legitimacy of the 
synthetic judgment a priori however, they part company 
Idealism has been that philosophy which has harbored the syn 
thetic judgment a priortf and though Kant was the destroyer 
of the metaphysics of his day, actual idealism has employed 
his synthetic judgment a priori as the basis of a new meta 
physics Indeed the actual id^fllst must agree that if he Is 
iinfihle to establish a metaphysics upon such judgments he 
must renounce rinim to metaphysics Hence the first problem 
for consideration in this chapter Can there be such a know! 
edge? 

The major judgment of the logic of the concrete is that the 
real is the act of thinking This is admittedly an a pnon judg 
ment No amount of experience m itself could give it But is it 
dear that it is not an analytic judgment? Neo-positivism and 
actual ldeali<im are agi«^d that metaphysical propositions, 
whether meaningful or not, are not a posteriori The important 
question Is whether they are analytic or sjmthetic jud^ents 
Tlie analytic judgment Is characterised as being part of a 
deductive system which contaiiw undefined terms plus axioms 
or postulates A code for plane geometry is the most familmr 
prqmple of such a system The Gentllian logic of the concrete 
Is ^imilnr in that it contninq certain undefined terms, elements 
given a common significance by common usage. Indeed it 
would be impossible to use words at all without employing 
some undefined dements But it has been found in Chapter 
Seven of this study that the logic of the concrete contmns no 
presuppositions The GcnHlIpn concept of the real determmes 
that it sbnll be the act of thinking, Indeed if there were not 
this determlnflrion there could be (within actual Idealism) 
more tbnn one legltlmBie metaphysics But the important and 
crucial point is that this determination Is a free determination, 
to employ a paradox. It Is not given by any code and is not 
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I based upon any presuppositions If it -were, Gentile would 
have to agree that there could be no foundational metaphysics 
There is nothing m the “real” as such which legislates the 
judgment that it is the act of thinking, as there is that in the 
nature of a triangle which legislates the judgment that the sum 
of its interior angles equals two right angles The “real” is con- 
ceived as the totality of the tlimkable It is the contention of 
the logic of the concrete that our very act of thinking about 
the “real” leads us to the judgment that it is the act But the 
sum of the interior angles of a triangle is arrived at by the aid 
of definitions and axioms This is the character of the analytic 
procedure, and differentiates it from that S3mthetic procedure 
m the logic of the concrete which provides its own norm Ac- 
cording to Gentile it is the S 3 mthetic judgment a prion that 
makes philosophy possible as a science In basing his meta- 
physical doctrine upon the act of thinking, which is norma sut, 
Gentile has succeeded in producing a knowledge which is at 
once non-empirical and non-analytic 

There is no point more crucial than this in the entire doc- 
trine of actual idealism And it is a point which Gentile does 
not make clear If the initial interpretation of the function of 
philosophy IS considered to be a laying down of presupposi- 
tions, then no philosophy is presuppositionless ” But it is pos- 
sible to make a significant distinction between the initial inter- 
pretation of the function of philosophy and the laying down of 
presuppositions Gentile does not seem to appreciate the im- 
portance of this distinction, but it is essential if his meta- 

“ In this case Gentile’s position merges with that of traditional metaphysics and 
we are m possession of a number of metaphysical doctnnes venfiable andytically 
and empirically m the sense m which both the Newtoman and the Einstemian 
physics, for example, are venfiable analytically and empincally But this is neither 
a ^al nor a discnmmatmg venfication Accordmg to this pomt of view the issue 
between metaphysics and neo-positivism regards the broad meanmgfulness of 
ultimately non-venfiable (and hence merely descriptive) judgments This issue is 
raised on pp 209-10 of this study m connection with the Gentihan metaphysical 
judgments, but is apphcable m the form given to traditional metaphysics vs neo- 
positivism 
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physics IS to be distinguished trom any traditional metaphysics 
qp H j indeed, il it is to be free from self-contradiction There is 
no philosophy which, by the very act of naming itself as a 
saence, does not appeal to ondeBned concepts, this we have 
already seenu But by an appbcatlon of the Theory of Types, 
this appeal may be interpreted as functiomng on a different 
level than that of the traditional invocation of philosophic pre- 
siqipositions, once the function of philosophy has been Inter 
preted In the historical chapters of the Sistcma dt lopca the 
significant point brought out Is that previous metaphj^aans 
have depended upon entities previous to the act of thinking 
and known through iL But Gentile does not exhibit this de- 
pendence, and It is in this sense that he terms his doctrine 
presuppositionleas Gentile’s metaphysical thinUng depends 
upon no Logo: external to itself for its vnrlty, hence it cannot 
be analyticafly arrived at because it does not rely specifically 
upon the principles necfwty to govern analysis Analysis 
requires previous principles according to which to proceed in 
the Gentihan metaphysics there are none, for thinking is 
norma sut The three principles of the logic of the abstract, 
necessary to any analysis, are logically and ontologically the 
consequence of the synthetic act of thmling If Gentile’s 
metaphysical judgments were analytic they would violate with 
palpable clearness his interpretation of the function of philos- 
ophy But he does not depend upon analytic principles in the 
development of his metaphysics The dependence is in the 
other direction. Hence his metaphysical judgments are syn- 
thetic. Smce it is admitted by the neo-positivist that they are 
a priori it may be concluded that they are both synthetic and 
a pnon and that the synthetic judgment a prion is possible. 

This pomt has been given emphasis because it is vital to 
Gentile’s doctrine The question as to whether or not the 
synthetic judgment a prion is possible appears to be answer 
able only affimahvely or negatively, and these answers appear 
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to be contradictory But inquiry shows that the neo-positivist’s 
position IS quite as justifiable as that of Gentile, in spite of the 
conclusion reached in the paragraph above When we consider 
the problem on the imtial level at which the function of philos- 
ophy IS decided upon, all of the philosophic doctrines about 
reality and truth follow because of the fact that “philosophy” 
and “reality” and “truth” are interrelated concepts, though 
the interrelation is one due to habit of language and not to 
logic Hence on the mitial level there is a sense in which Gen- 
tile’s synthetic judgment a pnon is “analytic,” if we are will- 
ing to consider “analytic” apphcable to studies of language 
usage If it were synthetic on this level (or even logically 
analytic) there could be but one interpretation of the function 
of philosophy The assertion of so basic a dogmatism is made 
mexcusable by the various meanings which the function of 
philosophy is in fact given Though Gentile himself does not 
seem to reah7e it, his descnption of metaphysical judgments as 
S3mthetic a prion may refer only to judgments upon that level 
achieved after the function of philosophy has received definite 
interpretation The whole question depends upon the level at 
which “analytic” is taken and the meamng given it The neo- 
positivist’s doctrine is thus, as a critiasm, more a different 
interpretation of knowledge than a destruction of actual ideal- 
ism And the same relation holds in the other direction 

This illustrates clearly the difference of approach to philos- 
ophy found in comparing neo-positivism and actual idealism 
It should be borne in mind that the present discussion is not an 
attempt to show fatal weaknesses in the former which the 
latter has uncovered The pomt of this discussion is that neo- 
positivism from its point of view offers defimte objections to 
metaphysics They have been given so much attention that it 
is desirable to indicate the manner m which actual ideahsm 
meets them We shall conclude our defense of S 3 mthetic judg- 
ments a prion with a final argument in favor of Gentile’s posi- 
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tJon If the metaphysical judgments of actual idealism were 
logically analytic it would be possible to show that an analysis 
of “totality of the thlnlnble” and “act of tbinklng” would 
bring them together In an identity relabon But it Is rather the 
nature of the act of thlnVing in itself as act and not its nature 
as defined that Is responsible for the keynote of the GentHlan 
metaphysics Furthermore, to widen the argument, we have 
already shown that some philosophers (e^ Plato and Aris- 
totle) have started with the same assumptions on the first level 
as to the function of phflosophy and the definition of the real 
(ue as transcending the act of ♦hmfcmg) and amved at en 
tirely different metaphysical systems solely by virtue of their 
choice on the second level of different presuppositions as to the 
nature of the Logos These presuppositions are not given 
by an analysis of the initial assumptions, for such differences 
m results are not found In an analytic system They are syn 
thetic judgments In Chapter Eight we learned that whBe the 
metaphysical jodgments of tradlbonal philosophy have been 
arbitrary descriptions those of Gentile are umversal and neces- 
sary The highly important question which remalrm is as to 
whether or not Gentile m preserving the universal and neces- 
sary value of his metaphysical judgments has been able to 
retain at the same time their m^’nlogfulness As we shall see, 
our Investigation of this question will mvolvc the meaningful 
ness of any metaphysical judgment. 

Even If synthetic judgments a priori are possible, Gentile 
Is still faced by the charge that the metaphysics built upon 
them U meaningless Let us consider it more specifically 

Most propositions and questions, that have been written about 
p h llosop hk al matters, are not false, but senseless. We cannot there- 
fore, answer questions of this kind at aD, but only state their sense- 

WlU*c rdrtn Tnctus Logkv PkScj^kiciih 4003 V E/Uhtn, EHu»- 
B**, UtiaphydJt Kttjti-Studitn, Bind XXXI, Heft 3/3 1926, pp. 156-a, Quoted 
la tin text In thb order 
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lessness Most questions and propositions of the philosophers result 
from the fact that we do not understand the logic of our lan- 
guage 

And so it IS not to be wondered at that the deepest problems are 
really no problems 

The metaphysician will not know things, he will experience. 
them All of our knowledge of Bemg is principally acquired 
through the methods of the particular sciences, every other “ontol- 
ogy” is idle babbling No matter how many words the philosopher 
seeks for experience, he can hit upon only formal attributes of them 
The content always escapes him Metaphysics is impossible 

because contradictory If the metaphysician seeks only experience, 
his demands may be fulfilled, through poetry and art and life itself 
But if he wishes thoroughly to experience the transcende7it 
he mistakes experience for knowledge and, befogged by double con- 
tradiction, seeks empty shadows Metaphysical systems con- 

tam much science, and much poetry, but they never contain meta- 
physics 

This issue IS more clearly one of interpretation than was the 
former The neo-positivists have defined their position so ac- 
curately that their doctrine is unanswerable Even Gentile 
should agree that according to their definition of the “meamng- 
ful” metaphysics must certainly be defined as meaningless, 
for the meaningful to them is the demonstrable and Gentile 
asserts that his metaphysical doctrine is non-demonstrable 
He thereby admits it to membership m the class of judgments 
meaningless to the neo-positivist “ If it were demonstrable it 
would depend upon a transcendent Logos 

This agreement clarifies the issue As it concerns the actual 
idealist and the neo-positivist the problem has passed into a 
sphere in which the neo-positivistic “meaning” is no longer 
apphcable To appeal to it is to beg the question The neo- 
positivist must fall back on the j'udgment, which he shares 
with the pragmatist, that the logic of the concrete is without 
meamng in the sense that the answers to the metaphysical 

® Ststema Vol n, p 222 
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problems which it seta make no significant di0erence in order 
Ing one s life Gentile very evidently believes that certain non 
demonstrable propoaitions are meaningful in the sense that the 
assertion of them is Important to living Itself This is the rock 
bottom of the difference between the two doctrines 
Is a synthetic knowledge a prion significant in a broad 
sense? We ask many questions of n metaphysical nature, but 
In ans^cilng them do we not rationaliie according to a precon 
ceived value, as Mr Dewey describes us doing in his Rccon 
stmeUon in Philosophy} t\Tiat difference docs It make to our 
lives whether we are monlsts or plurallsts? Are not metaphy 
sical questions, like problems in chess playthings of the mtel 
lect? Gentile would agree with Mr Dewey that the meta 
physics of the past has been a rationaHeatlon of prcaupposl 
tfons But It follows from this neither that metaphysics must 
be of such a character nor that for this reason the solving of 
metaphysical questions necessarily makes no difference to liv 
ing Metaphysics has given value to various undertakings and 
thereby lent a direction to human striving whether justifiably 
or not Neo-posltivism has gone the way of demonstrating 
that the metaphysics of the past has been descriptive, arbi 
trary, and based upon presuppositions whose pbusibffity was 
a matter of Immediate intuition. Actual Idealism has gone this 
distance and, parting company with nco-positivism, proceeded 
further along a path which leads to a denial that metaphysics 
is meanln^ess in a broad sense. Neo-positivism would have 
to show that metaphysics is necessarily a matter of immediate 
Intuition in order to prevent actual idealism from so proceed 
ing According to its own standards it has done so The great 
point of difference is that nco-positivism has taken the position 
that all metaphysics is a matter of presuppositions, while 
actual idealism has Invoked the Theory of Types (ImpUatly 
only, of course) to differentiate between presuppositions and 
assumptions Gentile has been persistent and, we bcheve, sue 
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cessful m his attempt to show that there can be a necessary 
and universal knowledge of the real which is presupposition- 
less But in what sense is it meaningful? 

One of the definitions of philosophy in the Ststema dt logtca 
illustrates the broad meaningfulness intended in that work ” 

By philosophy is always understood the most universal 
form of the spirit, which understands all other forms without 
bemg understood by them m return 

Philosophy performs the unique function of gathering together 
all of the particular knowledges into a unified system Is this 
a significant function, or could we do without it? In other 
words, IS the “real” in the sense m which Gentile uses it a 
meaningful concept? Must the particular knowledges of the 
various empirical sciences be interpreted as pertaining to the 
whole of human knowledge if they are to be guides for action? 
For example, the fund of knowledge recently produced by the 
field of psychology is a partial knowledge m the sense that all 
empirical knowledge is partial It limits its field of study very 
strictly, and gives many hypotheses without ever giving cer- 
tain knowledge It represents a skillful and ingenious tabula- 
tion of data procured in a field limited by the mvestigation and 
under conditions as nearly as possible objective These data 
may be expressed according to a formula A formula is a 
shorthand record of past events, with a hypothetical reference 
to the future which is often of a high degree of probability It 
may teU us that specific stimuli have been known to be fol- 
lowed by fixed responses in what we are accustomed to call 
“emotion ” It may tell us the frequency of types of color- 
blindness It may teU us the average reaction time of the indi- 
vidual drivmg a car It may tell us of the building up of 
activity patterns which it calls conditioned responses Psychol- 
ogy records events, establishes relationships or functions be- 

® op at , Vol n, p 129 See also p 122 of thm study 
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tween events which have already occurred, and tells us with a 
high degree of accuracy what wc should do if wc wish certain 
future events to occur But psychology thinks in terms of the 
empirical presuppositions of natural science What happens 
when a thinker m another field denies the universal validity 
of these presuppositions? Instances of this situation arc legion 
The rehgious teacher finds the concept of the human soul more 
significant than any psycho-physiological description ^\^thin 
natural science itself there arc differences In the interpretation 
of the same phenomena, different significances seen, as, for 
example, the difference between the interpretations of Ufe given 
by chemistry and zofilogy Wider perspectives are necessary 
The crucial point Is that while wc may widen our perspective 
to include all emplncal investigations, and hence codrdinate 
the particular sacnces without the help of metaphysics, we 
must go sUn further Empirical sdcnce can tell us all we 
are able to know 1/ wc wish certain events to occur In the 
future Psychology tells us, for example, what to do with the 
highest probability of success if wc wish to rear a child so 
that he will be conditioned in one way or another But there 
is nothing in its entire wealth of research and experiment to 
tell us either how the child should be conditioned or whether 
there is a more desirable way of rearing chDdren than dellbcr 
ately setting about to condition tbeir responses These two 
questions are entirely outside of its sphere They are not 
empirical questions, yet ones which parents and teachers must 
meet every day A few years ago when plans were being 
drawn for the building of Radio City a careful empirical In 
vestigation was made of the plan upon which stores at the 
outer edges should be built in order to bring the greatest num 
ber of pedestrians to the inner parts of the buOding Here is a 
clear i*irample of a factual study Granted that you want to 
bring the greatest number of pedestrians into Radio City what 
ground plan should be employed? But do wc want to bring 
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them into Radio City? Should we build a Radio City? These 
are questions of value, and no empirical science has ever set- 
tled a question of value Yet we act upon values every day 
To return to our former example, what should the aim of edu- 
cation be? No science of education has ever been able to tell 
us that Granted that certain results are desirable, it tells us 
how most practically to go about achieving them But what 
results do we want to achieve? Every inquiry into cause and 
effect, into usefulness, is important, but there must be an end- 
in-itself for our action Utihty is only useful to some end The 
ends according to which human beings act are greater than hfe 
or death or pleasure or pain Anyone who tries to tell us how 
children should be educated, or how a government should be 
run, or how a family budget should be made out, is dealing 
with values and hence is a philosopher and a metaphysician 
Indeed with every action man is a metaphysician whether he 
Will or no, he is acting to bring nearer something which is 
desirable We all act upon universal and necessary judgments 
not contributed by empirical knowledge, because it deals with 
the hypothetical and factual, and not given by abstract logic, 
because this logic deals in tautologies To sum up, no final 
reliance can be placed upon hypothetical knowledge because 
we must have a non-hypothetical standard according to which 
we may judge the merits of our hypotheses It is true that 
we may go so far as to deal with many values as hypothetical, 
and proceed to test their usefulness, but that test can be only 
in terms of a value which is not hypothetical Shall we test 
Christiauity to see how well it works? But what do you mean 
by “how well”? Ultimate value, hence metaphysics, is mes- 
capable 

The neo-positivist embraces an interpretation of philosophy 
thoroughly different from this The case is probably not so 
overwhelmingly agamst him as the preceding arguments might 
suggest There is somethmg to be said on his side, and this we 
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must find His defense seems to He In his theory of knowledge, 
which comes directly from his characterization of the philos- 
opher's job When for pmmple, Mr Wittgenstein says 
The object of phllasophy fa the logical clarification of thoughts. 

The right method of phfloscqihy would be this. To say nothing 
except what can bo said, Le, the proposiUons of natural sdence, Le. 
something that has nothing to do with pbDosophy and then always, 
when someone else wfabed to say something metaphysical to demon- 
strate to him that he had given no mining to certain signs In hb 
propositions. 

be certainly hmlts the philosopher to the rfile of commentator 
and imphes that knowledge can come only from those who 
deal empirically with the facts This is brought out even more 
clearly In an excellent summary statement by Messrs Blum 
berg and Felgl 

As against the coherence theory of truth it fa held that the single 
atondc proposition fa true or false. It fa true when the fact which it 
asserts fa the case false when it fa not the case. The truth or falsity 
of proposiUons fa ascertained by comparing them with reality 

Thus through an analysis of knowledge and symbolism we are led 
to a theory of meaning in terms of facts and proposiUons 

The implicaUon here fa that reality is factual the factual func 
Uona as the Logos It is InteresUng to note that we are faced 
with the same presupposiUon which, m Chapter Eight, we 
found the realist employing 

Both realism and positivism built their doctrines upon that 
which fa external to thinking It has been seen that this pre- 
supposition can be based upon nothing but immediate intui 
Uon, and hence for Gentile docs not qualify as knowledge For 
the realist, who affirms this presupposiUon with ‘ certainty,” it 
fa truly a faith, the faith of modem scientific doctrme But 
for one like the neo-posIUvist, who takes care to employ only 

*0P cH 4 112tnd6i3 

“Logkil Pcttlthrifm" (JounuJ of PkSctcfhy Mty 21 1931) p 284, 
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hypothetical judgments, a tentative reliance upon immediate 
intuition in relation to the factual is not so damaging It is his 
way of solving that problem of describing nature to which no 
philosophy has found a conclusive answer By substituting 
“factual” for “reahty” he thereby shoulders a lighter burden 
How does he compare propositions with the factual? Always 
by experimentation, the testing of hypotheses He thus forces 
“knowledge” to play the role he has assigned to it We cannot 
have knowledge until we have tested our h3^otheses In other 
words, knowledge is only knowledge when it has been put 
into practice When we face situation A we are equipped with 
an h3rpothesis as to how to solve the problem involved We try 
the h3rpothesis m the situation If its prediction and the fact- 
ual event are alike the hypothesis becomes knowledge We then 
face situation B, later than A but as similar to it as one may 
wish In this second phase the knowledge again becomes an 
hypothesis, because we do not know without making a meta- 
physical assumption that the behavior of tlie factual has mot 
changed In other words, and for the neo-positivist, the gam- 
ing of knowledge is its own destruction We possess only hy- 
potheses, and we are allowed them only because of an obviously 
safe initial hypothesis regarding the uniformity of nature 
But further considerations are necessary m formulating a 
theory of knowledge We cannot always test our hypotheses 
by means of experimentation, for there are certain propositions 
to which this method is not appropriate Take the proposition, 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself ” This is surely not a mean- 
ingless proposition, it is expressed in the hfe of Mahatma 
Gandhi His aim goes no farther than the proposition itself, 
his aim IS that loving of one’s fellow man which expresses the 
reality of brotherhood Since this proposition contams its 
value within itself, there could be no gam m experimenting 
with it in the factual realm except m terms of a value even 
more profound, which of course would raise the whole ques- 
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Uon again The nct>posIUvlst will legitimately criUoiC this 
case as one Tvherein the direction of conduct Is dctcnnlncd by 
a presupposed vTilue rather than one arri\*cd at by the testing 
of hypotheses in experience Gentile would agree with the 
substance of this critlasra, but would nexerlheless assert the 
real existence of a non-presupposed vtiIuc prior to experience 
Gentile claims to ha\c found a philosophic \ti1uc, norma j«/, 
am\’cd at through a mediate process giving a universal and 
necessary truth If the logic of the concrete is without error 
in Its execution there Is a knowledge which Is not determined 
in its truth or falsity by experimentation, and which is at the 
same time significant to the ordering of human living But 
according to the interpretation of the neo-poslUvdst and In the 
terms In which he describes the epistemological process, even 
this Is hj-pothetical 

This situation in the realm of value typifies the entire dlf 
fercnce between the two doctrines It Involves the meaning of 
“I think ” To the neo-posllivut this gives a bjpotheiical 
character to all assertions to the actual Idealist it gives a 
necessary and unlscrsal value to them For the actual idealist, 
man alwajT acts upon a universal and necessary knowledge 
if It did not for him have these characteristics he would act 
upon whatever knowledge did Man may act hesitatingly, but 
even his hesitation is an element in a universal and necessary 
knowledge And philosophy is the sdence that provides us 
with this knowledge For the nco-posiUvist, man alwaj'S acts 
upon tentative hypotheses, for to him the Judgments upon 
which the possibility of a universal and necessary knowledge 
are based arc “meaningless.” Man may act with assurance, 
but his knowledge Is always partial and provisional. And 
philosophy is the study that tells us the nature of this knowl 
edge. It IS true, continues the nco-posItlvist, that in our ap- 
proach to nature we must hypothesize its uniformity in order 
to bund any other hypotheses And it is true that in our action 
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we must assume certain basic values, such as utility and hap- 
piness, m order to direct our activities. But this latter assump- 
tion IS so thoroughly endorsed by common sense that the fact 
that it is presuppositional makes no difference to its accept- 
ance 

What, then, of the meanmgfulness of the actual idealist’s 
metaphysics? The neo-positivist charactenzes it as “mean- 
ingless” because for him it represents a series of hypothetical 
judgments verified m practice if at all It is the labelhng of 
such judgments as “universal” and “necessary” that calls forth 
his criticism The actual idealist asserts that reality is of such 
and such a character The neo-positivist asserts that we should 
make tentative plans for action in our world and test them as 
we go along Such problems as the former finds significant to 
the ordering of life, the latter must also find significant This 
is not the true point of the disagreement If it were the neo- 
positivist could easily be driven from combat They disagree 
in their attitude toward such problems The former asserts 
answers to these problems which he calls “metaphysical” the 
latter finds the problems unanswerable except by practice 
But the neo-positivist must accept as part of his initial equip- 
ment a few basic commonsense judgments of value (e g 
happiness, physical comfort), judgments accepted generally 
by mankind as representing the goals toward which it is striv- 
ing Without these there could be no experimentation and no 
testing Facts in themselves are nothing their interpretation 
demands value j'udgments and the most elementary logic will 
show that the basic value judgments may not be hjqiothetical 
This brmgs the argument for a third time to the same funda- 
mental level, that at which we arrived m discussing realism 
and critical realism For the neo-positivist the function of 
philosophy IS the clarification of speculations based upon the 
propositions and experiments of natural science, emplo3ang a 
directional undercurrent of generally accepted (because com- 
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mon-sense) ideals The general acceptance of these Ideals 
places them, for him, beyond question and therefore with no 
need of metaphysical sanction The idealist in his mterpreta 
tion of the function of philosophy questions even these ideals, 
perhaps m port because they arc so generally accepted, and 
therefore needs metaphysics as much as earlier philosophers 
have needed it Behind these mterpretations of the function 
of philosophy no philosopher, or anyone else, can go Are 
the ideals toward which man should strive those generally 
recognised, or are they those known only to a few wise and 
sensitive mdividuals? We shall never know 
Since this discussion has led into the field of value, a word 
about the Gentfllon ethics is relevant It is dear that his 
ethics is dependent upon his metaphysics. The good for Gen 
tile is the devdopment of the human spirit acconiing to the 
dialectic of the logic of the concrete This doctrine Is brought 
out dearly in the Sommano di pedagogic come saenxa file 
sofica It appears at first to depend upon an assumption that 
the devdopment of the humnn spirit is good in itsdf But 
more accuratdy the ontological significance of the dialectic is 
what makes this devdopment good in Itself In other words, 
it is not dependent upon a separate assumption m the fidd of 
ethics The value of the devdopment of the human spirit is 
ultimately a metaphysical value, for man insofar as he is real 
is active and devdoping thought Ethical value, that Is ulU 
mately resides in the act o! thinking This act Is a free act 
and since it is free it obeys not a transcendent standard or 
ideal, but the law of its being which is its own Our good con- 
sists In the dialectic devdopment of our thinting We mnnot 
escape this dialectic, but we can dther neglect or nourish it 
It should be our highest aim to do the latter, to improve our 
understanding and hence our action as much as possible. We 
mnnot m advance know dther the direction or the limits of 
our striving But we can sustain our stnvmg and value the 
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progress for which it is responsible This is the meaning of 
the inclusion of ethics in metaphysics in Gentile’s doctrine 

Before closing this chapter there is one final point which 
ought to be considered It is suggested by the quotation from 
Messrs Blumberg and Feigl m which they reject a coherence 
theory of truth Such a theory belongs to those metaphysics 
which recognize themselves as descriptive A study of deduc- 
tive systems shows that there are a number equally descriptive 
of given facts They contain different undefined elements, 
employ different assumptions, and exhibit different structures 
Yet they are all coherent The only possible criteria of choice 
among them are adequacy and convenience This situation is 
exactly that m which traditional metaphysical systems find 
themselves, each depends upon the primitive entities to which 
reahty is ascribed and each is built on its own assumptions 
Coherence is demanded of the Gentilian doctrine, as it would 
be demanded of any doctrine, but Gentile does not offer his 
as true by virtue of its coherence, no matter how much his 
definition of the real may suggest this " The traditional meta- 
physics IS perfectly coherent if it admits that knowledge for 
It IS based upon immediate intmtion The non-metaphysics 
of the neo-positivist is equally coherent if it admits that it pos- 
sesses hypotheses only The truth for Gentile is given value 
by the free act of thinking It is immanent, whereas any truth 
based on coherence would be transcendent A truth of the lat- 
ter type would be based on the logic of the abstract, and would 
require certam presuppositions with regard to the Logos (the 
three prmciples) in order to achieve value The former is 
norma sm therein is its value The reahty of the act of 
thinking presupposes nothing, hence it must receive its truth 
value from itself This is both the uniqueness of Gentile’s 
position, which differentiates him from all other metaphysi- 

® That Gentile does not himself always realize this is illustrated by his misuse 
of “truth ” See pp 129-30 of this study 
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nan*;, and the strength of his sohpsism, which separates him 
from the neo-pcoitlvists Whatever recommendation can be 
given actual idealism win find its major force In this unique- 
ness and this strength 
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Chapter Eleven 


iJ±b CONTRIBUTION OF GENliLE 

The most significant features of actual idealism are its 
attempt to establish a new doctrine of metaphysics and the 
reasons which it gives for doing so Its most Interestmg fea 
ture is that it reopens the defense of solipsism against argu 
ments which, beginning with the Theaetttus have been almost 
universally accepted. Considering the Siziema d# logtca in and 
for itself, we found certain major errors in execution. Two of 
these have to do with Gentile a use of words when rectified 
the alterations ought not to affect the thought which these 
words axe intended to express 

(1) There are two mwinings given to the word, “truth”, 
one Involving a freedom from self-contradiction and the other 
concerned with the relation of one Tnnn’B thinking to that of 
another The former is a necessary but not suffiaent element m 
the latter My opponent’s doctrine will always be free from 
self-contradiction to him, but to me it is error not necessarily 
because it (taken objectively) is self-contradictory to me, but 
perhaps because it does not take into account certain features 
of experience which are integral to my doctrine 

(2) There Is a conflict between “thought” and “tbintnhle.” 
We find Gentile saymg that some men’s thoughts are not think 
able There Is a meaning hidden in such a statement, we have 
seen, but it is obviously difficult to find 

Further errors of this type, resulting from the use of the 
same word in the logic of the abstract and m the logic of the 
concrete, have been noted and footnoted. But an understand 
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ing of the major ones is essential to clarity in reading the 
Ststema dt logica. 

Five other errors, however, are more serious in that they 
affect Gentile’s thought development. In the first place, there 
are the metaphysical considerations in the logic of the abstract 
Inasmuch as Gentile himself demonstrates that this logic is 
not self-contained, that it depends for its value upon the logic 
of the concrete, he should not allow himself to draw meta- 
physical conclusions from any of the three fundamental pnn- 
ciples of thinking considered as object Not only does the argu- 
ment from the Principle of Excluded Middle seem out of place, 
but its invahdity undermines all of the metaphysics bmlt 
thereupon in the logic of the abstract Strictly speaking, the 
logic of the abstract concerns itself in no way with the nature 
of the Gentilian real Gentile has fallen into the trap opened 
by the methodological difficulty inherent in any expression 
of the nature of reality It would be a distinct improvement of 
the Sistema di logica if this argument were removed and the 
entire burden of the metaphysical doctrine allowed to rest, as 
it should, upon the original requirements set for “truth” and 
“reality,” which may be satisfied only by the concrete act of 
thinkmg, pensiero pensante. 

In the second place, there occurs throughout the logics both 
of the abstract and of the concrete the seermngly central con- 
cept of the Ego We have tried to show that such a concept 
involves fatal weaknesses In employing it Gentile is enslaving 
himself to the idealistic tradition which he is so anxious to 
reform When the full expression of reality comes to be the 
“act of thinking,” the Ego must necessarily fall with the Nou- 
menon and the Absolute into disuse The Sistema di logica 
possesses all of the ingredients necessary to this final step in 
the idealist’s progress, but it appears that the metaphysical 
vagueness of “Ego” is not noted by Gentile The fault is 
undoubtedly explained by the nature of pensiero pensante, for 
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It seems to connote a scK-consdous thInUng personality But 
such a connotation would Inwlve a presupposition, and it is 
precisely such presuppositions that pensicro penzante !s brought 
forward to overcome No iWnker bmts completely from his 
past, his thinking develops out of his heritage* The “Ego” is 
Gentile s Darwin’s Point. 

The third error occurs In establishing the noma sui character 
of pcmicro penzante \\nth regard to this task Gentile’s doc 
trine appears to rest insecurely upon the argument that the 
dialectic in the log^c of the concrete Is necessary to it This is 
a necessity established sut genenz In the act of thinking and 
gi\*e3 a metaphysical foundation to Gentile’s logic* But It is 
difficult to find a connection between It and the necessity of 
an> paritcular act of thinking Gentile has established the neccs 
sity of the dialectic in general, but not that of the individual 
act of thinking We fail to find the relation between the two, 
as Gentile describes it established by him It has been necessary 
on our part to introduce new and more definite, arguments 

In the fourth place, Gentile makes no ejplidl recognition 
of the different levels of postulation assumptions and presup- 
positions, which ore necessary to his doctrine if it is to stand 
The disUncUon is so obviously essential both to his argument 
that actual idealism Is presupposiUonless and to the assertion 
of the possibility of synthetic judgments o prion, and hence to 
the entire mctapbyslail doctrine, that his disregard of it makes 
his position untenable Gentfle may have considered this an 
obvious point, but it becomes apparent only after a mental 
struggle in which he gives little aid 

Lastly, there is nowhere m the Siztema di logica a justifica 
don of the ontological valuation of the unity of the net of 
thinking at the expense of its multiphdly This Is the most 
serious of all of the errors in GenlDe’s slalcmenk Penziero 

Ttb nfen only (o the critkitiQ tm pp 15l'-2 of thb study u>d ihould not 
be conltued wUb the nutaU b Chapter Ntae. Set tbo footnote lO od p. 19S of 
thb stody 
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pensante is synthetic. As synthetic, it is a synthesis of parts 
It IS true, according to Gentile’s interpretation, that the parts 
lack ontological significance without reference to the synthesis 
But it seems also to be true, and this Gentile does not admit, 
that the synthesis may lack ontological significance without 
reference to the parts We have tried to show that this error 
seems to be overcome by the force of Gentile’s initial concept 
of the nature of “reality ” But this correction the reader of 
the Si sterna di logka must make for himself As it stands Gen- 
tile’s doctrine is inconclusive m this respect 
Of these five errors, the first tliree are errors of commission 
With regard to the first, the Sistema dt logica is saved only 
by virtue of the fact that tlie erroneous argument is not the 
only one by which the metaphysical doctrine is established 
The second consists in the employment of a concept that con- 
tradicts its context, but for which a better substitute is sug- 
gested by that context In the third, Gentile fails in his claim 
to have established the norma sui character of thinking How- 
ever it probably can, within the Gentilian system, be estab- 
lished All three call for emendation of the book 
The last two errors are errors of omission In both cases we 
seem able out of the material offered to add the arguments 
which are lacking But Gentile should not have omitted them 
We may conclude that while actual idealism is a defensible 
doctrine, by virtue of the emendations and additions indicated, 
the Sistema dt logica is an imperfect statement of it chiefly 
on these five counts 


Previous to the Sistema di logica there were but two doc- 
. trines with regard to the Logos that it transcends the act of 
thinking, and that it does not exist The possibility of its 
being found withm the act of thinking was excluded by 
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time-honored arguments The former Is the doctrine of ira 
duional mclaphj’sics, the latter Is the doctrine of sccpti 
dsm E\‘cr since phflo^oph) iras old enough to achlc\e 
^cepUdsm thc^ two doctrines ha\*e opposed each other, the 
one claiming to know the real with certain knowledge, the 
other declaring such a knowledge of the real to be impossible 
The burden of proof has by the nature of the ease, been upon 
Iho^c who anirmcd the former doctnne The vntaliiy of the 
issue between the two has proved at least one thing and that 
is that the traditional metaphysician did not know the truth 
with certain knowledge It seems loo, to have «hown that the 
<cqjlic could not prove the !mpo<sibnit> of such a knowledge 
The «ccplics could show onl> that from their point of new the 
que^l for certainty In mctaph>*<lc5 has b«n un«ucee<«(ul 
The importance of the Stttema dt \ogtca is its suggestion of 
an adequate defense of a third doctrine one which claims to 
know the real with certain knowledge but dlffcriDg from for 
mcr claims In rcljing upon a Eogoj Immanent in the act of 
thinking It avoids the fallacious argument according to the 
egocentric predicament which has been the defeat of previous 
doctrines of a similar nature and finds a meaning for non 
verifiable judgments This third doctrine Is in man> respects, 
midway between the other two Actual ideall'^m agrees with 
traditional mclaphj'slcs that the Logos Is necessary to phi! 
osophic truth it agrees with the sceptic that this Logos may 
not transcend the act of thinking without renouncing Its vnlue- 
giving power It both agrees and dlsa^n^cs with the two UlU 
matcly there Is no choice among the three The adv'ocacy of 
any one Is dependent upon one s Interpretation of the function 
of philosophy and, since that Interpretation initiates every 
inquiry, It cannot be argued 

Granted the legitimacy of the development of actual Ideal 
Ism, is it valuable and important as a concept of the function 
of philosophy? Is Gentiles contribution in avoiding the pit 
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falls both of traditional metaphysics and of scepticism a sig- 
nificant one? Granted that he has worked out a metaphysical 
doctrme which is more than an arbitrary description, what has 
he as a result? Is actual idealism strong and vital or is it so 
emasculated by the rigidity of its initial assumptions as not 
to be worth putting to the uses that men put philosophic judg- 
ments? If we need a metaphysics, will Gentile’s serve us? 
Granted, on the other hand, that he has avoided scepticism, 
was that worth doing? Do we need a metaphysics, or is it 
necessary only to move forward step by step with the help of 
tentative h3^otheses? In short, granted the technical unique- 
ness of actual idealism what is its worth? The traditional 
metaphysician will stand up and say “If this is the only meta- 
physics that IS not purely descnptive, then philosophers must 
still rely upon description ” And the sceptic will say in his 
turn “If this is the only way of avoiding scepticism, then I 
must remain a sceptic ” Without question Gentile has shown, 
and to this the traditional metaphysician and the sceptic will 
agree each against the other, both that the traditional meta- 
physician can boast an adequate description but never certain 
knowledge and that the sceptic cannot show us how to answer 
significant metaphysical questions that arise m the conduct of 
hfe To this extent both are right and to the same extent both 
are wrong Gentile has showu that we are not hmited m our 
choice to these two philosophies, but can it be shown that the 
third choice, which he recommends, leads to any happier func- 
tion for the philosopher? Indeed, unhappy as each of the 
' former two is m some respects, does actual idealism lead to even 
as happy a position? This is the final question 

Consider first a comparison of the mterpretations given by 
the traditional metaphysics and by actual idealism of the func- 
tion of philosophy The former interprets philosophy as that 
science which gives a rational and self-consistent description 
of the real There being a number of possible descnptions 
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which fulfill these requirements, the metaphysidan will find 
something more than mere sdf-conslstency to recommend his 
partinilnr one This recommendation may not be on the basis 
of adequacy, for it is also possible to have a number of self 
consistent descriptions each of which will be adequate The 
recommendation will be m terms of the brilliancy or discern 
ment of the insight which Is Incorporated The religious man 
waiting by the seashore will hear the voice of God upon the 
waters, the scientist will hear sound waves produced by the 
Interplay of electronic forces One man finds in events the 
rejliTfltlon of a high purpose and judges this the best of all 
possible worlds, another links events by a blind concatenation 
and thinks his world as neither good nor bad Some men con 
sider themselves pawns In a game which they mnnot control, 
others think themselves centers of free actiom There are so 
many varieties of descriptive metaphysics that it is difficult 
to make statements broad enough to include them all But it 
is true for all of them, even for dually, that the Logos tran- 
scends the act of thinking, and therefore may be known only 
by immediate intuition or Insight. AD such doctrine^ consider 
the significant stage In philosophic research to be not the 
mtuiting, but the reflecting upon that which is intuited. 
“Truth” and “reality'’ are given objective mpnning^ In 
accordance with these meanings there are many possible meta 
physical systems, each dependent upon its immediate intui 
tions, each one developed consistently and each presinnnhly 
adequate But the Immediate intuition is highly personal and 
no rational argument recommends it to others It must be 
admitted that the traditional phflosopber is dependent upon the 
imdght of the poet, or upon his own insist as poet, for the 
material with which he shall work. 

The actual idealist should not think this situation alarm 
ing. He must hlm^f admit upon equal grounds three difierent 
types of philosophy (one his own) resulting from three differ 
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ent attitudes toward the Logos And he cannot avoid depend- 
ence upon poetic insight for an interpretation of the function 
of philosophy which shall legislate an attitude toward the 
Logos But Gentile has been right in pointing out that in the 
case of the traditional metaphysician not only does this thinker 
make an assumption with regard to the function of philosophy 
and the interpretation of its fundamental concepts but, having 
made this assumption, he must again seek poetry to find that 
insight into the nature of things upon which he shall bmld his 
rational system His first assumption tells him that the real 
transcends, or is external in relation to, thinking At this level 
the actual idealist has no advantage over him But having 
affirmed that “reality” shall connote the external, how, more 
specifically, shall he describe it? And here, unless he is to 
embrace mysticism, which would obviously be to beg the ques- 
tion, his course can only be quite arbitrary He cannot claim 
a more fundamental insight than his fellow metaphysician 
without appealing to the very insight which he is endeavoring 
to defend One is not certain that the traditional meta- 
physician, or any metaphysician who depends upon a Logos 
which transcends the act of thinking, always realizes the extent 
to which his doctrines depend upon the poetic rather than the 
rational function in man 

Although Gentile expresses an unmistakable disapproval of 
such a position, an examination of what he himself has to say 
shows that he simply mterprets “philosophy” and “truth” and 
“reahty” in a different way He does not, and could not, con- 
vince his readers either that his is the only way of mterpreting 
the philosopher’s function or that it is the best way It is quite 
evident that Gentile does not realize this What he has done 
has been to demonstrate that he is able to begin by defining 
the fundamental concepts in ways supported by philosophic 
tradition and yet reach a metaphysical doctrme that is not 
dependent upon poetic msight with regard to the specific 
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natTire of the Logos and which, once the definitions are 
accepted, is necessarily true a prion One may not approve 
the system which he has built but one can quarrel only with 
Gentile’s interpretation of the kQr-concepts Perhaps this is 
not difficult, but no argument arising out of this quarrel will 
be fruitful In a sense Gentile is led astray by the character 
of the umversal and necessary judgments which he employs 
They are a priori only at the second leveL He Is never aware 
that the force of these judgments is ultimately dependent upon 
his interpretation of the function of philosophy and that it is 
entirely possible, and mdeed to be expected, that dlscermng 
philosophers will often disagree with his interpretation and 
therefore not find his a priori judgments so forceful as he 
thinks them to be. This Is one reason why he should be more 
careful than he is in the use of “absurd” to describe doctrmes 
which contradict his If one plays the philosophic game accord 
mg to Gentile’s rules, doctrines which contra^ct his are unten 
able But they are seldom absurd There are other rules 
What win be the result of a romparison of a non meta 
physical doctrine with actual idealism? What is the difierence 
between the sceptic’s and Gentile’s interpretations of the func 
Pon of philosophy? Non metaphysical philosophers interpret 
it chiefly as a study of the nature of knowledge and not at all 
as a study of the nature of reality It Is epistemological not 
ontological Indeed “reabty” is for them a meaningless term 
m any but its most common significance. This is not to say that 
they have no metaphysics, but rather that their metaphysics 
Is InstrumentaL They take the common-sense point of view 
that human b eings as parts of the cosmos are confronted with 
other parts of it which arc Immediately Intultable, Their 
marked difference from all roetaphysirinns, tradlPonal or other 
wise, is illustrated by their assertion that philosophy cann ot 
demonstrate any entity which ultimately mokpaj thinking true 
or false. In other words, the Logos is ormtted from their doc 
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trine Accordingly philosophy is the building of hypotheses 
With regard to the nature of the cosmos and to our acquaint- 
ance with it, and the testing of these hypotheses pragmatically 
as we move forward to new ones. The philosopher, for them, 
does not seek universal and necessary truths Philosophy is 
not a science of knowledge, it is a method of procedure 
This doctrine, too, should in many ways be acceptable to 
the actual ideahst. Knowledge for the actual idealist has the 
same character of tentativeness and change, philosophy 
involves a procedure in which each thought as penstero pen- 
sato IS born only to die in the act of thinking productive of the 
subsequent thought. But Gentile is right in pointing out that 
even the h3rpothetical method of the neo-positivist depends 
upon both the presupposition of some t3q)e of cosmos (eg 
uniform) and the bhnd acceptance of some value If there were 
no presupposition as regards the cosmos there could be noth- 
ing on which to base an hypothesis Even the theory of prob- 
abihty is dependent upon a basic principle which is not re- 
garded as a pure probabihty However, the cosmological pre- 
supposition of uniformity may without loss be itself regarded 
as an h3qDothesis Perhaps there is escape from this first aspect 
of Gentile’s charge The problem of value is a more serious 
one When we leave the realm of fact and seek guides for con- 
duct a situation sirmlar to that faced by the traditional meta- 
physician anses That is, not only is it necessary to make an 
initial assumption as to the function of philosophy but there 
must also be the blmd acceptance of a value which will give a 
gmde for conduct This value may be as commonplace as one 
could wish, but it is nevertheless accepted blmdly and arbi- 
trarily and must be so regarded m a theory of knowledge We 
have again something on the second level which Gentile is able 
to avoid One is not certain that the sceptic is always aware 
that he, or anyone who thinks and acts, is dependent upon 
value judgments His scepticism makes no provision for them 
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Gtntile eipresses an nnmUfntnhle disapprove! of the post 
tion of the sceptic, too In this case, however, the strictness of 
his interpretation of the function of philosophy is more severely 
taxed, for the neo-posltivist is himself more stnctly cntical in 
his interpretation of it thpn the traditional metaphysiHon 
It does not seem difficult to pomt out that a metaphysical 
hypothesis is necessary as a prelude to any action Gentile 
does not, and mnnot, convince his readers that this meta 
physical hypothesis is dangerous He might, though he does 
not, argue that the acceptance of a value which is neces.sary to 
action does imply a metaphysics that is more than hypothetical 
If he raises the question of how the hypotheses are to be tested 
(i e, hypotheses which involve more than mere facts, and there 
must be such if thinVIng is to be significant for future action) 
the answer he will get will be In terms of common sense. ’ 
But why common sense? Here, as we have seen we encounter 
the arbitrary agflin Gentile has shown that the function of 
philosophy and its Initial concepts may be so interpreted that 
nothmg arbitrary enters as regards the Logoi Perhaps the 
gam is doubtful Gentile has shown persuasive power, but it 
is difficult to compete against the persuasiveness of common 
sense. But on the second level his absence of presuppositions 
gives him a definite advantage over the sceptic, who in spite of 
his caution seems quite clearly not to be entirely without his 
metaphysical doctrines It may be argued that common 
tense is an extremely poor guide for bumanity 

Finally, what will be the outcome of a comparison of actual 
Idealism with the cosmological doctrines of critical realists? 
Tatpn in and for itself, actual seems to possess one 

major wi^trtess and one major strength It is in the consid 
eration of these that this final comparison may best be made. 
The major wi'ntness of actual idealism is that inherent in any 
solipsism By its interpretation of the function of philosophy 
as tiiintlng all things in their unity, according to a universal 
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and necessary knowledge, it is forced to deny metaphysical 
significance to the specific and independent shocks and intru- 
sions of the cosmos This must necessarily be so If the known 
transcends the knower, as the cosmos is generally supposed 
to transcend the individual philosopher, it follows according 
to arguments already outlined at length that we cannot possess 
any true judgments about it We may have a philosophically cer- 
tain knowledge about thinking, and in this way create gradu- 
ally a imification of reports from the various fields of human 
activity But we may not have a philosophically certain knowl- 
edge about the cosmos We may describe it poetically and we 
may develop hypotheses for action in it, but we may not know 
it philosophically. Hence cosmology plays but a minor role 
in philosophy, it systematizes the findings in the natural sci- 
ences, which are descriptions of the philosophically abstract 
This IS the Gentilian position But does it not represent a 
serious hmitation of the province of the philosopher? It may 
be agreed that the findings of physics with regard to the gravi- 
tational effect of one body on another, or the findings of chem- 
istry with regard to the combination of hydrogen and oxygen 
atoms to form water, are not part of the matenal of the phi- 
losopher’s workshop Nevertheless it ought to be a part of 
that workshop’s raw material that the gravitational effect of 
one body on another is what it is and waits to be discovered 
by the physicist in a sense in which it is not entirely possible 
to say that the law of gravity is created by the physicist He 
may create the law as a law (the form), but he surely does 
not create the fact that “1/d^” is a more accurate sjunbol in 
the law than “1/d®” would be And the same argument holds 
for any example from the field of chermstry Yet in the Gen- 
tihan metaphysics there is no possibility of including this 
experience We may say again that Gentile has so interpreted 
the function of philosophy that on the ground set by his inter- 
pretation we cannot quarrel with him Yet we must add that 
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tHa interpretation ia found in the end to be bo inadequate in 
tnWng account of one of the most universal and convincing of 
human experiences that, for all Its seenimg ment in the initial 
stage, it is open to serious doubt 
This wentneas la the direct result of the outstanding 
strength of a^^ial id^H^ In philosophy weaknesses and 
strengths are complementary Whenever the philosopher 
gains a victory on one line of battle he seems to defeat 
himself on another front GentDe’s great strength is found in 
his conception of truth as requiring moral freedom An un 
impassioned ^rumination of our relation to truth shows clearly 
what Gentile has pointed out, that in a final analysis we accept 
a judgment as true not because of anything transcendmg us 
but because we think. It true according to standards which we, 
in our own freedom, have selected Even if we judge “Edin- 
burgh Is north of London” as true, we so judge It because we 
are accepting settled standards as true standards They are 
standards not because they arc objective, but because we as 
thinkers have accepted them. Nothing that anyone tells us 
no matter how great his authonty or learning, is true for us 
until we as thinkers have accepted it as true We would not 
value the truths we have collected if we did not recognize them 
as our own free acts If we were forced to think them we could 
not value them as judgments They would be thought regard 
less of any will on our part to think them And furthermore, 
rince the truth value of a judgment is ultimately dependent 
upon an act of thinking which fs within ourselves, in the sense 
that we are free to think it or not to think it and are not forced 
to the judgment by anything transcending us, all umversal 
and necessary judgments are in this sense created by the 
act of thinking W'e are In a very correct sense the 
creators of that world which we may know universally and 
necessarily 

It U objected, even by Benedetto Croce, that whai is here 
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called a strength is the greatest weakness of actual idealism 
It seems to open the way to every kind of impulsive and irra- 
tional judgment in the name of truth. Is whatever a man may 
think, or want to think, true? Is it not rather the virtue of 
philosophy that it fosters unimpassioned and impersonal intel- 
lection according to the rules of reason? Gentile has ques- 
tioned this customary attitude by arguing that intellection ac- 
cordmg to the rules of reason is thmkmg in a circle, wherein 
one arrives just where one started He has brought to its most 
fundamental apphcation, in the field of logic, a principle first 
recognized and respected by Plato in ethics, in spite of his 
ridicule of Protagoras’ relativism of sensation Plato con- 
tended that no man desires to act toward evil rather than 
good Nor did Plato stop there He even argued, upon occa- 
sion, that no man desires to think the false rather than the 
true ® But neither he nor Epictetus, who remembered those 
arguments and approved them,* saw the full apphcation of 
the prinaple to an interpretation of knowledge and of reality 
They were too busy thinking in terms of presupposed meta- 
physical systems. Just as every man’s actions are good to 
himself, so every man’s thinking is true to himself. Man’s 
thinking is the measure of all things, even of the most funda- 
mental of all things, itself The realization of this is the back- 
bone of Gentile’s philosophy Whatever a man thmks, he 
thinks as true, there still remains the possibility of distinguish- 
ing truth from opinion. 

The weakness is a product of the strength and the strength 
a product of the weakness They form a dichotomy which 
prevents our retaining both the strength of actual idealism and 
the strength of a cosmology Philosophy must renounce either 
its search for a universal and necessary truth according to 
the most strict reqmrements, or certain knowledge of anything 

® E g , Protagoras 3S7 and Sophist 230 

* The Discourses of Epictetus Opening of Chapter XXVIII of Book One 
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trans^^nHIng the act of thinking The general nature of this 
crisis is not new to philosophy It was faced specifically by 
Hume, and he gave the answer from deep In his heart that 
phUosoph/s pnde In a universal and necessary knowledge 
must take a falL But the cnsls Is new in this sense, that Gen- 
tile has developed an interpretation of the function of phlloso- 
pby, based upon the synthetic judgment a prion, that would 
seem to be the only possible Interpretation of It which will 
allow a necessary and universal philoaopbic knowledge accord 
Ing to the most strict requirements He has in this sense com 
pleted the task begun by Knnt. Was it worth completing? The 
question that remftin<\ Is whether or not Gentile’s actual ideal 
ism has enough strength to ovcicomc its weakness, in view of 
its ability to give us that type of knowledge for which philoso- 
phers have continually sought If we Insist on interpreting the 
function of pl^oscphy as giving a strictly universal and neces- 
sary knowledge, then Gentile’s Sistma dt logica seems to sug 
gest the only doctnne at present open to hiTman beings If 
we are prone to accept a philosophy which boasts a cosmology, 
we ^hnll search m another direction But this problem is one 
to which phllcHophy Itself is not eligible to give any final 
answer 


This is actual Idenli^m, its nature, its apologia, and its em 
barrawnents Why give it so much attention? Why try to 
force it upon a world which has been so impatleut with it? 
Surely it surpasses all other doctrines in the difficulties en 
countered in endeavoring to understand it It is almost impos- 
sfble to express it accurately In black and wbite It rejects 
summarily every theory of the nature of truth that man has 
thus far devised. It contradicts erven the most secure tenets 
of common sense, without so much as excusing Itself for domg 
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SO it pushes aside every empirical study of the cosmos as non- 
philosophical It is the black sheep of the family and seems 
to exhibit no qualms of conscience or even alarm at its isola- 
tion Solipsism! That epithet has been the bogey man of 
every philosopher’s tale for many centuries. On rare occa- 
sions the critic in sheer exasperation at the weaknesses of his 
more conventional adversaries has let fall a word in praise of 
the consistency of the solipsist But these few are the only kind 
words that have ever been said 

One might picture actual idealism as a cone in unstable 
equilibrium, balanced between the regions of traditional meta- 
physics and the scepticism of neo-positivism Of no other doc- 
trme can it be said as truly as of actual idealism that it main- 
tains its position out of sheer unwillingness to accept the diffi- 
culties inherent in the doctrines which surround it Its very 
reason for being is found m these difficulties, and any thor- 
ough history of it or description of it must begin with a consid- 
eration of these other doctrines for, to change the metaphor 
momentarily, it is a modem building built not out of new 
bricks but out of bricks which have already been used to build 
older structures declared to be unsatisfactory A cone in 
unstable equilibrium can fall to the right, or to the left, or 
directly forward (or backward), or it may remain on its 
point There are only these possibilities from which to choose 
The philosopher may be a traditional metaphysician; whether 
reahst, critical realist, or objective idealist Or he may reject 
all metaphysics and think of himself as the logical clarifier of 
empirical hypotheses Or he may be an actual ideahst Or he 
may find some way of avoiding the first two possibilities which 
has not yet transpired There is no other choice Gentile’s posi- 
tion IS admittedly unstable Half of his doctrine exerts a force 
which tries to bring him down into the region of the tradi- 
tional metaphysician, the other half tries to make him fall 
among the sceptics The overhang of the cone represents the 
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elementa in hia doctrine m common with each, metaphyma and 
scepticism, and the instability of his equfllbrium represents 
his apparent vulnerabflity to the attacks of his adversaries. 
But the forces are equal and opposite and he remain'^ where 
he is. Why this feat of balance? 

The traditional metaphysician is dependent upon immediate 
intuition As both sceptic and actual id'^alist charge, he is 
chiefly a poet He mahes an arbitrary and mtuitive selection 
from experience of what he thinks to be most significant Is 
this the best of all possible worlds? Press Leibniz on this point 
and you find only a hunch. Is the world to be explained solely 
m terms of physical entities and the blind forces upon which 
they operate? Agnin, only a hunch. Is all reality gathered up 
into an Absolute "wbich hirmans may approach but never fully 
understand? How did Hegel know? All of these descriptions 
come out of initial presuppositions and, when the system is 
complete, we are In possession of nothing that was not there 
at the beginning And what was there at the beginning? Noth 
Ing but a poetic itxnght, about which no argument Is possible 
Philosophers have always argued, and they have argued be- 
cause of a conviction that argument fans the flame of knowl 
edge. But the poet stands alone, inaccessible to other minds, 
and in a significant sense he is the severest sohpsist of them 
an We mnnot accept the position of the traditional meta 
physician because of a conviction that the philosopher deals 
with certain knowledge not poetry That is why Gentile does 
uot yield to the one side and, after what modem logic has taught 
us about deductive systems, his reason may not be demed — 
unless philosophy loses its identity in poetry And then philos- 
ophy goes out of existence. 

The neo-positivlat is dependent upon emptneal observation 
and the logiml clarification which philosophic argument gives 
iL Upon this observation, and with the aid of logical danfica 
tion, the hypotheses of which knowledge consists are built 
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Admittedly this limits knowledge to a consideration of facts; 
past, present, and future. But what are we to do about facts? 
There is a whole sphere in which man seeks answers to ques- 
tions of value, that of the direction of human activity. If the 
logician and scientist take one step out of the laboratory they 
face these questions Indeed, unless they are playing an intel- 
lectual game which has no real significance, the very fact of 
their remaining in the laboratory means that they are acting m 
terms of values This is undemable No matter how many or 
how ingenious their hypotheses, they must somehow be tested 
m terms of non-hypothetical values The neo-positivist may 
take the position that problems of value (i e any other than 
those of fact) are answerable only by descriptive and arbitrary 
hunches But this is hardly credible. We do not know very 
much, but we do know that certain standards of value are 
better than others. We know that it is significant whether 
mankind takes this direction or that We are not like the cat 
that walked by itself The only other position open to the 
neo-positivist is the appeal to common sense in the selection 
of ultimate value We want to live, and to live comfortably 
It is difficult to know how to answer this except by saying that 
eminent men have come along, from Plato to Gentile, and said 
that there are higher goals for man than survival or physical 
comfort. Is mere survival, the being born and the drawing of 
breath and dying, good in itself? Is physical comfort intrm- 
sically desirable? Is not hfe given us for the valuable things 
we can do with it? Is not physical comfort desirable as that 
condition which makes attainment on another scale possible? 
We are, indeed, coming more and more to the realization that 
survival and physical comfort are conflictmg aims, that mod- 
ern avilization is biologically detrimental In the end it is 
survival that is basic to the neo-positivist’s value structure 
Yet when we think of the hves of Socrates and St Francis and 
Erasmus and Gandhi mere survival becomes entirely empty 
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The philosopher must accept the problem of value This is 
why Gentile does not yield to the other side. 

If this argomeut is correct, the problem of value is a mean 
ingful one. The neorioaitlvist might go so far as to admit this, 
but stand firm nevertheless in the conviction that no matter 
how meaningful the problem of value it must be left to the 
poet We have said that this seems hardly credible It has 
been the contribution of actual idealism to demonstrate that 
so complete a scepticism is not tenable. Gentile has accepted 
the problem of value, and shown at the same time that as a 
philosopher, not a poet, he is able to give an answer to it It 
has been said with almost tiresome repetition from Plato to 
Schllck that it would be imperative for a consistent sobpsist 
to preserve an unbroken silence. But is not the situation the 
exact opposite? Ts not GentBe the only one who may speak? 
The traditional metaphysician is a poet, expressing bis own 
private and immediate Intuitions. As a poet be may share 
them with others, but as a philosopher his judgments lack sig 
nificance for others because these utterances may lay no claim 
to being contributions to knowledge And the neo-posltlvist? 
So long as he remains within the rmrrow sphere of the empiri 
cal, so long as he Is only a bbomtory assistant, he may by 
claim to a limited type of knowledge But when he faces prob- 
lems m that wider sphere in which we endeavor to know what 
to do with these empirical data, he mabtalns that there are no 
answers and must resign himself to the silence of the sceptic. 

But can we accept Gentile’s doctnne that only thinking is 
real? Are not other men, and external objects, real? Of 
course they are in the usual sense Actual idnllsm talks as 
much about the things of which we thbk as any other doctrine 
It accepts naive realism, in its pbcc It enfolds all of the com 
mon sense that thinkers have for centuries respected It does 
not deny it its contribution but only tries to bring together this 
contribntion and all of the others made by hnmnn thinking 
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Actual idealism has this advantage over every other solipsism 
that it, while ontologically logocentric, accepts the empirical 
existence of your body, your friends, the chair in which you 
are sitting, and the sun which is shining in at your window 
Perhaps its greatest strength is its comprehensiveness The 
traditional metaphysician has always fallen prey to the evil of 
over-emphasis he has run his poetic hunch into the ground 
by trying to describe all of human experience in terms of only 
a part of it This is probably an accurate account of all tra- 
ditional metaphysics from materialism to absolute idealism 
But actual idealism brings in all significances, poetic, religious, 
and saentific, and insists that each play its role in the whole 
But it IS only the whole that it has been willing to call philo- 
sophical The study of the cosmos is not unimportant because 
it represents but one aspect of human thinking. 

The difficulty encountered in thinking of the cosmos as cre- 
ated by the act of thinking is deceptive We do without revul- 
sion hear it said that the “realities” of religion are so created 
Smce the time of Kant, the philosopher has been willing to 
entertain seriously the idea that God is created by man, rather 
than man created by God We do not find it hard to under- 
stand what this means. But close consideration of the problem 
will show that the situation in the field of religion is essen- 
tially parallel to that in the natural sciences Religion would 
be pointless were it not that God and the moral law are taken 
to be objective in relation to us, as representative of some- 
thing to which the individual should submit But this does not 
prevent our understanding of them as concepts developed in 
the history of human thought, as created by human thinking 
rather than existing in and for themselves Precisely in the 
same manner the natural sciences would be pointless were it 
not that the cosmos is taken to be objective in relation to us 
The cosmos is no more real than God, and no less In this 
latter case, then, it should not be difficult to understand the 
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cosmos as a concept created by the act of thinking We should 
be quite as wflUng to entertain senously the Idea that man 
created nature That we are not willing to do this may be a 
fair indication that we have thought more clearly In the field 
of religion than we yet have In the field of natural saence. 

The danger In philosophy has always been, and this actual 
idealism makes more dear than any previous metaphysics has 
done, that one field of study should try to enfold the others 
When the religious man has tned to deny the sacntlst his 
work, or the sdentist denied the poet his, then man has become 
inexcusably narrow Actual Idealism is humanism par excel 
lence Humanism recognizes that all knowledge and all action 
are human knowledge and human action, and constantly cn 
deavora to embrace them all In the common goal of Btldung zur 
BumanUdt The doctnne that only the act of thinking Is real 
is the broadest rather than the narrowest of doctrines Poetry, 
because it Is the expression of the inner self, has always been 
human Since the time of Spinoza and Leibniz wc have human 
izcd religion, and the gain to our understanding has been in 
calculable. When the finM fortress has fallen, when sdence 
has been humanized and taken Its true and important place in 
human life and given up the daim to be everything, then 
humanism will be supreme Then philosophy will exhibit that 
harmony and temperance which arc Its very soul 
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This bibliography is an attempt to unite, complete, and 
bnng up to date previous bibliographies Every detail of 
which we are m possession that might aid a student of Gentile 
IS included Many recent articles not listed will be found in 
Gentile’s own review, Gtomde cntxco della filosofia Haltana 
Others have appeared in La Critica, Lcvana, Educaztone 
iazdsia, Veducashne naztonaUf Rsvtsla pedagogica, La 
nuova poUtlca liberaU (in 1925 rhnnged to Educazionc 
poUttca)i La nuova scuola medta, and I nuovt doveri FrateHi 
Treves, in Milan, is undertaking to publish Gentile’s complete 
works 
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Pisa, 
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* A La JUosofia di llarx, Studi CrillcL Pisa, Onohni-Profpen, 1899 

5 n concetto deUa storia Pisa, Rigoli, 1899 Pjtr from VoL VUI of 
Studi stand del Pro} A Crii^ttcd Repch in Frammentidi esiettca 
e leiteratnra 
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Accademia dei Lincet, 1900 Repub m Scuola e filosofia and m Educa- 
zwne e scuola laica 
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Bertrando Spaventa (Firenze, Valleccbi) 

♦ 9 Polemtca hegeltam Napob, Pierro, 1902 Repub m Saggt critici (I) 

10 Uunita della scuola secondana e la liberth degh studi Pavia, 1902 
Repub m Scuola e filosofia and m La nuova scuola media 

*11 Filosofia ed empirtctsmo Extr from Rivista di filosofia e scienze 
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*12 La nnascith delVideahsmo Napob, 1903 Repub in Saggt critici (I) 

*13 Dal Genovesi al Galluppt Napoli, Edizione della Critica, 1903 2nd 
edition, corrected and enlarged (2 vols ), 1930, as Storia della filosofia 
Italiana Milano, Treves (Opere complete di G G) 

14 Studi sullo Stoicismo romano del I sec d C Tram, Veccbi, 1904 

15 Rtjorme Itcealt Roma, Tip dell’Un Coop Editr , 1905 Repub m 
Scuola e filosofia and in Educazione e scuola laica, under tbe title 
Nuove mtnacce alia libertd e alia filosofia nelVinsegnamento hceale 

16 II figlto dt G B Vico Napob, Pierro, 1905 Extr from Arch stor 
per la prov napol Repub in Studi sul rinascimento and m Studi 
vichiani (2nd edition) 

17 La rijorma della scuola media Roma, Tip dell’Un Coop Editr, 
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19 Giordano Bruno nella storia della cultura Palermo, Sandron, 1907 
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20 II pnmo processo d’eresia dt T Campanella Napob, Pierro, 1907 
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mento 

21 Per la scuola pnmeria alio stato Palermo, Sandron, 1907 Repub m 
Educazione e scuola laica 
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*73 n conuito deOa stona deUa fJoiofia Extr from Rreista filcsofica 
Pavia, 1903 Rcpub, In La riforma dtHa dicUttlca Me[eiiana, 
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1909 Biblioteea di Cultura Modema 3rd edition, 1926 
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fasctsmo al governo della scuola 
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pubbheatedaG G (aeSiA Racadta di Stsdi dl storia $ criiica Uiteraria 
dc<ficataaF FUmlnt 1918 pp. 617-34) 

23 F X>e Sanctis. Masxbti dnqne lexioni a cura dl G G Bari Lati*m 
192a 

24 B Spaventa. La Uberti d'insisnamsKio, coo introdurione dl G G. 
Firenze, Vallr<- H 192a 
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25 F De Sanctis Manzoiii, studi e lezioni a cura di G G Ban, Laterza, 
1922 

26 F Florentine Lo stato inodenio, a cura di G G Roma, De Alberti, 

1924 

27 P Pomponazzi De wimortaliiate anima, a cura di G G Messina, 
Pnncipato, 1925 

28 A Rosmini Introduzione alia filosofia, a cura di G G Ban, Laterza, 

1925 

29 C Cavour Scntti polttict, nuovamentc raccoltc a pubblicatc (con una 
prefazione) da G G Roma, 1925 

30 V Alfien Ueredtth dt Vittorio Alfien, a cura di G G Venezia, La 
nuova Italia, 1926 

31 C Cappom Le pm belle pagine dt Gtno Capponi, scclte da G G 
Milano, Treves, 1926 

32 G SanteFebce I filosofidellaRtnascenzaelenJormarehgwsadelsec 
XVI, a cura di G G Roma, De Alberti, 1927 

33 V Gioberti Epistolano Ediz nazionale a cura di G G e G Balsamo- 
Cnvelb Firenze, Vallecchi Vols I, 11, III, and IV in 1928 Vol V 
m 1930 

34 Enctclopedta Itahana In corso di stampa Vol I m 1928 Roma, 
Fondazione Treccam 

35 Carlo Alberto Lettere dt Carlo Alberto a Ottavta Thaon dt Revel, 
a cura di G G Milano, Treves, 1931 

36 R Bonghi Opere Vol I Scntti pobtici, a cura di G G Milano, 
Mondadon, 1933 

37 R Bonghi Prograinmt politici e partiti, a cura di G G Milano, 
Mondadon, 1933 

38 F Florentine RUratti stortci e saggt cntici, raccolti da G G Firenze, 
Sansom, 1935 

C Recent Books with Prefaces by Gentile 

1 Sebastiano Matun Introduzione alia filosofia, con pref di G G (?) 

2 Alfredo Onam La lotta pohttca in Italia Pref di G G Bologna, 
1925 

3 V Salvestnni Btbltografia delle opere di Giordano Bruno e deglt 
scntti addesso attenenti Pref di G G Pisa, 1926 

4 E Lohne Per Vattuazwne dello stato fascista, con pref di G G 
Firenze, Vallecchi, 1928 

5 F Montalto Uintuizione e la veritd dt fatto Pref di G G Roma, 
Ausoma, 1930 
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6. Mihatmi Gandhi Atiiobiotnfia, & com di C. G Andrewi. Pref di 
G G Mflnno Treve*, 1931 

7 A. FraruonL ifelodoAtaxd, PreLtDG G Pnrm A»oda*lone EdiJ' 
dtrice Iiillinfl 1931 

& G M. BtrtinL Idea dl ma filcsofia deSa viia, Pref di G G Flrenie, 
LeMonnler 1933 

9 G TalUrica La xnta deiU altmauL Dm pref di G G Firenxe San 
8onl 1934 

10. G GibiieL Xluska a ctntimetri Letlera Pref di G G Roma, 
“Acwnla” 1934 

11 L. Rimo. Vita t dUaplitia mQUart Pref di G G Firenze, Le Mon 
nier 1934 

12 L Oihrinl Ctnematografo Con pref (fi G G Roma, CremoMse„ 
1935 


D Senes Directed by Gcnide 

1 Studl flotofid MwItm Prlndpolo. 

2 FOojofid aniUMi « tnedUwJi Bail, Latem. 

3 Cksjid deOa flosa/a madema (wUh B Croce) Ban Laterza. 
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Affermaxloiu affermanls and oBer 
malo 60 

Afllnnatlon two ways of consldertng 
60 

AlpTrtnder Time Space and Ddiy 
ISOn 22 

Analyib, 141, 159-60, 227-8 (sum- 
maty) of fudfmtnf 64-7 

Anything and luylhing 153-4 

A priori, character of truth, 41-2 45 
of 0*1 bade ji HjTTHat, 205-6 

Atdlgfi, 10 

AtlstoUe, categotiei, 97-9, knowledge, 
S3 112 In^e, 139 145 162 mat 
tCT 187-8 alao 77 142 209 


Art, a stap la ifiilw-tfc 17-18 101 
ftatns of, 101-2 S** Port. Poetry 
Aasumptlona, and piesuppoduons, 117 
142, 227 
Atomifta, 162 
AtfjUanaguiU 27 
AntocoDcrpt, 102-3 
AvUmcema 90 91 93 
Anto^Doglsia, 93-4 
Antosynlhcxls, 95 
Ayenarlus, 119 

Bacon, Frands, 162 
Beauty ffl uii ventai of 16> 

Becoming 49 87 

Being, 48 and thought, 63 critlrim 
of thoupt u Being in logic of ab- 
Itiart, 145-6, 226 (pTmm ry) 
Bexkefey and G 31 12 40, St4 
Bsu est ptnJpL 
BBAiai tur Bgmadtii 28, 245 
Bhnnberg 2tMn.l 215 22a 
Body problem of 195-6 
Brain, 97 

Bum^ cm Laipt 34 

C p 203 204 
Cair xiT rvL 
CaUe id, 97-101 I6O-I 
CaUwllc pbHosophen, arul Q 10 
Certainty and kuuwledge, 44-5 46 
epKSt for 162 199 229 
CSrcnlarlty of thought, 62-3 77 sa 
See Dcdre for the circle. 

O piubicsna ol pUiuaophy 
handled by actual tdditm 16I 
Clocka, eiample of 201 
Cofito erto t9m 44-5 82 172 176 
Set I fhfnk therefore I am. 
CoherencB theory of troth, and O a 
theory 220 

Common aeaae 12 114, 218, 235 242 
incept, 72 impoalblll^ of aTold- 
bg 106-7 175 

Concrete, ttae of word 13 59 68 n. 
20 77 See X^ogic. 
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Cone, example of, 240-1 
Copemican revolution m philosophy, 
82, 98 

Cosmological question, 188ff, as in- 
dictment of G’s metaphysics, 200-1 
Cosmology, place of, 189, 197, 236 
Cosmos, reahty of, 235-6, 243-5 See 
Nature 
Crattlus, 126 

Creativity of subject, 10, 83, 115, 150, 
236, 244, of form, 193 
Critical realism, 114, 177, 179, 185, 
235-6 

Criticisms, of Ststema dt logtca, 142, 
146-7, 151-2, 158-9, 159-60, 226-8 
(summary) , of G’s termmology, 
Chap VI, 225 (summary) 

Critique of Pure Reason, 136 
Croce, and G , xi, xu, 7-8 , criticism 
of G , 237-8 

Deduction, 156-7 See Circularity 
Descartes, and G, 31, and error, 50, 
and mnate ideas, 39, also 44, 81, 82, 
176 See Cogito ergo sum, I think, 
therefore I am 

Descnption, philosophy as, 179, 180-1, 
230-1, 241 

Desire for the circle, 80, 106 
Dewey, 211 

Dialectic, criticism of G’s, 172-4, 
Fichte and G, 31, Hcgehan, 5, 162, 
logic of, 162, three stages in, 17-20, 
truth of, 150-6 

DialectiTing of concept, 102-3 
Difference-relation, 84 
Differentia, 72 
Disaphne, 23 

Dogmatic, use of word, 135-6 
Dogmatism, 81 

Dual character of actual idealism, 24 
Dualism, 201-2, of body and soul, 
195-6 

Education, 106, philosophy of, 26-9, 
and concept of truth and error, 51- 
52 

Ego, compared to hght, 86, G’s use 
of, 157-8, G’s use of criticized, 
168-76, 226 (summary) , of Fichte, 
5 , Perry and, 167-8 , two Ego’s, 86-7, 
173 

Ego=Ego, 79, 85, 169-70, 171 
Ego=Not-Ego, 84—5, 86, 173 
Egocentnc predicament, 113, 163ff , 


G’s avoidance of Perry’s charge. 
165-6 

Ego makes itself Ego, 85, 172 
Elcatics, 61 

Empincal mdividual, 175-6 See 
Other men 
Empincism, 40 
Epictetus, 238 
Epicurus, 66 
Erasmus, 242 

Error, concept of, 50-5, 76, use of 
word, 125-30 
Kese cst peretpt, 31, 105 
Essence, 177-9 
Eternity of truth, 49-50 
Ethics, of G , 219-20 
Excluded Middle, Pnnaple of, 61-2, 
and syllogism, 69, metaphysical use 
of, 63-4, metaphysical use of criti- 
cized, 145-6, 226 (summary) 
Existence, 177-9 

External relabons, doctnne of, 139- 
140, 201 

Fact, 9, 25-6, 37, 45, 67, 76, 218 
Faith, and knowledge, 43-5 
Fcigl, 204 n 1, 215, 220 
Fichte, and G, 4-5, 31, also, ix, 6, 7, 
17, 119 
Fiorcntino, x 
Form, 83, 93, 186ff, 193-5 
Forms of judgment See Judgment 
Freedom, 23, 91-2 See Spmoza 
Function of philosophy Sec Phi- 
losophy 

Fundamental law of logic of concrete, 
84-5 

Fundamental prmaples of logic of 
abstract, 59-62, 147 

Galileo, 197 
Galluppi, IX, XV 
Gandhi, 216, 242 

Gentile, life of, xi-xiv, problem of, 
119-20 
Genus, 72 

German idealism, compared to Itahan, 
xiv-xv, and G, ^7 5ee Kant, 
Fichte, Hegel 
Gioberti, x, xi, xv. 111 
God, concept of, 10, 18, 19, 244, m 
example, 66 
Gorgias, 192 
Gorgias, 4 
Grammar, 65-6 

Gravitational force, example of, 236 
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Httrtt 97 

Hetd, and 0^ 5-6 also lx z, zl, xU, 
IV 7 98, 160, 162 241 
Hetdians, 6, 138 
Heradltoi, 34 87 
Herder 27 

History pUIcsophy of 24-6 
Homan bdngs, ftalm of 14-15 Set 
Other mem 

Horn nkm of actual 10, 20, 

21 245 

Homan activity major phases of 17 
three itagei of development of 101 
Set Art ReUsloD Sdet^x Phi 
losoidiy 

Huttm hici, 24-9 
Homboldt, von, 27 
Hume, 40 239 
HylozolsU, 19 

Hypothetical Imovlcdne, and neo- 
posltivitm 216 ai^ problem of 
value 214 214-17 241-2 

I am aalnrt 79 169-Ta 
IdeaTkrt cfaiftcie rixe d by C 43 O'* 
defiiritloo of 186 ontoloflcal, 163 
PertyS three types of 16^7 See 
Acttm Idea Hen 

Identity Principle of 39-60 tubjet 
thne and objective, 45 
Identlty-rdatloo 59-^ 64-5 
Imminent LOfCS. 41 
Imtirtneritlsm, oi actual IdeaHen 9 
41 127 

Immediate knowledce, 43-5 166 In 
tnitlon, 116 17 IM use of word, 
157 m 16 Set Faith Mediate Pre 
fupposhloiL 

IndepardcDce of tuture and reaL See 
Nature Real. 

Imflvldtii] and state, 23-4 imac 
counted for In actual 175- 

176 

Induction, 71. logic of 162 
/a bUtriert kembu of society and 
state, 22-3 

Internal rdatJons, doctrine of 139- 
140 201 

Intematlonaittfn 22-3 
Inttdtlon See Tmmedlaie 
I thlnh 35 45 48. 48 156 

for nco-poshivist and Me»lkt 
217 

I tWnV therefore I am, 31 34 See 
Cogbo erto nm 


I tbtnlc, therdore thInH g Is, 31 172 
I think I llitnk therefore I am, 44 

Taja, I lO. 

James, 161 199 
oad 6 7 

ohnsoQ Samud, 12 
Judgment, analysb of, 64 as lyn 
thesis, 66 forms of abstract, 68 
forms of concrete 92 
Justin, 34 

Kant, and G 3-4 239 and the cate- 
gories, 9S-9 160, 162 and know] 
edge, 40 162 18o dualism of 202. 
form and matter 186-7 pure ana 
practical reason 4 47 subjective 
clement In, 82 synthetic jiKhpnent 
o priori 239 rrilglon 244 also 
ix XV 9n.2 630.9 
Knowledge and faith 43-5 use of 
word, 125 definition of for neo- 
porfthdst, 203-4 Set PhOomphy 
Truth 

Know ibysdf 91 

La idmo novo, ii. 

Law and Uberty. 24 91-2 See Moral 
law Natonl law 

Ldbnlx, and problem of the Individ 
ual, 176 as example 36 241 
also 63 n. 9 100 245 
Levtli ol presuppositlona. See Pre- 
suppositions. 

Liberty and law 24 91-2 
Logocenliic predlcamcnL 9 177 
Logos attempts to avoid transcendent, 
39-40 defined, 34-5 Im m atwnt, 
41 127 transomdeat, 36-7 three 
doctrines with rtyard to 228-9 
two types of 126 

aWact, 16 58-9 73 SS ab- 
stract and coDcrrte, 59 78, 82 88, 
147-9 156-7 transition from ab- 
stract to co n cr e t e 77-9 of contra 
dldorlcs, 16 Hegelian, 17 noetic 
and relational, 33 144-5 Cs defl 
nltian of 32-3 Set Mctaphyslca. 

Maeterlinck, 123 

hlan Is the measure of all 31 

111 

Man's thinking b the measure of aH 
IW gs, 238. 

MatertslW, and G 129 131 
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Matter, 83, 93, 186ff, 193-S 
Meamngfulness, of metaphysics, 209ff, 
of actual idealism, 218, of real, 212, 
of synthetic judgments a pnort, 
211 

Mediate, knowledge, 43-5, 166, use of 
word, 157 n 16, 166 
Mediacy of thinking, 41 5, 48, of 
truth, 47-8 

Metaphysics, G’s not analytic, 208-9, 
umqueness of G’s, 183, meanmgful- 
ness of, 209-10, 218 , two realms open 
to, 196, and logic identified, 33-S, 
77, 94-5, in logic of abstract, see 
Excluded Middle , and scepticism, 
201 See Traditional metaphysics 
Metaphysical judgments, synthetic a 
pnon character of, 207-9 
Methodological difficulty, 113, 163, 
164-6 See Egocentnc predicament. 
Perry 

Monadology, 36 

Morality of truth, 42-3, 46-7, 91, 237 
Moral law, 10, 19, 244 
Multiphcities, prolilem of, 10-16 See 
Nature, Cosmos, Unity 
Mysticism, 125, 232 

Nationalism, 22-3 

Natural saence, status of, 16, 101, 
189-91, 212-14, 244 5 , as a stage 
in dialectic, 18-20, 101, neo-positi- 
vism and actual idealism on status 
of, 236, truth for, 128 
Natural law, 10, 11, 191, 244, neo- 
positivism and actual idealism on 
status of, 236 

Nature, status of, 10, lS-16, 168, 169- 
170, objects of, 14, mdependence 
of, 114, 188ff, 193 4, 197, mdict- 
ment of G’s concept of, 193-7 , 
reality of, 243-5 , use of word, 
64 n 11 

Natures Nature, 79 
Necessity, a cntenon of truth, 35, of 
predicate, 66-7, of synthetic judg- 
ments a pnon, 94-5, of dialectic, 
lSl-2 , use of word, 66 n 15, 132 
Negation, mvolved m any affirmation, 
60, use of word, 59 n 2, 104 
Neo-positivist, and metaphysics, 115, 
203ff, 210-11, and the function of 
philosophy, 214-15, 233-5, use of 
hypothetical judgments, 215-16, 
and problem of value, 217-18, 243, 


and problem of knowledge, 241-2, 
and actual idealist, 211, 217-18, and 
synthetic judgments a pnon, 207- 
208 

Neuhumanismus, 27, 28 
Noema, 90, 93 
Noebc logic, 33-4, 144 5 
Non-contradiction, Pnnaple of, 61 
Norma sut character of concrete judg- 
ments, 42, 89, 94-5, cntiasm of, 
151-2, 227 (summary) 

Not-Bemg, 48 

Not-Ego, compared to shadow, 86, 
place m di^ectic, 168, 170, 173, 
necessity to dialectic, 194, G’s use 
of cnticized, 174 

Noumenon, 4, 6, 8, 40, 82 n 12, 98, 
114, 197, 202, 226 
Noun, 65-6 

Oak tree, example of, 8 
Object, umversahty of, 124, thought 
as, 64 See Penstero pensato 
Offiaal meter, example of, 38 
Ontological argument, 178 
Ontological idealism See Idealism 
Opinion, 36 

Opposition, two types m logic, 61 
Other men, status of, 14-15, 137-8, 
243 

Ought of thinking, 45 

Parmenides, 34, 48, 126, 148, 149 
Parmenides, 189 

Part, and whole, 12, 159, 228 See 
Analysis 

Particular, iimversah/ed m mduction, 
71, status of, 195 

Particular judgments, problem of m 
dialectic, 152 , of Aristotle, 66 n 16 
Particulanty, of object as one condi- 
tion of thought, 124, of subject, 
66-7 

Penstero pensante, 46, 58, 75, 148, 
takes place of Ego m didectic, 158, 
I73ff, 226 (summary) , norma sut 
character of, 227 (summary) , neces- 
sity of, 150-3 , umver^ty of, 
153-4, value of, 154-6, and form, 
187 See Act of thmkmg 
Penstero pensato, 46, 58, 75, 148, 158, 
takes place of Not-Ego m dialectic, 
173ff, necessity and umversahty 
and value of, 156, and matter, 187 
See Fact, Nature, Cosmos 
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Peny, and egocentric prtdi>-*n«^t, 
163 177 critWm, of 164 G't 
tToIda rtf of hls chaige, 165-6: 
oatoloskal UmH*™ 163 and lelf 
167 Ihite types of irf«l^«rn out 
lined by 167 abo 176 179 
PIillo 34 

FbrVii/tpher thiee paths open to, 116- 
119 34a 

Philosophic thought, bro condlUoos 
of 124 

Philosophy defined by 123-3 
iFttrtfftn of 13 124 243 236-9 

reahst's con ce pt of function of, 
1B2 I9S critV^ must's cuocept of 
function of. 195-9 aeo-poslt^fs 
concept of lunctlon of 314-15 tn 
ditlonal metaphvsldao and actual 
Idealht on function of 230-3 neo- 
posHMst and ictoil IrfAiIkt on 
(unction o! 333-5 critical realist 
and actual Idealist on function of 
236 a stage In the dlalectk, 20-1 
101-3 ai^uoocb to In neo-podtlrinn 
and actus] 205-9 

Plato, and theory of knowledge 35 
81 &3 1 43 1 62 235 and Protag 
oru, 111-12 and sabjectire Logos 
126 early P and G 189 as an 
hlriorial IndMdaal, 25 76 abo 
73 100, 119 209 242 243 
Poet, 241 243 
Poetry 53 149 

Point morlng. example In logic of 
concrete 77 

Poiitlvbts, it Thn Kod 0 10 
PreHLimfirt Stt Egocentric predict 
mcnL 

Predkate, necesory and unlvcnal, 
66-7 

P cKipuoilUons, 116-17 none In actual 
HMikm 137-43 critidxm of Gb 
me of word, 143 dlfierent kvrii of 
141-2 206-7 209 227 (tummary) 
232-5 1 and rMOrm 181-2 5«a 

/witmpiiom Theory of Types. 
Ptws hi logic of concrete, 80, 96 
145>9 

Protagoras, and G 31 40-1 and 
soBpsbm, 111-12 also 62 n. 12 238. 
PiTcholo^ status of 190 and prob- 
iem of knowledge, 2]2-]3 
Popfl, and fr*rW 28 S2-S 106 
Pure use of word, 58n.l 
Purity of truth 41-2 


Radio CHy 213-14 
Ratlonall*^ 39 
It rt nal world, 138-9 
Real, use of word, 1Z3-S 134 196 
68n.20 and apparent, 124 fade 
pendeiKt of for mIM ISO. tr^n 
ingfr tn«* of 212 Ste Act of t^^n^ 

A of external objecta, 243-4 
and the factual, 216 Stt Cosmos 
Nature. 

pMlks p uuvptnlUons of ISOff 198 
tnd trWlKt, 179; and truth 183-4 
Reason 97 5ce Rut 
Relations] lofk, 33-5 144-5 
Religion, aa stage in dblecUc, 18-2a 
101 itatos of 101-2 244-5 

Ro*mfol he, I, XV 

Royer prookin of other tnen 137 
and Peny 165 bgoccntricbm, 
177) and 6 on problem of cncnce, 
178. 


St Fraacb, 242 
Salvtmlnl xS. 

Santayana, and G 177 anim l ftUh 
and cosmos, 179 crilkal of Ideal- 
Ism's doctrine of Dature 185 abo 
119. 178, 189 n. 5 

Sctp*W«Tn 81. and metaphyilcs In 
hbtory of pbOoaophT 2CO of 0^ 
130 132 am] actual Ide«l>iTn ua, 
229-30 St* Neo.poairivbt 
ScfacSng lx. 

Schlldt 203 243 
Science. Ste Natural tdente. 

Self Perry and 167 abo I12n.2 
Sdf^warmm, importance of 172-3 
174 

Sclf-determiniUon of concrete thought 
82 5re Noma nd 
Self.«xpresslon, 17-18. 

Shiema di fogfeo, slrTitncance of xv 
30, 22 9 239; crilkUinS of 225-8 
(firmwi ry) Stt CritWon 
Sodety 22 

Sooitet, 34 48, 91 111 242 
Sonprftm of G, 112 117-18 use of 
word, 11211.2 attitudes toward, 
113-16] 240 status of 243-4 
lUiaigtn of Gb, 200 w«>ro« In 
herent In any 2J3-6 
Semmsrio dt pedagogis 190 n. 6 and 
7 219 

Spaventa, ix, z. 
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Specific judgments m saence, 194-5, 
197 

Spmoza, and G , 31, dualism of, 202, 
also 49, 100, 245 
Spmozan freedom, 21, 138 
Spirit, use of word, 23 n 3 
State and individual, 23-4 
Stoics, 34 

Subject, contmgent and parbcular, 
6&-7 

Subjective element, m knowledge, 38- 
41, 186, m concrete logic, 79, 
m truth, 130 
Syllogism, 69-70, 156 
Symposium, 44 

Synthesis, 141, 159-60, 227-8 (sum- 
mary) , of judgment, 66 
Synthetic character of G’s metaphysi- 
cal judginents, 207 

Synthetic judgments a pnon, neces- 
sity and norma sut character of, 
94-5, importance to G, 188, 205, 
and knowledge, 203-5 , possibihty 
of, 207-9, meanmgfulness of, 211, 
logic of, 162 

Teacher, and pupil, 28, 52-5, 106 
Teona dello spinlo, significance of, 

XVI 

Theaetetus, 33, 35, 49, 111, 112 
Theory of Types, 140, 207, 211 
Thinkable, use of word, 225 
Thought, use of word, 225, and Be- 
mg, 63 , criticism of thought as Be- 
mg m logic of abstract, 145-6, 226 
(summary) , postulated as deter- 
mmed, 191-2 , concreteness of, 
lSS-6, arculanty of abstract, 62- 
63, 77, 80, as object, 64 
Ttmaeus, 189 

Totality of the thinkable as defini- 
tion of reahty, 12, 123, 141, 181, 
209 

Traditional metaphysics, 181, 241, 


243, and actual idealism, 117-18, 
229-33 

Transcendent, use of word, 9n 2, 
Logos, 36-7, three consequences of 
transcendent Logos, Z1 
Transcendental, Ego, 98, in ELantian 
sense, 99-100 

Truth, three cntena of, 35, G’s three 
conclusions regardmg, 38-41, pur- 
ity of, 41-2, mediacy of, 47-8, 
morahty of, 42-3, eternity of, 49- 
50, and error, 50-5, 76, use of 
word, 125-30, 225 (summary) , two 
kmds for G, 128-9, cntena of ap- 
phed to dialectic, lSl-6, for real- 
ism and idealism, 183-4, coherence 
theory of, 220, concept of as G’s 
greatest strength, 237, for natural 
saence, 128 

Undefined concepts, 193 
Unity, of concrete thought, 87, 140- 
141 , cntiasm of G’s emphasis on 
unity of act of thmking, 159-60, 
195, 227-8 (summary) 
Universality, a entenon of truth, 35, 
of particulars m induction, 71, use 
of word, 66 n 16, 132, of dialectic, 
153-4, of object as one condition 
of thought, 124 

Unthinkabihty, use of word, 130-2 

Value, a entenon of truth, 35, 134, of 
dialectic, 1S4-S , problem of, 214, 
216, 242-3, and neo-positivist, 217- 
218, ethical, 219 
Vera, x 
Verb, 65-6 
Vico, IX, XI, XIV, 22 

Watch, example of, 12-14 
Wittgenstem, 203, 204, 2l5 
Whole, and parts, 12, 159 See Syn- 
thesis 




